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ADVERTISEMENT, 


ry 


Lv is proper to apprise the reader of the following 
sheets, that they are sprinted verbatim from the 
original edition published in Calcutta in 1427; 
and that they form only the first part of a work on 
the important subject of taxation ; an which the 
author has been some time engaged. ‘The preju- 
dicial effects necessarily resulting from the pub- 
Aication of any work by piecemeal are too obvious 
to have been overlooked by the editor; Dnt, on 
the other hand, the inercasing popularity ‘of a 
science, (which, for want of a more definite de- 
nomination, is still called Pourtica i Beonaary,) 
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makes it the imperative duty of every friend of 
smankind to disseminate without delay any newdis- 
covery, calculated to correct its errors or confirni 


its. truths. 


o 


"Being then convinced himself, that even this: 
preliminary portion of a work in progress contains 
many such discoveries, the editor hastens to pre- 

" sent it to the public ; and feels confident that the 
unprejudiced reader will agree with him in opinion 
that the author has diffused much new light on 
the great questions discussed; that he has de- 
tected important errors in the doctrines of the 

_ Somewhat’ too popular schools of Ricanpo, and. 

~ his over-zealous disciple, M‘Cun.ocn ; and that, 

“in fact, by an original review, and deep study 

| of the theories of these and other dissenters 

“from the orthodox principles of the ‘founder ofS 
the science, ‘AbAM Smitu, he has. an only ex~ 
posed the fallacies and blunders of the modern 
economists, but, by clearing away a few , real or 


‘apparent discrepancies in the doctrines of their 
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Guuar Master, he has aétually laid the foun- ¢ 

dation of A Nuw Sysrzm oF Potrrrcat Eco-° 
.Nomy, which, the more it is examined, will be- 
found approximating nearer to perfection than 


' the most perféct of its predecessors. 
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Page 41, line 3 from bottom, for former reed farmers 
42 note, line 7 from bottom, for than read that. 
60 line 5, the quotation eds at Egypt; 
63 note, line 7 from bottom, for states read state, 
65 line 14 for become read became, : 
262 .,.. 4 from bottom, for Low's schome read Law's scheme, 
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Wrmir regard to the ultimate incidence of taxes, 
there have been two schools of political economy : 
the first, that of M. Quesnay ; the second, that of 
Mr. Ricarde. According to both these se hools, 
the exchangeable value of every commodity pro- 
duced and brought to market in a society, must he 
composed of one or more of the following three . 
parts ; first, the wages of the labour actually em-. 
ployed in producing and bringing it to market: 
second, the profits of the stock so employed : third, 
the rent of the land. The incomes of all those 
members of society, whose revenues do not com- 
pose any part of the price, or evehangeable value, of 
these commodities, must, according to bothschools, 
be derived from the incomes of thase whose reve- 
hues do so compose it: but the frst school, or 
that of Quesnay, held, that what the proprictors of 
stock in profits, and the lahourers in wages, re- 
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ceived out of the whole value, or price of the 


annual produce, could never be more than suffi- 


"cient to subsist themselves, and replace the stock 


expended or invested by them in the commodities ; 
“and, consequently, what farmers aud husbandmen 
received out of the produce of tho land could be, 


no more, : . 
No third class could, therefore, possibly he ' 


subsisted out of what they received from the price 


or exchangeable value of commodities ; and all the 


other classes of society, who neither labour them- 
selves nor have stock employed in producing and 


“bringing to market, must consequently dopend 


upon something else. But the only species of in- 
dustry that added any thing to the oxchangeablo 
value of the subject upon which it was employed, 
over and above what was required to pay these 
‘wages and profits, was ayriculture ; as the price of 
its produce paid not only these wages and profits, 


but the rents of the landlords or the proprictors of 


the soil. 

This being found the only species of industry 
that paid, in the price or exchangeablo value of 
its produce, anything for the subsistence and pro- 
vision of those not directly or indirectly employed 
in it, with their labour or their stock, was by this 
school dignified with the name productive ; while 


‘the industry of all other classes was termod indis- 
‘erimmately unproductive, because it:did not atford 


any “produit net,” like the rent-of Jand. paid by 


n 
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agriculture. The price or exchangeable value of 
the produce of all other species of industry paid no 
more than the wages of the Jabourers, and the 
profits of their stock ; and these were no more than, 
sufficient to subsist and provide for the people who 
received it, and to replace thg stock. 

_ Every mai must depend for his sadststence upon. 
the produce of agriculture, which alone furnishes 
him with the absolute. necessaries of life; but ‘the 
wages of the labourer, and the profits of the fir- 
mer, paid out of the exchangeable value of the gross 
produce, are no more than suilicient to subsist and 
provide’ for them, and to replace the stock ex- 


‘pended ; and all the other classes of the society 


must, therefore, depend upon the “ produit net. 
or-net surplus produce, for their subsistence ; or 
upon that portion of the annual returns which agyi- 
cultural industry gives to the landlord in rent. 
Whether they should be paid what they require 
for theiv subsistence, immediately by the landlords, 
or should be paid by them through the medium of 
the Government in taxes, could make no difference 
in the ultimate incidence of the burthen of their 
subsistence upon the rent of the land-proprictors. 
Doctor Smith did not, as far as regards this 
subject, forma second school; he admitted what the 
economists, or disciples of Quesnay, had assumed, 
that manufacturing and commercial industry added 
nothing to the exchangeable value of the subject 
upon which they were employed, hut what they took 
BQ 
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in wages and profits, to subsist and provide for the 
Jabotrers and proprictors of stock, and to replace 
the stock itself ;. but as this industry does add the 
yalue of what is: consumed to the exchangeable va- 
lue of the subject upon which itis employed, those 
engaged in it ought not, he contended,. to be con. 
sidered as unproductive... What they produce is 
at Jeast equal to what they.consume in oxchango- ° 
"able value, though it is not, like that produced by 
farmers and husbandmen, equal to something more; 
“ and as a marriage which affords three children is 
* certainly more productive than one which affords | 
“only two,.so.the labour of the farmers arid coun- 
“try labourers is certainly more productive than 
“that of the merchant and manufacturer... The su-: 
“ perior produce of the one. class, however, does 
not render the other barren. or. unproductive.”* 
They all reproduce a.value in exchange! equal to 
the exchangeable value of what they consume ; 
and ought, therefore, to be considered as produc~ 
tive consumers ; while those only ought to be con- 
sidered. as unproductive, who consume. without 
adding.a value. in exchange to. the. object upon 
which they are employed. 
Wealth, Doctor Smith considered ta bo value in 
“exchange ; and'that labour as productive which 
added any value in exchange to the subject upon 
whichiti is employed ;} and when his terms are taken 


* Wealth of Nations vol. ii, p. 22. Bed. 1. 9, f ibid. vol tip. 1. 
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in the-sense in which he defines and uses them, he 
is neither inconsistent nor contradictory, us "Mr. 
M‘Culloch has supposed. ‘The inconsistency and’ 
contradiction arises entirely from Mr. M‘Culloch’s, 
not understanding the terms: in the sense Doctor’ 
Smith uses them; for no one,can suppose him so 
\uncandid as’ intentionally to alter definitions, in 
order to adapt terms to opposite conclusions,* 
Though Doctor Smith extends a good deal the li- 
mits of productive labour, by the admission of those 
who added the amount of their wages and profits 
to the value in exchange of the subject wpon which 
they were employed, while the Economistes admit- 
ted only such as added something more ; still, their 
great conclusion respecting the ultimate incidenee 
of taxes remains unaffected, or rather confirmed 
by the admissions of Doctor Smith; and we may 
search the Wealth of Nations in vaii for any argu- 
ments to prove, that all taxes are noé finally inci- * 
‘dent upon the rents of land, or the prodeét net of’ * 
' the Economistes. On the contrary, Doutor Smith 
is sometimes led expressly to conclude, and at 
others to make admissions from which the conelu- 


* Seo M*Culloch’s Vrinciplos of Wolitical Neonomy, p. 403 to 417, ‘Tho 
“torms fullacy, contradiction, inconsistone: yy aro nll improperly applied ta Doe 
tor Sinith’s reasoning 5 and tho passage quoted from Paley, ps 410, shows ouly 
that tho lnhoue he describes is productive according to Teystor Susith, 

But Mr. M'Cutlock has, throughout his hooks, confounded valuy in exchange 
and valua in use; and could nat, therefore, understand Dr, Smith's qistinetion. 
Water is valuable in usc, so aro tho services of a statesman ind a xoldier ; but 
waler ix not valuable j in oxchunga, A diamond is valuable in oxchango, but not 
always so int nse, , 
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sion is inevitable, that they are all so ineident, 

Tw all the great kingdoms of Europe, perhaps, 

“* the greater part of the revenue of the sovereign 
“may ultimately depend upon the produce of the 
“land; but that dependence is neither so imme- 
« diate nor so evident.”* Well might he torm their. 
doctrine “a very ingenious theory, supported by, 

metaphysical arguments ;{” for ingenious and 
metaphysical indeed must have been the theory 
that could impose upon 2 mind of such oxtraordi- 
nary powers. 

“ We are thus led to conclude,” say the Edin. . 
burgh Reviewers, “ from the admissions of Doc- 
« tor Smith, that all taxes are finally incident upon 
“the net produce; and. are ultimately paid by 
“ Jand rent, either in a diminution of the landlord's 
““yent, or in an increase of the wages and prices 
“ which out of his actual rent he distributes among 
“ the other classes of the’community ;” and, say 
‘the same Reviewers, “ no tax. can ultimately 
‘fall, either on the wages of labour or the profits 
of stocks wherefore those which are levied on 
‘consumers: are all ultimately paid from vont,” 


* Wealth of Nations, vol, iii. p. 106.8. 5.1 J, 
t Vol. iii, p, 268. B, 6.1.2. 
a Doctor Smith thought M. Quosnay, with whon he wos well requuinited, 
“aman of the greatest modesty and simplicity ; and his systems of political eco» 
nomy, with all its imperfections, tho nearest approximation to the truth dhut had 
_ yet been published on the principles of this vory important science, Poctor 
Smith intended to dedicate his work to him, but the death of M. Quosnay pre- 
vented kim”? 
See Dugald Stuart's account of his life aul writings, ph 7. 
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* But the same Reviewers prove, that land is nothing 


but stock ; and the rent of land nothing but the | 
profits of that stock ;* and taxes cannot therelore. 

fall ultimately upon rent, They can therefore fall 
upon nothing—since all are agreed, that rent, pro- 

fits; and wages, are the only things upon which 

they can possibly fall. Thus England had potrid 

of a very inconvenient burthen, which Mr, Ri- 

cardo-and his disciples have unhappily brought 

back, though they have very considerately placed it 

pons a different set of shoulders, 

* By the admissions of some philosophers, others 
were in time enabled to annihilate the great works 
of the Creator; an honest English bishop, to an- 
nihilate the material world, and belicve most sin- 
cerely in the truth of his conclusions 5 and an 
English philosopher and_historian,|; to annihilate 
the world of spirits, which the Bishop had lett, 
and believe speculatively in the truth af his dedue- 
tions. The works and institutions of Jeoble man 
are not calculated to resist the foree of such syllo- 
gistic Kuroclydons | 

M. Voltaire saw the evil cffects af the theory of 
the Economistes, with regard to the ultimate inci- 
dence of taxes when applied to practice ; but feal- 
ing that it would be more casy and more eflicacious 

* Soo Edinburgh Roview, vol. i, p. 448. vol. ive pe “a0 to BGG. vol. xiv, 
1 Ga, 
: ft Berkeloy, Our gi ti poet Byron tought the argtmenta of Horkulay atill 
Beach (Sea Von Junn,) Perhaps fie had aot read Reid, or Dugald Stowart, 
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to ridicule than to refute their arguments, he em- 
bodied them in‘his little romance of “ 1’Homme 
‘aux quarante ecus.”— Les: nouveaux ministres 
“disoient encore dans leur preamble, qwon ne 
“e doit taxer que Jes terres, parceque tout vient de 
Ja terre, jusqu’a le pluic; et que, par consequent, . 
“iln’y aque les fruits de la terre qui doivent. 
“Vimpot. Les Anglais, qui ne vient guere, se 
sont mis a rire quand ils ont appris que les gens 
“« Vesprit avoient proposé parmi nous cette admi- 
“ nistration.” ; 
The second school of political economy, or that 
of Mr. Ricardo, rejected altogether from price or 
exchangeable value, the part which, the first school 
had made to bear the burthen: of supporting all 
the society not actually employed, directly ov in- 
directly, in the cultivation of the land. The ex- 
changeable value of the produce of the land, ‘like 
the exchangeable value of the produce of manufae- 
turing and commercial industry, is, according: to 
this school, composed exclusively of the wages of 
_ the labour and the profits of the stock, actually em- 
" ployed in producing and bringing to market ;* and 
_ as all:the society:must of necessity derive thoir 
ancomes from this exchangeable value, they must 
all derive them in or from these wages or profits. 
Those who do not derive their incomes ix the 
wages of labour or the profits of stock, actually 
* Seo AVCulloch’s Principles af Political Keonomy, Ust edition, pp264. 
272, 282, — Ricardo, ist edition, p. 67, B44, 345, PEs 352, ° 
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‘employed in producing: and bringing to market 


the enjoyments of society, whose exchangeuble, 
valué is composed exclusively of these wages and 
profits, must necessarily derive their incomes, from, 
one or both of them, 

But. the wages of the labqur employed in pro-' 
.ducing and bringing to market, can never for any 
considetable time together be.more than sutticient 


-to provide with the necessaries of life the Inhourers 


who receive them. No other incomo can, there- 
fore, for any considerable time together, be paid 
from. these wages. All the incomes of the other 
classes of society must therefore be paid from 
profits, “either in a diminution of their profits 
or an increase of the wages and prices, which, oxt 
of their actual profits, they distribute among the 
other. classes of society.” 

The first school threw all the burthen of our 
public debt, ow-army, navy, chureh, poor-rate, 
bench, bar, physic, &c. &c. &e, upon the shoulders 
of a few land-proprietors ; and the second school 
has not only shifted off this burthen upon the 
shoulders of afew merchants and manutreturers, * 
but has superadded to’ it that of supporting 
the land-proprictors themselves; for if their yout 
forms no part of the exchangeable value of tho 
annual returns from the lend, they cannot be paid 
out of it in the price. They must, ‘therefore, be 
paid out of some one of the two component parts 
of this- exchangeable value, which alone this 


. 
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school admits; and, as they cannot for any: con- 


_sidetable time together be paid out of the wages 


of the labour, they must be paid out of the profits 


of the stock actually employed in producing and 


bringing commodities to market; and out of pro- 
fits they are sooerliey made -to be paid by this. 
school. : 
‘A man of. forty. crowns a. year for stock, actu- 
ally employed in producing and bringing to mar- 
ket the enjoyments of society, would be pillaged 
much more. by the practical application of the . 
theory of this second school, than the man of forty 
crowns a year from land actually omployed to yield 
these enjoyments, or the thaterials of which they. 
ave formed, was in France by the practical applica. 
tion of the theory of the first school ;.inasmuch.as the 
incomes to be paid out. of. profits in. England are 
much greater in proportion to the profits, than the 
incomes to .be paid out of rent in France were to 
the whole rent. It is the stock actually employed 
in producing and bringing to market in Jngland, 
that the second school destines to pay all the 


‘burthens ; and this is not one-third of the whole 


stock on which profits or. interest avo paid, Our 
national. debt is a small item of eight hundred 
millions for which interest is paid, and this is ems 
ployed’ neither in producing nor in bringing to 
market ;. consequently the proprictors cowld have 
no share in the honor of bearing’ tho burthon. 

An honest and sensiblo English farmer and 
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 land-proprietor exclaimed,- on the practical ap- 


plication of the theory of the first school bythe , 
legislature of the time in France: » “ Lt isnot dil 
“ fioult: to conjecture what turn this poliey will, 


“take in France, when we sco the preposterous 
“Cand pernicious doctrines af the Asconomistes 

“ triumphant ; «when the false and absurd doctrine 
“ that ail taxes ultimately fall on land, is recop- 
“nized and admitted; and when we know that 
“a proposition for a direct land tax of twelve 
«¢ millions sterling was received without abhor- 
i rénce.” * If the doctrines of Mr. Ricardo 
should ‘ever become as triumphant in England as 
those of M, Quesnay were in France ; if it should 
be recognized and adynitted, that all taxcs fal 
ultimately on the profits of stuck, actually cm- 


’ 


ployed. in producing and bringing to market, and - 


a proposition for a direct profit tax of forty imil- 
lions a year should be as favorably yoceived: by 
our legislature, an honest English manufacturer 
or merchant would probably express himvelf in 
the same terms of indignation, 

‘The talents and reputation of Mr, Mill and Mr, 

M‘Culloch seem to the theory of Mr. Ricardo, what 
Gee of Turgot and Miraboau were to that of M. 


Quesnay; and the theory of the second sehool ' 


appears to be as favourably received now in England, 
as that of the first was ever in France. Mr, Ri- 


: *eYoung’s ‘Isavels in Franco, vol.i, p. 438. chap. 13s 
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cardo proves 'very satisfactorily to himself atid his’ 
disciples, that all taxes must fall ultunately upon 
the: profits'of stock actually employed in producing 
-and’ bringing to market; and therefore proposes’ 
that all taxes shall be imposed directly upon these 

profits, in order that the miser may be made io: 
pay in his income what ‘he cannot be made to pay. 
inthis consumption.* My. M‘Culloch cbnsiders 
the conclusion irresistible, that all taxes must fall 
either on these profits or’on the wages of labour 
actually so employed; and as they cannot for 
any considerable time together fall upon wages, 
they must and do all fail upon profits ; f; but he has 
not ventured so far as to recommend a similar 
consolidation of the taxes, Mr. Mill, however, 
has ventured inconsistently so faras to think that 
some taxes may ultimately fall upon rent and. 
wages. Though much might be expected from 
their good sense and prudence, there can he little 


* First edition, p. 213, 

+ M’Culloch’s Principles of Potiticnt Heonomy, p, 386, 

+ Ibid. p, 336 and 967. Mr. Ricardo sémotinies admit that taxes may 
bo incident upon rents, and property in the public funda; Int whon ho does 
so. he is inconsistont with his principles ; and een porploxat and 
confused, 

Mr, M‘CuMoch says, Doctor Smith had no elear sd uceurate notions 10+ 
especting the nature and causes of rent, and the laws which govern tha rate of 
Profit; and in consequence all that part of his work which treaty of the dis« 
tribution of wealth ‘iid the principles of taxation is vithttrd. M*Cnttoch, p. 66. 

Tt will by and by appear, perhaps, that he had avery cloar and necurate 
notion of rent; and that he knew the laws which govern profits muh botter 
than Mr. Ricardo, whose whole theory is founded upon falaa premises Neo 
Review of that school. : ” 
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+ doubt, that if England were now unhappily placed 
in the same situation ‘as France was at the time | 
Arthur Young speaks of, many a disciple of this 
school, would be quite mad enough to propose | 
consolidating all taxes into one, imposed dircetly 

‘ wpon profits; and perhaps the country gentlemen 

swwould “ recéive such a proposition without abhor- 

rence.” 

Though itis impossible that both these theories 
should be proved to be right, it is not only pos- 
sible, but very probable, that both may be proved 
to be wrong; and some other sturdy theorist may 

. appear'to establish a reputation for originality in 
proving, to a certain circle of disciples, that notonly 
all the burthens which the Economistes imposed 
upon Jand- -proprietors, and the Ricardians have 
-imposed upon steck-proprictors, but together with 
these the rents of the one and the profits of the 
other, are ultimately incident upon tho wages of * 

. the labourers, actually employed in producing and * 
bringing to market. A. proposition to simplify our 
financial system, by a consolidation of all taxes 
into one directly imposed upon these wages would 
of course follow ; and as it would, no doubt, be 
received with great complacency by all land and 
stock proprictors, who form a majority in our les 
gislative assemblies, the labourers would have in- 
finitely less chance of escape from this school than 
the landlords of France had from the first, or the 
stock-proprietors of England from the second. 


© 
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They are, however, in no danger from me: | H 
shall endeavour to remove a part of the burthen 
“from the shoulders of those whe have hitherto-heen | 
made to bear it, without any attempt to transfer jt; 
“to theirs; and instead of endeavouring to establish | 
a reputation for originality, in fixing this burthon, | 
upon any particular class, attempt to'beuselnl, in: 
making an equal distribution of it among’ the © 
whole. My system of political economy, in the 


branch to which it is my intention to confine it, 
will probably be well received, and found useful 


- among plain practical statesmen; butitwill, perhaps, 


be found a good deal too simple for the schools, 
To the latter I beg leave to offor a review of the 
two theories of Quesnay and Ricardo ; to tho for- 
mer I offer, with deference, the system itsell, 


€ 


PART 1, 


CHAPTER I. 


REVIEW OF THE FIRST SCHOOL. 


“Tn school of Quesnay, or the Economistes, 

consideted all taxes to be ultimately incident upon 
: the rent of land, or produit net, of ayrvicultural in- 

dustry ; because they concluded, that all that por» 
._ tion of society which is not dircetly or indirectly 
employed in the cultivation of the land, and paid 
in the wages of labour and profits of stock so em- 
ployed, must necessarily be paid out of the rent, 
or net surplus produce remaining after these 
wages and profits have been paid. All those who 
‘have not directly or indirectly an independent 
-claim upon the gross produce of the land, in the 
wages of their labour, or the profits of their stock, 
directly or indirectly employed in its cultivation, 
must depend for their subsistenee upon those 
who command the net produce; or that portion 
which is over and above what is sufficient to pay 
these wages and profits. Whether public estab- 
lishments, and paid through the medium of Go- 
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‘vernnient; church establishments, and paid ime! 
mediately in tithes; poor establishments, and: 


4 paid, through the medium of parish oltiears y whe. | 
ther merchants, manufacturers, tradesmen, law. of 


yers, artificers, physicians, &c. &c, Xe, no matter, ! 
as long as theit labour or their stock avas not | 
directly or indirectly employed in the, cultivation 





of the land, and their wages and profits wore nol: 


‘derived from that employment; their incomes eo 


must necessarily, it was said, depend upon land A 
yent; and be paid out of that portion of the price | 


or éxchangeahle value of land produce, * 


The labour and stock employed directly av indi. i 


rectly in the cultivation of the land, are, it is said, : 


the only species of labour and stack employed in. 
any society, that yield any such prodiit net, ar’ 


surplus produce, for the subsistence,and provision | 
‘of any third class, whose labour and stock aro not | 


directly ov indirectly employed in it. AN the 
labour and stock employed in the other branches... 
of the national industry yield merely their wages 


and profits, in the price or exchangeable value of 


the produce brought to market; and they cannot, is 


therefore; pay the wages of any other Jabour or 





° 


© Mr. Humo was one of the fow writers who donied the truth of this coneht [ 


the profits of any other stock. Such Inbour and 
stock must, consequently, be unproductive of any © 


sion, that all taxes wore ultimately incident upon tind ront.—Seo iasaya, vol. is: 


p- 302, ‘ 
Sir Jamos Stewart was another, Bi 5. 15, , 


* 
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produit net; while the labour and stock employed 
directly or indirectly i in the cultivation of the land 
> are productive of a new value, or net surplus’ pro- 
duce, sufficient to subsist and pro for all thes 
other classes of society. This prod net is the 
‘rent of the'land, which is adtled. to the exchange- 
‘able value of the produce of agricultural industry, 
and paid in its price. wee 
But it is sufficicntly obvious, that had any other 
fund or source of the absolute ne nvios of Tile, 
the air, the rivers, or springs of a country been 
appropriated, and limited in their’ c: upacitics Lo 
supply in the same manner as the land, they would 
have been found to yield in the price ov exchange- 
able value of their produce the same produit ned 
as rent to their proprictors.* They would yield a 
much greater’surplus produce than the appropri-! 
ated lands of a country; beeause all would be, 
surplus that was over ‘and above whak thos’ em- , 
ployed in guarding them required to breathe and 
to drink; and yet no one would be disposed to 
consider those employed in guarding a monopo- 
lized source of the necessaries of tile, avery pro 
ductive or useful class. : 
All those not employed in guarding such mono- 4 
. polized. sources cither directly or indirectly, would 
depend far subsistence upon those who com- 
manded the surplus produce of air and water ; and 
yet those air and water proprictors would not be 














_* This School included under tha torm “ earth,” fisherios and mines. 
* e 
C . « 


ae * 
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considered asa very productive class of society, 
‘Allsthat they could exact from the peaple for their 
air ahd water, over and above what they require to> 
“pay the people employed. directly or indireetly in): 
guarding the'monopoly, woltkd he as much an ad | 
dition to the price or exchangeable vabue. ofair wud” : 
. Water, as that which the proprietors of land vevcive: 7 
“hh rents, for the natural and uninyproved powers af 
the soil, is an addition to the price or exchange. 
able value of the produce of the land. . 
Land, as a fund or source from which man: ig | 
stipplied with’ the absolute necessaries of life, is 
peculiar only in its being commonly more limited 
in its powers of supply tha the other funds, or 
Sources on which the suciety depends ; and in its 









demanding the application of labour and stock, to... 


i 





ake it yield those necessaries, which the others 
cominonly do not. Rent is the neeessiu'y conse- 
“ quence of appropriation ; aud appropriation is the 
necessary consequeitce of the limited capacity and 
varying powers of the land, aftor.sovivty has ad- 
vanced beyond the pastoral state.* As society 
advances; or as numbers incronsé at any particular 
seat of démand, whether a camp, a fown, 2 city, 
‘or anation, recourse becomes necessary {or supply 


* Mr. MCullocle says, p. 265, that Mr. Malthus ant Mr ‘West showed, 
“that rent was not; as had been commonly snqyioscd, a consequat eal’ lant huy- 
ing been divided and Lecome property 5 but that it was owing to its behyy of 
limited extent, and of various dogrees of fertility.” But when Doctor Smith anys 
that land pays rent according to its degrees of fertility, and ite dintunen fiom thy 
seat of demand, he says tho same thing. - ‘Uh rent is the conseqhenen af Nppros 
priation and division ; amt theso are the eonmcgnans of limited oxtorte aut 
degrees of fertility. - a 
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to less‘ fertile, and more distant parts of this great 
fund, and: those parts more fertile and. less: dis i 
tant become more and more valuable to thetr’} pro- 
prietors as sources of rent. 7 

Mr. M‘Culloch has found fault with’ the Quar- 
‘terly Review for denominating the earth “a source 
‘of wealth ;” and says it might as well be culled t., 
source of pictures and statues, beeause it hap- 
pened to supply the materials of which they ard 
formed,* Most assuredly might the carth be 
called the source of all the species, of which 
wealth: is the genus; provided in the term 
‘earth” be included, as they commonly are, the sea 
and the mines, What can be aftirmed with truth 
of the genus, may be 'with truth aflirmed of ile 
species, and individuals ; and it may be truly 
affirmed of all the enjoyments, whose mates: 
vials wé derive from’ the carth, that the earth is 
their source. If Mr. M‘Culloch affirms’ that wealth  « 
consists exclusively of exchangeable value 5 and 
that that labour only is productive of wealth, 
which adds to valuo in exchange, he destroys at 
‘once-the foundation of his own theory, “hy which 
he attempts to oxtond the limits of productive 
labour beyond the boundaries assigned by Doctor - 








Political Economy, ji. 62. . 

Tho Quarterly Reviow has very properly useal the term @tar Doctor Smith, 
See Wealth of Nations, vol. is pe 419 be 2.1.1. He desetibes the eieulutings 
capital of a nation to be withdrawn annitally, to supply the anjeyments and the 
fixed capital ; and to replace what is withdrawn for that parpuse, to require cons 
linual supplics from the Uiree sources “Tandy, wines, and fisheries. Sve alse 
Mr. Mill, p. 238, . . 


be . 


ap mee 
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Smith.* According to his own theory w thing 
“maybe productive of utility and weilth, andl be 
tern da source of them, though it add nothing 
“directly to the exchangeable value of prodneg, 
The earth may be properly” termed the souree of : 
wealth, though rent be not paid in the pr ice of the’ 
‘ commodities derived from it. mh oa 
if land, like the atmosphere, were aalintiads in 
itd powers of supplying thé necessaries of life we 
require from it, it would, like the atmosphere, 
remain unappropriated. t+ Uf it were fimited in its 
powers of supply, but these powers being precisoly 
‘the same in all situations, it-would became appro. 
priated ; but its value, as a source of rent to the 
. proprietors, would ditfer offly with the advantages 
or disadvantages of its situation with regard to the 
“market for its produce, As it is nit only limited 
in its powers of supply, but differs in its deg 
fertility, its ‘value to the proprietors, as a source nail 
rent, alters not only according to its distance fram 
the differeyt scats of demand Jor its produce, but, 
according to the degrees of its:fertility.. Lands: at 
the same distancefrom theseatof demand, and with 
, the same facilities of conveyance to it, pay a grentor 
‘rent in proportion to their greater fertility, and 


st 











* Sea Principles of Political Economy, p. 403—417, 

¢ Mr, Malthus spysy.that infinite wmisery would bn ‘tho congue men of aneh 

unlimited powers. No doubt it would ; forns there j is, tcearding ta his aystem, 

aconstant tendency in the people, to press against thomneans ofenbsisionen, if the 

powers of the earth to supply thom were unliuited like the ais, son would press 

- Sgainst each other, til some fell into the son; whon thera would'he a eid deal 
‘of inconvenience as well a apong those who sload as those who fell. 
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lands in the same degree of fertility pay a greater 
rent to their proprietors, as they are nearer to uhes 
seat of demand, or have greater facilities of con- 


_veyance to it than other lands to which the same > 


seat of demand has recourse for supply. 
; Whether any rent be paid’ for the most distant 
‘and Iéast fertile lands to which any particular seat 
of demand, at any particular time, has recourse Tor 
supply; and whether, therefore, rent forms any 
compowent part of the: price, or exchangeable 
value, of the produce whichis brought fram them, 
is of no importance whatever to any thing but the 
Ricardo theory of profits and wages. It is abun- 
dantly manifest, that rent when paid by the farmer 
_ for the nearer and mord 2 fertile lands, is paid out Of 
the price he receives for the produce of these 
lands ; and that it must therefore, form a ¢ ompor\, 
nent’part of the price or exchangeable value of 
that produce. Whether it is or is hot a part of 
the exchangeable value of the particular produce” 
which is drawn from the very poorest and most 
distant land, to which any seat of demand has, at 
any particular time, recourse for supply or not, it 
is sufticiontly evident, that rent forms a com- 
ponent part of the price paid for the greater ‘part 
of the produce derived from the land; since price 
is the only medium through which ibis pak, 
Supposing that man enjoyed nothing but the 
simple necessar ies of Tile, and that ofall the funds 
ot sources from which these necesswics ave derived 


. 
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land were the only one appropriaed, there could 
‘bo little doubt that the expense of supporting” 
every man might be fairly considered as ultimntoty 
+ incident upon those who were pernu(led to appro. 
priate it,* Those who laboured, and those whe 
had stock employed; directly or indicce mee in its 
cultivation, would have an independent clan upon”, 
+ that portion of the annual returns, which they. 
dvew for. their subsistency’ in wages and polity; 
the proprietor of the:Jand would dopend Ax much 
upon the application of their labour and stock -to 
the ‘soil for his rent, as they depended upon bis 
permission to cultivate, for their wages and profits, 
But no other part of the society could have sueh 
,an independent claim updn tho annual returns, 
They must all necessarily depend, for their “siib- 
‘sistence, upon the proprictor of the soil,, whe 
i “would. gommand all the annual returns surplis to 
_ What ssubsisted those directly or iudiveatly em. 
ployed in its cultivation, 
Before industry extends beyond agriculture, 
- those who depond upon the pXoduit nel, or the sur 
plus produee of the landlords, for their subsistence, 
., have nothing to offer as an equivalent but theiv 
h prayers and their services; and in such varly 
stages of society, those wha subsist upon the sur- 
plus produce-are commonly divided int military 
- and church establishments. No one ean have an 
independent claim upon the proprietor of the soil 
for a portion of the surplas produce, while so 


. € ee . 
* Vxcoptions even to this will he noticed hy aad bye. 
eof d 
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one can possibly exist withontit, A portion ofthe 
society, equal to what this surplus will subsi ity is,* 
therefore, dependent upon the proprictors ; bat 
there is almost always an autharity in the saciety, 
even in this carly stage, cither self-created, or con- 
‘stituted by common consent, “that is parunount to 

. ‘that 6f{ the proprictors of the soil; and, this authority 
has the ‘privilege of disposing of a certain portion of" . 
the stir plus produce for’ the common benelit of the 
whole. The Government then becomes the mo- 
dium of distributing a certain portion of the sur- 
plus produce, to its chuych, military, and other 
public egtablishments ; and what it requires for 
this: purpose it levies in taxes. 

These taxes must, however, in such a state of 
society, be of necessity incident upon the propri- 
etors,of the soil, if the suil be all private property s! 
whether they be imposed upon the fand, or fund ; 
itself ; upon the instruments in meh andéstock « 
-employed to cultivate it; upon the produce after 
it comes from that fund; or inacapitation tax upon 
those who consumé it, or upon the’ proprictars 
themselves, 

In sueh an curly state of society, before industry 
has extended beyond the cultivation of the ‘soil, - 
and while the enjoyments of man are confined to. 
the simple necessaries of life, as the ‘sther funds or 
sources of subsistence are left a common property, 
all those who subsist upon the surplus praduce af 
agriculture, that is, all those not employer directly 
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or indirectly in the cultivation af the land, are loft 
* dependent upon the proprictors af the hand, aj 
upon thatauthority which is constituted paramour 
to these. In the kingdom of Pera, when invided ’ 
by the Spaniards, the sovervign had become the 
medium of distributing’ nearly all the’ dees pro 
duce of the land; and consequently, the soleland-. 
“pr prietor. Pern: therefore, exhibited a ride 
‘picture of Egypt, Persia, Tndia,* and China, So 
also did Congo, when discovered by. the Portu- 
guess. In the kingdom of Mexico, on the contrary, 
the surplus produce of the land was almost. all dis. 
tributed through the great feudal chicks. or torti- 
torial lords ; and Mexico oxhibited’a rade piclure 
of Europe, before the estalishment and atte the 
downfall of the Roman empire. 
“© Tn the annual returns from the fand, all that is 
; ‘over and above what is sufficient to pay the WABES 
« of the labour, and the profits of the stock directly 
or indirectly employed in its cultivation, is surplus 
produce; and all those who are not or have not °° 
stock so employed, are dependent upon and sib 
sisted by the Government and the Innd-propric- 
tors. In such early stages of society the greater 
’ part of the stock employed in: producing and dis- 








* India, it shoulj, be observed, was Hike Mexien, a feudal nation betire te 
Mahommedans invaded it. It was tha tendency of their Gavecauent, like duet 
of our awa, to alter this state; and India is now gornething like Paris ‘Che fouwtal 
systom of India will be considered ix anutler elapter's wad in Aho mens time t 
hog to refer the reader to Mr. Andrew Stecting's excellant paper pon Cuttin, 
in the last number of the Asiatic Resvarehes, 


* 
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tributing the fruits of the earth, commonly belangs 
to the Government or to the proprictors ofthe * 
soil: and, consequently, the whole of the annual 
produce, or newly the whole that is over und 
above what is required to pay the wages of labour, 
is left,at theix disposal. ‘The great works of Egypt 
: for irrigating the Jands, and facilitating the distri- 
‘ bution of the produce, were formed by the reve- 

nues ot the sovereign, like the roadsand granaries of 
Peru; andthe labour saved:by them in distribu- 
tion, or added by the inercased powers of pro- 
duction given to the soil, augmented the mass left 
at their disposal ; since they conveyed to no indivi- 
dual an independent claim upon the annual returny, 
While the sovereign in such carly stages of so- 
ciety, commonly forms, from the portion of the 
surplus produce which he distributes, all those 
kg'of great and general utility, which augment 
the produce of the land by irrigation, and freflitate 
its distribution in canals, roads, bridges, &c, &e. 
the proprictors of the Jand Jorm from that por- 
tion which they distribute all those of local ad- 
vantage ; ard commonly supply the moveable 
stock required in cultivation, When Pharaoh 
had purchased all the lands of Kpypt, his people 
had nothing left to sell but their ploughs and 
their bullocks; and when he had purthased these 
he had nothing, to pay out of all the pross pro- 
duce of the land, but the wages of the cultivator.* 





* Seo Genusis, eliyn 47th, 
: « 
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Under such circumstances his settlement wasox. 
"tremely liberal ; and thase with whom itwas vindg; a 
paying only one-fifth of the produce, would soon 
~ have had a considerable portion of surplus at their 
disposal, and become woprietors, rich In le 
tion to the extent and’ fertility of their estates, # 
But this system must haye been very unequal, 
‘it took the same portion from all kinds without 

, fepard: to the fertility;, and if measured in money, 
the same money-r rent from all lands without regard 
to thdir distance from the seat of denuund tor their 
produce. Thé lands of Egypt were, howevei, 
not perhaps yery different in their <productiye 
powers, since all were equally supplied with Che fer. 
tilizing waters of the Nile ; While the disadvantages 

‘of distance from the seats of demand wore di. 
. Ininished by the great fieilities of distribution 
‘ “formed by the sovereign. ; 













* a nalicacat was intended to Tio permanont; aud it probably hosted ay 
Jong -as most settlomonts of that kind do. Now ofton have die hands of every 
European nation oven changed finds in a contury er tye t 

+ Seo Young’s ‘Sravols in Franco, yoli. ped. B66, : 

Young ratos tho seod-wheat in Fmneo at 163 pride or 2p buslely the 
aera, nearly tho samo asin England, ‘Tho rettima in France mt me tvenyge 
of six Cimeg the seed 5 or wheat and vy 16 bushels the acres in Pandit tho 

} veturns ara rated at an average of 8, or 24 bushels the avr. ‘Vakbnye § in tho 
advantages of better spring corm, ha cousidurs, (hit de wettagtos por were it 
England are to those of Vranee ax 26 bualiels to 18 par acre, & 

‘In 1822 cstimaicr furnished to Parliament gave ta tha heat andy under 
tinge in England from 36 to 40 Inshels; aud to fo worst fram Ute Ud per 
RETO. 

Sonnini rated the produce of the lends of Hgypt nd Cont 26. 330) ronnie of the 


seed, on an average of x whole district. Ia tudiv flo the sea! fiom the fost 


e 
. « 
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Tn such gdrly states of society, that portion of 
the afinual produce which is required for the-sup- 
port of public, establishments, is sometimes drawn 
and distributed. through the medium of Govern- 
mont; and sometimes itis paid immediately by 
the lind proprietors to those’cstablishments, which 
.dre furnished with an assignment upon the. Jands: . 
for that purpose. But whether paid immediately 
by.-t the lana proprietors, or through the medium of 
Government, is of little or no“importance to those 
proprietors. It is a certain portion of the produce 
of the land taken from their disposal’; ancl all those 
subsisted upon it are a certain portion of the soci- 
ety Yemoved from their command, and placed at 
the disposal of the sovercign. All taxes, tithes, 
poor-rates, &¢. &c. in such a society might, there- 
fore, be considered as a burthen upon the land — 
proprietors, because they deprive then, of the dis- 
posal. of as much produce, as they take, and ‘of the 
‘command of as many people as that produce sub- 
sists ; since if no taxes, tithes, poor rates, Xe. &e. 
were taken; they would dispose of the whole of 
the produce, and command the whole of the 
people. 
But if the whole of the people, or the Govern- 


‘of all authorities, personnel inspection and measuraniunt, ut 144 pounds of wheat 
per aere, and the yeturus at from 4 to 380, or even 40, where tho lands are iri- 
gated, as thoy wore in Rgypt. ‘Phe returns from the very same land will deseend 


fram 80 to 4, as the soil becomes exhausted by tifluges 
+ 2 
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ment constituted by the whole of the yeople, wor 
to-appropriate any other fund equally essential sto 
their sibsistence, they would therehy reduce land.’ 
lords to a state of mutual dependance. ‘The saci. 
ety would depend upon the proprictors of” such 
fund for that portion 4 their subsistence which 
‘they required from it, cither directly or indircctly, 
ivough the medium of the Government; just in 
the same manner as, they depend diroctly ar indi. 
rectly upon land préprictors, for that portion of, 
their subsistence which they require from the soil, 
The land is more commonly appropriated than any 
other fund or source of the necessaries of Life, be 
, ‘eause.it is more adapted to appropriations and it 
pays a rent to individuals ‘because individuals: ap- 





propriate it. 
Among nations in the pastoral state, ar those 
which have made but little advances inthe agri. 
cultural, all the funds,of the absolute neeessn 
Nes of life are generally considered a common or, 
public property ; and in such states men are eon: 
monly found as jealous of their vight to draw from 
them what their wants or their convenioncs re. | 
quires, as ina more advanced state they are of: 
their private and exclusive rights in them, ‘Thus - 
among the Arabs, before their conquests'ex tended | 
over the mére advanced nations of the Roman and | 
Persian empires, -all’ these funds were decked, | 
‘as well by their'new legislator, as by their ancient 
laws, to be a common and pitblic property ; the 
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pastyre lands and salt pits, no less than the sea, 
the aly, the rivers, and the lakes ;* and it was con 
sidered criminal in a prince, or chief of a tribe, to 
have an exclusive pasture meadow, even in the 
vicinity of his dwelling. It was urged as a re- 
proach against Othman, the'third sovereign in-suc- 
.éession to Mahommud, that he had given to a, 
favorite the spoils due to the soldiers, and appro- 

: priated to himself pasture lands, all which, ac- 
cording to the laws, ought to’be left a-common and 
public property. 

Among them, as amang the ancient Germans, 
.the’ investment of property and labour in fixed 
stock, such as a dwelling-house or wall-cne losure, 
gave an exclusive right uf property in small space’ 
of land, either by common consent, of by recog 
nized, authority ;3[ but all the rest was lef('a com- 
mon, préperty.. But as. these people, the Arubs 
and ‘the Germans, extended their conquests over 
countries more advanced, whose. population was 
more dense, and whose industry was more ox- 


® Seo aH Musabih, be Gol. de TQ.1, Tie 


t asl Lita 4 (0? Ladls dla! a 6 lie ee 7) 
Seo Abut Feda's Annats, 

¥ This ditto enclosure was an inviolable property mneny tha Arabs, as anneny 
tho Germans, # ‘Chey were the Salie lands of the Germans, Vieos lueant, aon 
in nostrum maim connoxis of eolinsantibus adie 
spatio circumdat.’—Tneitus do Mor, Germ-Seo Esprit des Loix, fhe UL 22, 

‘These small enclosures werg denominated by tho. Germans in their uative wilds 
Salbacs, from Sala, a house,—Seo Puthor's German Fanpire—Blackstone’s 
Commentaries? 


nym quisyus dopa 
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ment constituted by the whole of the'people, were 


" to-appropriate any other fund equally essential :to 


their subsistence, they would thereby reduce land- 
lords to a state of mutual dependance. The soci- 
ety would depend upan the proprietors of such a 


fund’ for that portion *Of their subsistence which 
‘they required from it, either directly or indir ectly, . 
“through the medium of the Government; just in 
the same manner as they depend directly or indi- 


rectly upon land proprietors, for that portior'of 
their subsistence which they require from the soil. 

The land is more commonly appropriated than any 
other fund or source of the necessaries of life, ‘be- 





‘cause it is more adapted to appropriation; and it 
_ pays a rent to individuals ‘because individuals ap- 


propriate it, 
Among nations in the pastoral state, or those 
which have made but little advances in ‘the agri- 


* cultural, all the funds: of the absolute necessa- 


ties of life ave generally considered a common or 
public property ; and in such states men are com- 


* monly found as jealous of their right to draw from 


them what their wants or their convenience re- 
quires, as in a more advanced state they are of 


\. their private and exclusive rights in them. Thus 


“over the m 


-among the bon before their conquests‘extended 


re advanced nations of the Roman and 
Persian empires, all these funds were declared, 
as well by their new legislator, as by their ancient 
laws, to bea common and public property; the 





a, 
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pasture lands and salt pits, no Tess than the Seu, 
the air, the rivers, and the lakes F®and il wis cone 
sidered criminal in a prince, or chief of the, ta 
have an exclusive pasture meadow, even in 
vicinity of his dwelling. Tt was urged ws a re 
proach against Othman, the'third sovercign iesue~ 

_éession to Mahommnd, that he had given to it, 

favorite the spoils due to the soldicrs, and appri- 

' priated to himself pasture lands, al) which, Mts 

coréling to the laws, ought tobe left a common wl 
public property. 

Among them, as amaug the angiont Germans, 
the’ investment of property and Jahour in fixed 
stock, such as a dwelling-house or watl-enclosure, 
gave an exclusive right. uf property in sonal xpnice ay 
of land, either by common consent, oF by recog- 
nized authority ;{. but all the rest was left eom- 
mon; ‘prdperty. But as these people, the Arahs 
and ‘the Germans, extended their conquests over 
countries more advanced, whose population wix 
more dense, and whose industry was more ex 


nt) 


ow 


thie 


* Seo Miscat-ul-Musahih, bh. 6.1.7. bs Wel. 15. 


- — o 
t a) Uvbam 4 te ell wad) Cpa lyre craked y 
See Abu Feda’s Annals. . " 

£ This fittle enclosure was an, inviolable properly ntamnys thin Avites, ye aniang 
the Germans: #.They were the Salie lands of the Germans, Views Ioant, fri 
i agen aqebsqite, orien 


gritdes Doix, ty (he bes 






in nostrum morém connoxis ot cobarentibns wil 
spatio circumdat.”—Tacitus de Mor, Gertto-Seu 

These small enclosutes were donominnted hy the Geran iu their yitive wilds 
Salbaca, from Sala, a house,~See Puthor’s German Eanpiro-tlackatone’s 
Commentaries: > 
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tended, the funds whose boundaries were determin. 
able and whose powers of supply were limiteg,, ‘be- 
came a private property among them, as they had 
beenamongthevanquished people. Thelittleenclo- 
sures of the Arabs, like the Salbacs.of the Germans, 
swelled into large estates of allodial property, 


Lands, salt-pits, mines, and springs, all becamé 
private property ; and the codes of the barbarians, 


like ng of the Romans, left only, as “ res com- 
munes,” the air, thé:flowing waters, the sea, ‘and 
the shore, as far as ‘‘ the winter waves might, 
reach.”* | 

Springs and streams of pure and ‘holadoie 


water have’ been appropriated, while land has 


7 


been left a common property.; “It may,” says 
Hume, “happen in some countries at some pe- 
“yiods;’ that there be established a property in 
“ water, and none in land; if the latter be ti greater 
" abundance than can be used by the inhabitants, 
ped the former be found with difficulty and in 

“very small quantities.” In England, and other 





seountries, where men may draw to an unlimited 


extent for pure water, no man derives much value 
from, or attributes much to a spring; but in other 


parts of the world, the proprietor of a spring of 
wholesome water has been found to: have the most 


el Elementa Juris Civilis, lib. 2, tit. 1, 


St Pethaps @ spring of good’ water discovered in the island of Bermuda would 
bes ‘more valuable to # proprigtor than a large estate in land, 
+ Essays, vol. ii, p. 217, 


¢ © 


st 
In 
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, i 7 yp 
valuable species of property in the counlry. 


laces water, always valuable: im tse, 
bange; and the 





suc 
become extremely valuable in exc 
price paid for it, like -that paid in other countries 


for Jand produce, will, over and above the expences 


incurred in bringing it to market, in the wages of 
Jabour and the profits of stock, yield a rest to the 
proprietor, =; , 
The two springs which furnished the ancient city 
of Palmyra. with the ouly .pure and wholesome 
water to be found in that arid waste, in which it 
was situated; were no doubt, if appropriated, 
the most valuable property that a citizen possessed, 
or could possess. Indeed a very ingenious travel: 
‘Jer, while he justly attributes tho wealth of thal 
state to the situation of the city, as an entrepot for 
the Indian trade, considers that Uhis situittion wis 
rendetet? available only by these twa springs, 
- Les’ euxsources d’eau douce quo xonsol passed, 
“ furent surtout unyattrait: puissant (habitations 
“ dans ce desert aride et sec par tout ailleuens’| 


* In Piedmont and the Mitaneso, he who discarers «nsw xpritg dat Hherty 
to conduct'tho waters to what fancy hy pleases, payinyy t fixed compensation thu 
cutting through tho properties of others ; ad in thes, amd ntter ntates of Haly, 
the sovereign is the proprietor of all the rivers. Youny'n 'Tuwels in Banca aul 
Ttaly, vol. ii. p. 177, ' 

+ Wood says, theso litle streams, onca so valuable, axe now enthely regderted, 
Tho water appeared to him to bo warm and Aulphurcaus, bgt tke preaptey ait vil 
sidered it agreeable and salujions, Uy an ideeription pata alten Huy fyant 
that the cara of them was entrusted to.pfilcers elected for the purpose. Mwy Wat 
been conducted through the city hy worka under found, whirh wer repined ty 
Justinian for the Roman garrison, but ara now nogleated, : 

+ Volney's Vrovels in Syria; chap, 80, 


s : 
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The value of such a spring is proverbial in in some 
; parts of the East ;* and we find a female relative of 
the Khalif Maweeut, borrowing a thousand dinars 
from that sovereign to purchase one. By the code 
of Zoroaster, a criminal might expiate his crime by 
giving to an honest man streams of flewing water of 
a determinate size and depth ;} and the rivers and . 
streams of modern Italy, available for purposes of 
irrigation, are appropriated by the sovereign, or 
by individuals; as were those of ancient Egypt 
‘and Persia, ‘We are told by Polybius, that the 
Persians gave to those who conducted a stream of 
water to lands that had not before been irrigated, 
the free inheritance of the soil so watered by them 
for five generations ; and that the people were thus 
‘stimulated ‘to bring water from the distant moun- 
tains, ‘by'subterranean channels, totally unknown 
inhis day, even to those who still en, joyed. the ad- 
vantages of the waters.[ By these sprin s 
streams, the powers of the earth were made ak 
able; anda dreary arid waste converted into a 
, fruitful and populous country. : 
Had these springs been, as no doubt many of 






HN 3) 5 Bae ope dla! pe 

“8 fine property. < Fons murmurans in terra molli.” Abul Feda's Annals, 
vol, i. p. 380. 2 : 

+M. de Pastor p 83. 

t ‘See General History, Book 10. 

Montesquieu quotes this passage from Polybius, as imparting, that the Per- 
sian sovereigns gave the benefit or the monopoly of the springs, | instead of the 
inheritance of the land. Esprit des Loix, B. 8,1. 7. 


xe 
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then? were, conducted by people who had ae right : 
of property in the soil they irrigated, they wind 
necessarily have given to thetr proprictars wt mule 
pendent claim of no small magnitude upon Ue 
annual returns from the land, whose powers of fer 
‘tility they developed and improved, or alone nese 
‘available in tillage; and the income derived by 
" the proprietors would have been an independent 
claim upon the produce of the fand.® Ehud thay 
disposed of. these streams to the sovereign, alter 
conducting them to the lands, for an annuity, te 
be paid by a tax upon the lands, they could with 
as little justice be considered as a. hurthen upon 
the land proprietors ; and if Goverament bad fived 
theannuities it gave to the proprictors al’ the sprays, 
that tax could not have been incident uputhe rent 
of the land-proprietors. ‘The. cai of the prapii 
. springs upon the dands they enriched with 
theinqaters, either hnmediately, ar throwah the 
meditim of the Government, would Nave been an 
dependent of the proprietors, and wotix upoteat 
would have been a tax.upon an independent in 
come, 
* Even in this catly stage of sociely, in whieh 
Thave supposed industry fo be contined: teeth 
cultivation of the land, id (he distrifufion tl ds 
produce ; and the enjoyments of ante the traits 
of the earth in their ride Stato, olher Ine ntielt 





* ¢ Tho out : f 
; the ealtivators ofthe laud jn Persia, wheshave teres weiter thaw ti, 
require, dispose of it'to grent advantages” Seat Waren “Tom tot 


13) : 
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acquire an independent claim upon the arinual 


-vetutns from the land, by the formation of great 


and useful works, to facilitate the “distribution, 

Some might form navigable. canals, others: build 
bridges, others form roads. © The claims acquired 
by the formation of these works, would be enforced: 
through the medium of a duty, imposed upon the, 


produce distributed by their means; and as this 


claim would be independent, a tax imposed upon 


the income derived from the duty, would be a tax 


‘incident upon an independent income, : 


“Works for irrigation increase the quantity of the 
necessaries of life, derived fromthe land.; ‘and. as 
there is always a tendency inpopulation to augment 
ia ‘proportion as these necessaries increase, they in- 
crease the number oftlie people. But more persons 
quired, in ‘proportion to this increase, to 
apply their powers as instruments in the cultivation 
of the soil; because the ‘water conveyed j in’ such, 
works acts a8 a powerful instrument in improving 
and developiiig the natural powers-of soils already — 
in tillage; and in rendering available the natural 
powers of such as were before uncultivable. More 





’ men may be employed in cultivation after such use- 


ful works are formed; but the increase of produce, 
and of the people subsisted upon it, is in much 
greater propfation. More men are therefore left 
at disposal ; and they car, only be at the disposal 
of some one of these three: the sovereign, the 


, Proprietor of the lands, or those who form the 


Pan 


Reviette of” the First Sehuol. hit 
works. The Jast claim the serviows of this tnnly 
and the subsistence it requires ; fund their ala 
must. he recdgnized as just and indupoudent, They 
enforce théir claim upon the annual redirns (heaugst 
themedium ofa duty u pon the water, as il pasta la 
.the lands,. or upon the Jands as they ae irrigated 
by it; anda tax imposed uport their income, would 
be a fax upon an independent income.” 
~ “Works for facilitating the distribution of prastier 
do not directly or necessarily augiucut the saci 
returns from the soil; and consequently du not ime: 
cessarily augment the population, Bat at’ the tte» 
-tual population they render the application af Tew. 
numbers necessary, as instrmments for the daste, 
- bution of the actual ‘produce. The aunihers vv 
lieved from this duty or employment, ive at he 
service of some one oF other of those whe coud 
the siirplus produce; who in such a state@lsuriety 
are thé sovereign, the lait Zproprivtors, the proprie 
tors of works for irvigatién ans Lhose by who tie 
works for distribution aredinmenl, ‘Che Just of Maes 
have unquestionably, v just and judepessdeat edaga 
upon the services of the body relieved trons ihe 
work of distribution ; and the subsistenen repaid 
for its support. It is by them that its industry, avs 


MAIN, Capes aby rcs, 


Abb, estas ake 


* Water gives many other things besides finmiictity 5 9 
and deepens the staple or surfing mould, and jute wp 
Vous in a northern as in a soy hares inate, Mat aerator hot pan, atl ina ce, 
olimate, sandy or stony soils yiold,*« 
watered they became clothed with (ha gichest Senko, amd pled the tigest sc « 
Arthur Young's ‘Vrayala in Bravery vole ie po. ale, ; 

yg 
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an instrument, has been set free from the employ- 
“ ment of distribution ; and to the labour thus freed 

they have the most just and indepeilent - ‘efaim. 
~~ This claim they enforce by a duty; and'a tax im- 

posed upon thei income derived frém ‘this: duty, 

would be a tax upon an independent j income, and: 

not of necessity incident upon land-proprietors. 

? It will be useful here to remark, though the sub- 
ject will be treated more at large in another part 
‘of the work, that the labourers set free from’ the 
employment of distribution, and those added _to 
the mass of the people by works for invigation, 
without being requized in tillage, have no inde- 
pendent ¢laim upon what they’ require for subsist- 

| efice f¥om the land. They. require for subsistence 

~ the: simple | necéssarieg of.life from thosé who com- 
mand the“ surplus produce ; and in. return they 
offer theit services,; But, they have nothing else 

, to offer; and if those who command the surplus - 
produce will: not accept and employ them, they 
must’ beg, 7Ob,-or starve. Surplus produce for 
their subsistence may be abundant, but if those 
‘who possess it will not give it, without an equiva- 
lent different from that-which alone they can offer 
——the use of their physical and mental powers-—— 

- they may starve.* : 












vas ‘practical importance, because 
such works are-for the most part formed cither by the Jand-proprictoys themselves , 
or by people who found no daim upon them, If those-on whom they are left 
{0 depend will not employ them honestly, they must subsist by distionest means. 
“This subject will be treated, i in another place, ‘See Malthus on Political Heo- 
samy, p. SIL. 577. ' : 


‘ 


dependent 
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All the claims J have supposed to he nedquered 
by the formation of works for irrigation atl dbdtrie 
bution -in fis state af society, are manifestly in 
; and cannot be considered. as a hur 


thé upon the proprietors of the soil; nor cathe i 


- tax imposed upon the incomes arising fram: Chen 


be considered as so incident. This bax would) be 
the medium of taking, from those by whon ie 
works were formed, a certain number of the pete 


ple? whose services and subsistence these wards 


gave them, and placing them at the disposal ol the: 
sovereign, for public purposes, o 

All such claims might be transferred to the Ga 
vernment, for equivalent annitities, to be paid unt 
of taxes, imposed in fhe same manner as the pai 
vate duties had been; but’ such axes could nol 
justly be considered asa burthen incident agent Ue 
rents of the landlord. ‘ 

But ifin this early stage 
tors should themselvés form and niaintain all these 
works, to increase, proditec, and feititate dita 
bution; and the earth should remaia the only tae 
or source of the necessaries of lite appropristed | 
no independent claims upon them could be acquit 
ed by any other class; aud the Whole seetety 
must remain dependent upon them ian indivi 
pensable part of, thiein subsistone “4 This this nensel 
ence, however, wouldhe merely "the CONSUL 
of appropriation, which would he the COMBUC Tet: 


° * . 
*)Tshalf have cecasion to vofer tw this cone! HOM A whee ysl sbaptes 














and-it will be fo el ical j i 
i nnd of great Mactioal Unprbande gn one Dadian udtanasteateon, 
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of the limited extent and powers of the fund ; ‘and. 
” the same consequence would follow the appr opria- 
tion of airy other fund or source of thé" necessaries 
~—~of life; air, water, &c. The.German Prince, who 
monopolized his atmosphere, by i imposing a tax:on 
breathing in it, reduced his people to as complete © 
a dependence upon him, as the Peruvian, Indian, 
or Egyptian Prince, who monopolized his land. 

Ij would be great folly to suppose, that an at- 
gsphere could be more productive of the necessa~; 
“wes we require from it, because it happened, to be 
appropriated, and thereby yielded or produced a 
value in exchangé;,.and it would be equally so, 

‘to supposé that a Government,which monopolized 
th8 ‘sea, ‘and added the profits of the monopaly to 
the exchangeable value of; thessalt and fish it pro- 
duced, rés idered that sea more productive of these 
- necessaries than any, other sea. It would be no ; 
_ less folly to sippose, that ‘the labour employed in 
guarding them nopolized atmosphere and sea, or 
" the labour and'the stock employed in making salt 
and taking fish in such a sea, jvas more productive 
of necessaries and enjoyments than any other. 
The stock and the labour employed i in taking fish 
‘and manufacturing salt in the wnappropriated sea, 
would ‘be ‘just. a8 productive of fish-and salt as 
those-employdd in the appropriated sea: but, the 
latter would produce a vallie inl" exchange which 

the former would ;not; and this value would be 
paid in the price. ‘ ; , : Ba? 


+ 
€ nds 
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The labour and stock cmployed in 8 a 
lized sea, produces what the fabourand atoek aun 
unappropriated sea docs not~-a value in exchange, 
added’ to’the produce; which value must fe paid 
in ‘the’ price: but this Jabour and stock de ioe 

,theteby produce more of the necussarics andl eh 

joyments, or fish and salt, derived from the fund; 
nor do they add any thing to their utility, or value 
inuse. They exchange for more, but (he fish and 
salt'do not furnish more subsistence or enjoyment 
to thosé who consume them, than the fish cand silt 
of any othér sea. : 

The’ powers of naturecould not be altered by the 
mere act of- appropriation : thé atmosphere lett fev 
would contain as much vital air as the almosphess 
monopolized by’ the, impgsition of lax. "The sen 
left free would yield just a8 much fish ‘ind salt us 

the sea appropriated. Appropriation, monopulivs, 
taxes, ‘and duties, all add to value in exelange, 
and to price" but they aré none of them consider 
ed to be very efficiént instruments iffaclelings (a thy 
quantity of our necessaries and enjoyment, or ty 
the ‘utility or value of those in use! They none of 
themaugment the powers andeflicioney of the fils 
and instruments to which they are applied, npr ie 
they add to the quantity orwdility of Uke enjayments 
or necessaries upon which they we dinpased. Still 
they produce a Value ih oxchange, which is inddet 

oe the price, over and above what ig required, tu 


‘ * 


. 
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pay the wages of the labour and the profits of 
stock actually employed in producing and bring- 
“ing these necessaries and énjoyments to market. 
They are therefore productive in this sense; and 
in this sense the tax gatherer is.as productive asthe 
monopolist ; and the monopolist as the landlord. 
Tt was in this sense that the Economistes made 
agriculttral labour the only productive la¥our ; 
but in this they were not correct, because tax ga- 
therers, monopolists, and patenteés, were equally, 


“productive. Tt was in this sense that Doctor’: “Smith 


. 


+ 


admitted agricultural labour to be more produc- 
tive than that of manufuctures and ‘commerce. 
They were more productiveof value in exchange 
and value in exchange was wealth ; they were, 


‘therefore, more produétiye ‘of wealth, The value 


in exchange of any “things i is what, that thing will 
purchase’ or command ; aiid that labour was pro- 
ductive which could add, any thing of this vahie to 
the object wpon which it was employéd. - The la- 
hour, employéd in producing arid bringing to mar- 
ket from a find that paid rent, taxes, tithes, poor 
rates, kc. would give more of this value to the ob- 
ject upon which it was employed, than the labour 
employed in producing and bringing to market 
froma fund that paid none of those. things; be- 
cause: ‘they woyld . enter into the price or ex- 


; changeable ealué of the produce’ of the one, and 


not into that of the. other. . In this sense the labour 


and stock employed i in peniucing. and britiging to 
a t i 
is cn 2 


tt 
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produce at 


"any ‘particular seat of demand, the ( 
nearer and more fertilc land, will be mare ji'e- 
ductive than that employed in producing aul 
bringing’ to the seat ‘of demand, the produce of 
more distant and less fertile land ; heeause, while 
the price. is, the same, a greater portion. of that 
price goes to rent, or produit nel, The sume 
may be said of appropriated mines, Gsheries, We, 
Xe. as the rent of all appropriated finds is re 
gulated by the same principles, Ae 
" ‘Thati'the taxes and profits of monopoly enter 

into ‘the price or exchangeable value of our nia 
nufactired enjoyments, and, favcigu Iuxuries, cn 
hardly be disputed, except by-a few closet ren 
soners, for the purpose, of establishing a fivouritt 
conclusion; and. that the labour and stack cr 
ployed ‘in preparing and bringing them tomarked 
must, therefore, reproduce a value th exchanger 
equal’ to those ‘taxes and.iprofits, aver nnd above 
the wages of that labouf and the profits of that 
stock, must follow*as a necessary Consequence, 

* Labourers and labouring cattle employed in 
“agriculture, not only oceasion, like) the work 
“‘men.in manufactures, the repraduetion ofy cule 
ad equal to their own consmmption, or to the capi 
tal which employs them, together with its 
“© owner’s profitss»but. of a mut greater dytur. 
eat he tan tar a al 
" of ithe rent i cm i eae Teproduction 

te > landlord. "This vent nity bp 
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“ considered as the produce of those powers of na- 
-“ tuve which the landlords lend to the farmers.” * 
In the same sense, the taxes upon manufactures 
— may be considered as the produce of those powers 
of nature which Government lend to the mamtifac- 
turer; and the profits upon the monopolies of salt, 
as the produce of those powers of nature in the. 
sea which Governments lend to the salt-makers, 
The powers of the funds and instruments to pro- 
duce these things, are not increased by the taxes 
“’and monopolies; nor are their qualities: in-use and 
enjoyment improved ; but their axchangéable 
value is augmented, and their price incfeased. 
The errors arise from changing the sense in which 
the térms ave used without changing the terms 
themselves ; 5 and affirm ing of the term in one 
sense, whiat can be with’ truth affirmed of it only 
‘In.another. | This is the great source of error and 
perplexity fn this science ; and its practical i im- 
‘portance has thereby beei almost entirely destroy: 
ed of late years, - 








> Wealth of Nations, B, 2, 1. 5. val. 3. p. a. mc 
} The term ‘' capital,” in the 2nd chapters ill be shown to be more produc- 
tive of error than the term “value.” 
The term “ value” is used by Doctor Smith, in four senses :—~lst. Value ia 
 Use-—2d. Value in exchange.—3d. Value in esteem.—4th, Real value, 
Tt is only when he uses the term without the adjective, than he can be mis- 
", understood. He says water is extremely valuable in use, but has no value in 
exchaiigé, A Dismondyhas much value jn exchange, but vory Jittle in use— 
Wealth of Nations, vol, isp. 42. An old?and faithful Horse or Dog may be 
very valuable i inesteem, but have neither value in use nor exchange. 
Mr. M‘Culloch confounds value in use and value in exchange throughout his , 
bok ; and I believe intends that they shall be understood to mean the same 
Pd e Bo 


’ 
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Mr. Malthus has fallen into the same error of 
Ttural Jabour ig mere pro- 


supposing, that agricu 
ane 


ductive of what, we require from it for our nae 
enjoyment; than any other species of tabour, be 
cause it affords arent to the landlord 5 ane thi 
its capacity to pay this ront must be chielly or 
solely attributed to some peculiar powers in the 
“soil, the gifts of nature to man, These peculiar 
powers in ,the soil, which enable it to maintiin 
more persohs than are employed to work it, are, 
he suppose ‘the source of rent ; and other things 
do not pay: rént, because they have not these po 


euliar powers. But the other; finds or sources of 


our subsistence and enjoyments have the sane 
powers : the springs and rivers supply with walter 
move men than are employed upon them y the seit 
and salt-pits supply moré, inen with that exsential 
article than are employed to manufacture it, De 
one nation’s atmosphere and sca supply more vital 
air and salt than those of another, becanse they 
happen to be appropriated or monopolized? Are 
not the sea and the. atmosphoro of a prince, whe is 
graciously pleased to Jeave them free to his sub. 
jects, as replete with the powers of supply iye ts 
with air to breathe, and silt to use, as Chose af 
another, who is‘graciously pleasud Ly monapolize 











thing. This is ta bo regretted; as it Jeads 0 confuddon, embarivament, andl 
eran for by confounding them in his own Writings, he doer not abvaya ges 
celve their distinction in‘thase of athors, ‘this subject vill Las teeatei mrs: datly 
‘in the Reviow Of the Second Schanl, Dare oe 

Real valuo of course means the aantity of lahaur jae 





et iat thine. 











“ave not social, are at least gregarious ; 
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or appropriate them? Mr, Malthus is one of th, 
most amiable men and candid writers of hispge , 
and I should be very sorry to misunderstand-him,* 
Whenever any fund or source from, which we 
derive the necessaries of life, or its enjoyments, i is 
appropriated, whether it be the earth, the mines, 
the springs, salt-pits, sea, or air, must pay a rent, 
or the property is unprofitable to the proprietor ; 
and this rent, or whatever other denomination we 


.. may choose to give it, must be paid in ‘the price of 
‘the necessaries or enjoyments we derive 





rom it, 
Assoon as a nation emerges from its! paste oral and 
wandering state,’ ‘land becomes appropriated and 
is made to pay ‘a Yent in some form or other. 
‘Men,” as Doctor Johnson ‘has observed, “ if they 
” and when 
they cease to wander’ over the unappropriated 
waste, their. encampments, their villages, their 
towns, and their cities, become seats of demand 


sfor the produce of lands beyond their immediate 


vicinity. 

The lands in the immediite .vicinity become 
more valuable to their proprietors as sources of 
vent, in proportion to their’ fertility; and. those 
more remote become more valuable as still more 
distant lands are had recourse to for supply. _Dif- 
ferent lands of equal fertility will give, as surplus 
produce or rent 'to the proprietor, the same portion 
of the annual, returns from. the labour and stock 





rs hee . 
* Ste Principles of Political Economy, p. 140. 142. 149, 151. 227. fas 
e raat ’ 
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ation; but the price of (te 


* applied to their cultiv . 
ae at of He 


returns from all being the same in the sey 
demand, and this price increasing as more ane 
more distant lands ave had recourse to far supply, 
and greater costs are incurred in Dovingring that 
supply to mayket, more and more rents are paid to 
the proprietors of the nearer lands. As reeourse 
js had to more distant lands, those less fertile, bul 
nearer to the seat of the demand, arc hratgght inte 
tillage ; and poor Jands in the vicinily pry as much 
ir proprietors, as the richest ands at it 





Every seat of demand, when it-becames fixed, 
must fiom its earliest establishinent bave recourse 
to more distant and less fertile jinds, as its popula 
tion and demand increase’; ‘and as it does so, ee 
price of produce increases}: and with this ineresse 
the rents of the proprietors of the nearer anid mere 
fertilé lands augment. It-has heen saitl that ** in 
“New Holland, where there is an ample supply 
« of fertile and unappropriated lands, if is certain 
“that until the best Jands are all cultivated, rent 
“will never be hear "But what is here is 
sumed ag certain will, T believe, be faund CORLEY 
to the fact ; for rents are now paid for very poor 
lands near the different establishments or sents of 
demand, while much very rich land at i distiiee 


remains waste and unappropriated, 
* M'Culloch’s Principles of Potitienl Keonony, p, U2. The outer, F te 
lieve, infonds tg be understood 19 mean hy the dvst, Uke mese teetitie lana, iia 
+ in this €gngo T understand hire, os 
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Qn the first establishment of such seats of de. 
. mand, (other things equal,) the most fertile parts 
are commonly selected ; and the most fertile / por- 
tions of these parts are first appropriated,’ “either 
by common consent or by recognized authority; 
but as these seats augmentin population, recourse 
becomes necessary to more distant and less fer., 
tile. The costs of supply from the poorest. and 
most distant, to which recourse is at any time had 
_ for supply, must be paid in the price of the pro- 
duce brought to these seats; and'the produce of 
those less distant and more fertile selling at the 
same rate, they’ pay a greater and a greater rent, 
Seeing that land’,tlus almost universally paid a 
“fént in some shayfe or other, people were led to 
‘believe, that it could’arise only from some powers 
‘ peculiar to the soil; and that these powers alone 
could enable it to yield to the stock and labour ap- 
‘plied to its ‘cultivation, this new value i in exchange, 
the source of the wealth of every nation, 
“Ht is,” says Doctor Smith, ‘‘ the produce of 
“the land which draws the fish from the waters ; 
“and it is the produce of the urface of the earth 
“which extracts its minerals from its bowels.” 
, But the surface of the earth is scarcely less de- 
‘ pendent upon the waters.and the mines, than the 
waters and, the mines are upon the surface of the 
earth. -Without the waters of the Nile, what 
would the lands of Egypt have yielded to the Pha- 
raohs, and the Ptolemies? and without the-rains 


é 







ey 
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“from the clouds and the metals front the atines, 
what would the soil of England now yiekl fo 'us?. 
and ‘without,the atmosphere and the sourew of 
light, what woild the surface of the earth yield to 


__ the labours of man in any part of (he world 5 ar int 


what part of the world could he labour? 

. All the fands or sources of stthsistence are alike 
essential to man; and he could no more live with- 

out air, water, and sat, than without corn, frerhs, 
Limits placed to the powers ol” sip 








and cattle. 
plying what we require from any one ofthem, winst: 
necessarily limit the inerease of those who depend 
upon if for their supply. Confine a mau in a 
space that will contain respirable air enoush for 
only.ten days, and give him a year's supply of 
land produce, he will only live ten days. Give 
him water enough to support him only fen days, 
and furnish him with air and corn enough for ten 
tnonths, and he will live only ten days. 

Land is not more necessary to man bees it 
happens to be limited in its powers of fertility, aaul 
extent of surface ;, all the things we have mention 
ed are equally hecessiry to ow well being; Jour 
land being commonly more limited in its fwers 
of supply than the other finds; and: being more 
adapted 'to appropriation, is more commonly ape , 
propriated, : s : 

Let us suppose that the powers of Springts: ta 
supply water were limited in*the same finn 
that; the ancient city of Palnyra, for instapec, bird 





. 
. 
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in its centre one spr ing, which in an early stage | C 
+ its rise, supplied-water sufficient for the people 
that at-a distance of ten miles from, the city aho: 
ther was to be found, capable of ‘supplying pre- 
cisely the same quantity of water of the same qua, 
lity ; and that at every stage of ten miles, between 
that city and the Euphrates, a similar spring was 
available. When by the increase of population, 
the central spring should have been found incapa- 
ble of supplying the'demand for water, recourse 
“would of course have been had to that situated at 
ten miles distance ; and the price of water in the 
city being at least, équal to the costs of conveying: 
this water ten miles, the proprietor of the central. 
Spring would receive a rent equal to the cost of 
bringing as much water as his spring would supply, 
tex miles. If this spring at ten miles distance 
from the city had before paid a rent to its proprie- 
tor, being available there for the purpose of water: 
ing cattle, wrigating lands, &c. &c. this rent ‘he. 
would of course still’ have when. converted to the 
purpose of supplying water to, the people of the 
city, or he would not allow: ib to ‘be so converted, 
This rent would be added to the costs of the sup- 
ply; and paid in‘the price by those who used ov 
‘ enjoyed the Water ; and the spring in the city 
would. pay, a rent equal tothis, over and above 

the sum equal to the cost of conveyance. 

As the population increased, recourse would be 
had to the springs situated: at the move distant 


’ 
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t of those nearer wonld theres: 


” stages; and the ren 
ased costs of conveyinee » 


in proportion to the incre: 
to the great seat of demand ; till they approached 
‘the bank of the Euphrates, whose powers of supe 
ply being unlimited, would-render a recourse to it 
more distant fund or source of supply unnecessary. 
The costs of supplying this water from (he most 
distant springs, to which recow'se beewme from 
time to time necessary, must bave been paid in 
the price; and as these costs increased, the price 
of water must have inereased. As in all other 
things, the increasing demand would have caused 
the increased supply through the medium ofan ine 
creased price; and the increase of price would have 
preceded the recourse to more distant springs, wel 
increased costs of supply. ‘Thedemand reyulates 
‘the distanceto which recourse shall be had for sap 
_ ply ; and effects the supply through the mediuin of 
an increased price. But no increase off cost in the 
supply of water from the nearer springs went 
take place; and their rents would ineyeuse with 
the increase of price, Rent.might or miyht uot 
form a component part of the price of the water 
from the most distant springs, as they were av 
were not available and. profitable in intlieg pars 
poses; but it. would necessarily forme a paurt at 
that brought to the seat af the demand (rom the 
nearer. The productive powers of (hese springs 
would not, however, be inereased. "The ‘Siniay 
_ quantity of water, of the same precise quality, and 
® N 


j . 
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therefore value, in use, would be yielded by tliem ; 
but‘ its value in exchange and price would be in: 

creased, and the vent of the proprietors would in- 

crease in proportion. 

Let us further suppose, that there had been in 
the vicinity of the city another spring, which, by 
digging to a considerable depth, might have been 

‘made to supply as much water as the central 
spring supplied without any digging atall. Ifthe 
costs of digging and maintaining the well were 
jess than those of bringing the water ten miles, 
when recourse became necessary toa second 
spring, and the necessity became. indicated. by: 
the rise of price, it would be had to this deeper 
tne near the city, before it would be'had to the 
open one at the distance of ten miles. As long as 
recourse is necessary to more deep and distant 
springs, the price will necessarily increase, so as 
to pay thet costs of bringing the supplies to the 
seat of the demand; and as this price increases, 
those less deep and nearer become more and more 
valuable, and pay a higher rent to their. proprie- 
tors. Rent might or might not. be paid for the 
deepest and most distant, to which that seat had 
recourse at any particular time; and «might. or 
might not form a component part of the price of 
the water derived from them; but it would neces- 
sarily be paid for the nearer and less deep, and 
form part of the price paid for the waters derived 
from them. 
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Thus all the principles which regulate the value 

* of lands to their proprietors, as a fund for supply: 
ing han with the necessaries of Jife and the mate- 
rials of bis more refined enjoyments, INly hes ape 
plied to any other fund, on which ho is exquallly 
dependent ; provided its powers be limitedt in ue 
same manner. Land is not the only fund that te- 
‘quires the application of stock and labour ta nntke 
it yield those things which our wants derned 
from it, Salt is drawn from the pits, tho Inkes, 
and the sea, only by the application of Jabonr anil 
stock ; metals are drawn from the mines, and fish 
from thé waters, by the same application. 

In the early stages of society, before industry 
has extended beyond the cultivation of the land: 
seats of great demand are not formed by those whe 
have the fruits of their own labours, in arts and 
manufactures, to offer as equivalents in exehsni 
for those of agriculture, They are formed hy 
those who, as proprictors of the soil, command its 
surplus produce in rents; or, by those who, as the 
officers of an authority paramount to that of the 
proprietors, command the whole or a park of that 
surplus produce, in taxes; and hy those who de- 
pend upon them for what they require of this sur. 
plus -produce: for subsistence, It depends upon 
those who command the surplus proditee, and the 
Services, or mental and physical powers of hone 
suhsisted upon it, whether the litter are usefully, 
uselessly, or mischievously employed. ‘They ein ; 


n 2 * 
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mand the necessaries of life, and the services o 
«those who depend upon them for subsistence ; and 
if they do not employ them usefully, the fait is 
theirs. Man is an instrument whose mental and 
physical powers may, in the rudest state of .so- 
ciety, be made to contribute to the security, com: 
fort and happiness of -his fellow-creatures; and, 
these powers are always at the disposal of those 
on whom he depends for subsistence. Subsist- 
ence, in this early stage, is the only species of 
stock necessary to his efficient employment; and 
whether this be given to him as capital, with a. 
view to areturn of profit to the individual who 
gives it; or as revenue, with the view of: bene- 
fiting society by his labours wpon some great and 
useful'work, he is equally employed.* 

In Peru there was but one great city; not, as 
Doctor Robertson suppases, because industry had 
not extended to manufactures and commerce, but 


* Tt-has been said that the employment of the people depends upon the accu- 
mulation of capital. But if by capital is meant, as Doctor Smith means by it,’ 
the produce of industry employed with a view to individual profit, the conclusion 
is not just, : is 

Both Doctor Smith and Mr. M’Culloch say that their employment depends 
upan floating capital only ; and of floating capital, apon that part only, which 
consists of food, tools, and clothing. ‘This reduces ‘tha terms of: their propost- 
tions tora tangible shape ; but the sense of the term. is often changed in every 
page and every prfiposition, without any change in the word capital. Mr 
M‘Culloch raakes employment depend upon food and clothing, whethor they be 
employed with a view to profit or not, Then pray how can he say; thnt three 
millions a year are sent, in food and clothing, from Ireland, to pay absentees, 
and still deny, that any pert of the produce, on which the employment of labour 
depends, is sent out of Ireland? Of this I shall treat again by and by. 


e 


‘ 
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because, the whole of the surphes praduce a tn: 
earth was distributed through the medi af (lhe, 
sovereign, and all the great public establighierenls 
of the. empire, to whom that surplus wis istii : 
buted, were concentrated in the capital ar seat ol 
his residence, In Mexico there were thirly cities, 
‘not because industry had been more estonded, 
* but because there were thirty great lervilorial pro: 
prietors, or mediums through which the sarplus 
produce of the earth was distributed to establish- 
ments maintained at the scats of their respective 
residences. In the empire of Gongn’ there were 
‘many cities, though society was in n still rudee 
state than in Mexico or Peru; not beeuse indies. 
try had extended, nor because there were miany 
great territorial proprietors ; but because the cue 
peror delegated his authovily to vieuroys ol” pro- 
vinces, who became, as in China, the medina of 
distributing the greater portion of the surplus pra- 
duce to great public establishments, meitititined at 
their residences, 

But those subsisted upon the suitplas prodien 
of the land were more usefully or more innocently 
employed in Pera, which had only one prent cit ys 
than in Mexico or Congo, whore there were ma ny.* 
There: subsistence was not given to then as capt: 
éal, with a view to individual prokits Dut as eceeaae 
expended with a view to bonefit society in general 

* Peru had only ono gront city, Jn all the conuiniaue of the tnews sity 
one place, Cugko, had the appearance or was citittad to thu nner ot a vity. 


Hist. vol, 2, p, 353. —Bloxice had many. Hist, vol, 3. pet, Wit, 
* 
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by their labours ; as in Egypt, where all the prea 

.and ‘useful works, in roads, canals, bridges, gra 
naries, &c. &c. were formed by subsistence’ dis. 
tributed as revenue. Peru had two great roads 
so formed, from Cuzko to Quito; each fifteen hun. 
dred miles long, and both furnished with bridges, 
granaries, and places of accommodation throughont, 
their whole extent. These works, though not form. 
ed with a view to-profit, were really profitable to 
the sovereign; for, by facilitating the distribution of 
the produce of the land, they set a vast number free 
from that employment, and left them. at the dispo- 
sal of the sovereign for other purposes, because he 
alone commanded the surplus produce, on which 
they depended for subsistence, . They were still 

‘ more useful’ to the people in general. They con- 
tributed to their security, convenience, and enjoy- 
ment ; and the stores preserved throughout their 
whole extent, made years of plenty supply the de- 
ficiency of years of scarcity. 

In Mexico and Congo* no such great and use- 
ful works were formed; and though there were 
more towns and cities, the mental. and physical 
powers of those who depended upon the surplus 
produce of the land were. Jess advantageously or 
less innocently employed.} Their establishments 
consisted chiefly and almost exclusively of soldiers; 

* See an account of Congo in the Latin compilation of M. Gotardus Arthus 
Dantiseanus. I know of no translation of this work ; but it deserves translation, 


Published 1608, caput. 6. p, 124. . 
+ There was scareely a passable road in nll the empire of Mexico, 
é 


. : ie 
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*whilé those of Peru were chietly campased of the 
which is said to have recived 


religious order, : 
Ww 


nearly one-third’ of the annual produce al ' 
land.* No doubt the greater part of this ocelest- 
astical establishment might have been employed 
more advantageously for the society ; hut where 
a great portion of those supported upon the sure 


* plus preduce of agriculture must be lett idle, they 


are more innocently idle as priests than as imny 
thing. else; and in these early stages of society 
large ecclesiastical establishments scom essentially 
necessary to internal order and security. 

As the powers of the land to supply the neces» 
saries which man requires from it are commonly 
more limited than those of the other funds, the poe 
pulation of such great seats of demand, etre ins 
dustry has extended beyond agriculture, and when 
all the lands are-cultivated, can extend only with 
an increase of territory, or with improvements in 
the system of tillage. The surplus produce of Cie 
domestic lands is not, in such states at saciety, 
purchased from farmers and cultivators wilh eynis 
valents ; it is exacted asa right by the Guyer 
Tents, in taxes; or claimed asa property hy the 
landlords, in vent. But these rights and elwins 
cannot extend to other states and communities, 
that are independent of them; and ax they can, in 
this state of industry, have no cyuivalents lo offi 
to such states and communities, in exchanpe for 

+ * Robertson’s Amorica, vol, 3, peal, dan, 


. 
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the surplus produce of their agricultural industry 
their population can never extend beyond the 
numbers whom their own lands can provide ‘with 
the necessaries of life. 

' In such societies those only can be free and in. 
dependent, who have a property in the land, or 
in some instrument necessary to its cultivation; 
all the other members must depend, sither upon 
the proprietors of the land or upon the Go. 
vernment; and in the free. states of ancient 
Greece, as the number of free citizens was conti- 
nually diminishing by the concentration of landed 
property, they were always proposing to extend 
the number by new sub-divisions of the land.* It 
is common to suppose that in these early stages 
of society, when the sovereign is the great propric: 
tor of all the-lands, because he is the great me: 
dium of distributing atl their surplus produce, all 
his subjects areslaves ; but itis generally found, that 
more free men are employed directly and indirectly 
in the cultivation of the lands of such a-nation, 
than are employed in cultivating those of nations 
in which the land is distributed in property. among 
the subjects. 

In Mexico, for instance, there were thirty great 
feudal or territorial lords, who had uncontrolled 
jutisdiction within their own dominions, each over 
a hundred thousand subjects, like the great feudal 
lords of the middle ages in Europe, They distri- 


» 


* Polybius, B. Sth, 1. 9th. 
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‘puted the greater portion of their lands to infivrier 
nobles in property, on condition of military AGENTS. 
The inferior nobles, having but a small portion ot 

and, the cultivation of which they could imanedi- 
ately superintend and inspect, reduced all) (hese 
by whom thg lands were tilled to complete slavery 
and bondage, in order to take the greatest possible 

* portion of what they produced. ‘The lands distri 
buted arnong’ them were tilled almost cutively by 
slaves ; as those distributed in allodial property 
among the Saxons in England, were tilled by Qu: 
ancient Britons reduced to-slavery. But the 
great feudal Jords could not themselves: superin- 
tend and immediately inspect the cullivation af 
their reserved lands, Instead, therefore, of ureing 
those who cultivated them to work by the fear of 
the chain and the lash, they were obliged tu in- 
vite them to it, by leaving to them a greater por. 
tion of the annual return. Those wlio cittivatreadt 
the lands of the great lord wore, therefore, more 
freé than those who cultivated the lands al the in- 
ferior nobles.. 

But the sovereign was still less capable than 
the great feudal or territorial lords, to superintend 
and inspect the cultivation of his domains; and 
found it still more necessary to invite men to tll 
them by leaving, as the reward of (heir industry, 
@ greater portion of the annual retns, AW the 
farmers and cultivators of the imperial domains 
were free; and where all the Jands of the epire 


a 
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belonged to the sovereign, all the farmers and cul- ‘ 
.tivafors were free men. In the estates of the in. 

ferior nobles of Mexico, we are told every free 

man held land in property ;* but this was because 

every man, who was not a noble with Janded Pro- 

perty, was reduced to the state of slavery, The 

Saxons, when they seized upon and divided the, 

Jands of England, reduced all the former occu. 
pants, to the number of more than 4 million, to 

slaves, transferable with the lands. ad. 

In Peru no man held land in property, and yet 
every man who cultivated the land was free, and 
held his lands on certain tenures, stipulating the 
portion of the produce he should pay to the sove- 
reign, and that which he should retain for his own 
use.[ Those only were considered in a state of 
servitude, who depended upon the surplus produce 
distributed by the sovereign, without holding an of. 
fice, or having any thing to offer but their Services; 
and they were employed in distributing that pro- 
duce, and forming and repairing, the. public 
works.§ When I say that in Peru no man had: a 
property in land, I of course-do not mean to use 
the term as a mathematical universal, to whicly 
there is no exception; as some lands were no 

* Robertson, vol, 3. B, 4. 

t Wilfred received from a Saxon convert an estate with tho persons and ‘pTO+ 
perty of its inhabitants, to the amount of eighty -seven families, Gibbon, vol, 4, 
bi as had no right whatever to alienate ‘the lands given to them to tii. 


Hist. B, 4th. . . 
§ Robertson's Hist. B, 4, vol. 3. p.296, « 
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doubt given to priests and favourites; and some 
might have become property by prescription, a8 in . 
those’ nations, (Egypt, Persia, and India,) of which 
Peru wasa rude picture. 1 do not pretend. to 
give a picture of socicty; I merely use a picture 
already given, as an illustration, 

. In ‘this early state of society no great town or 
"city could grow up independent of public esta- 

blishments, under a very minute subdivision of 
landed property; as all the surplus produce would 
be consumed by'the proprietors upon the small 
portions of land that yielded it,* We are told 
that at one time England had above fifty thousand 
towns; and these could not, of course, as justly 
observed by the Quarterly Review, have been any 
_ thing more than aggregate masses of husband- 
men.{ Every great town or city that may have . 
grown up independent of public éstablishments, 
under a'different system, must, in such a state of 
society, or in any state, like thaf,of India, which 
approximates to it, he destroyed by a minute sub- 
division: of landed property. 

We may judge from the sacred writings,’ that 
landed property had been minutely subdivided 
in Egypt before the administration of Joseph: and 
that there were neither towns nor cities but what 
were composed by the oilicers of Government, the 


* ‘The states of anciont Greece had thoir cities formed of public establishments, 
though the members wera paid in rents and not in taxes. 
t I forget the member and expression, and secollect only the sense. 


* 
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priests, and their immediate dependents. “But 

. by the purchase of all the cultivated Iand, made 

by the sovereign during the famine, he was en: | 

’ abled to form towns ‘and cities, “ throughout the 

land of Egypt; and this must have been a very 

important change in the constitution,of the Egyp. 

tian society, though I do not remember ever to 

have seen it noticed by any writer.* The ‘agra: ’ 
vian cities then formed were, possibly, the seats of 

all those magnificent cities so much vaunted in 

after ages; for while industry was so much con- 

fined, the mental and physical powers of: those 

who formed the edifices by which they were 

adorned, must have been at thecommand of those 

ewho drew the surplus produce of the land in 

rents, as proprietors, or in taxes, asthe officers of 

Government. 

When the lands were minutely divided among 
the Israelites, all the cities which had grown up 
under a different system disappeared ; as: those 
which had grown up under the Roman dominion 
disappeared in Europe under their suecéssors. In 
Israel, cities again grew up as the kings became 
thé mediums of distributing a considerable portion 
of the produce of the land to fixed establishments; 
and the employment given by David and Solomon 
to those wlio depended upon this surplus produce 


* And Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh ; for the Egyptians 
sold every man his field, because the famine prevailed over them ; 80 the land’ be- 
came Pharaoh's.” -“ And as for the people, he removed them to citios from one 
end of the borders of Egypt even to the other end thereof” Gonesis, chap, 47. 
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‘Yor subsistence, in great works of ermunent und 


utility, is one of the greatest evidences we awe ot 
their-wisdom, It will be my object to show, tn 1 
subsequent chapter, that similar works might be 
formed in every part of our Indian empire with in 
finite advantage to the people, and without any 
sacrifice whatever of revenue to Goyermnent; 


* because industry is and must Jong romain confined 


almost exclusively to agriculture. 

When society has advanced, or industry has ex - 
tended to manufactures and commeree, 2 portion 
of those who had depended for thoir subsistence 
upon the proprietors of the soil, or upon the Ga- 
yernment and its officers, acquire an indepoulent 
claim upon what they require of Uhe aumual returns 
of agricultural industry, in the produ: of their 
own mental and physical exertions, offered as in 
equiyalent. All those who subsist upon the sur. 
plus produce, of agriculture are no longer obliped 
to follow and attend upon those whe commie it, 
as the proprietors of the soil, or fw the servants of 
the sovereign. They offer their equivalents. t 





‘those from whom thoy require the triits ol tn 


earth ; and @ bond of. mutual dependence is fora. 
ed hetween them. The seats of demand lor lane 
produce no longer depend upon public military, 
ecclesiastical, and other establishments: nar an 
the population any longer nceessarily Gontined ta 
the numbers that the lands of any particule cane. 
munity can be made to maintain; as these (ynivins 
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lents can be made to purchase the necessaries of 
life from distant and independent nations. 

Seats of demand for Jand produce in towns and 
cities grow up notonly independentof the landsthey 
possess, for subsistence, but often without having 
any lands of their own at all employed as funds of 
supply.* The city of Palmyra was founded by 
Solomon in a situation which his wisdom disco- - 
vered to be advantageous, as an entrepot for the: 
Indian trade; and it grew up to opulence and 
splendour in the midst of an arid and uncultivable 
waste. The great commercial cities of Tyre and 
Sidon had scarcely lands enough to furnish pleasure 
grounds for their wealthy citizens. Such cities, de- 
pending, not apon their own territorial funds, but 
entirely upon the employment of their instruments 
of distribution, like Venice and Holland, ‘in later 
ages, might rise and flourish upon a barren rock, 
or in the mjdst of a dreary and steril waste, en- 
tirely independent of their own lands, or of any 
lands immediatély around them, for a. supply of 
necessaries, however agreeable and valuable they 
might find them as gardens and pleasure grounds, 
Hiram, who reigned over the commercial city of 

* Mr. Ricardo and his School wish to establish, that profits depend entirely 
upon the powers of the last lands taken into tillage ; and canbe reduced only by 
the necessity of recourse to poorer soils. This is making a cause out of an affect. 
‘The index in the Nile does not cause the rise of that river; itmerely indicates it to 
the people, They assume that all instruments in commerce and manufactures 
can always find employment. How did Palmyra, Tyre,, Rhodes, Venice, &c. 


lose employment for theirs. Justinian by introducing silk destroyed some cities, 
supported entirely by the instruments which had brought it from Fndia. 


rs 
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ay yre, despised the twenty agrarian ciliess eet 
ed to him by his friend and ully, Selumion, as : 
hibiting nothing but a land of chains and slaves. . 
It ig manifest, that in one case, where inulaistey 

is confined to agriculture, and land the enly font 
of the necessaries. of life apprepriated, pll taxes 
must of necessity” be ultimately incident ape 
» thasé by whom it is appropriated, however Chey 
may be levied or imposed; but it is equally wane 
fest, that in this case they must of necessity be xe 
incident, merely because no other fund of the mee 
cessaries of life happens: to be appropriatetl hy the 
state, or by: individuals, By tho appropriation 
they have constituted themselves, orhuve huen con 
stituted, the mediums of distributing (he suryliy 
produce of: the fund appropriuted ; bat tial any 
other fund been appropriated, the persous upqnee 
piiating would. have been the medias of isha 
buting ‘its surplus produce, in the signe niin. 
The proprietors of the Nileanight have hid ws va 
luable a property asthe proprictors of (he fats, 
whose powers of fertility wero dunvailuhle without 
its waters ; and the farmers of many lienederd 
© © This passago hos been rendered diffurently 5 tt haat of’ Catied’ wears 

Jand of Fetters ; doubtless from the land heing entltivated hy met itntenters, as 


were in Europe, and havo been all over tho warhl in y pitnifar states gee 5 
“ To. bind their. kings with chains and their nobles with etters ob tte! gob 
Cabo] means fettors, both in Habrow 93 anid it Anthiv, J3 fire (eatin DEL 
Psalm 106, * whos feot they frurt with futtors.” Int 7 rath casce 
word is used in-a different measure I admit; Wut jh i4 ns} fa the wate gic creer 
b express tho same thing in’ Arabia j and ag it fecoud go Wwhiry eles fir the Hitte, 
it is fair to conclude that it is used in tha seme betes - 

















» 
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estates in every nation of the world would at this’ 
moment double their rents for a stream of water 
‘ equal tothe irrigation of their lands. . 

Tt is manifest, that in the other case, where. in- 
dustry has extended to manufactures and com- 
merce, all taxes are not of necessity incident upon 
the proprietors of the lands ; but: that heavy taxes 
may be levied, and large public establishments - 
maintained, without any rents at all being receiv- 
ed from domestic lands, as funds of supply. 
Though history, as is justly remarked . by Mr. 
Hume, tells us of no state ‘or city that rose to 
wealth or power in ancient days by means of ma- 
nufactures, history is replete with instances: of 
their so rising by means of commerce. The funds 
or sources of wealth* are the lands, the mines, the 
fisheries, &c. &c. of a nation; the instrumenis: 
are those of production, preparation, and distribu- 
tion. Cities and states have risen to power and. 
opulence without any domestic funds in lands, 
mines, or fisheries; and consequently, without 
any instruments of production applied jto. them. 
They have also so risen without any instruments 
of production in manufactures; and, consequently, 
their wealth and power have depended entirely 
upon the employment of those instruments by 
which the commodities of distant nations have 


* By wealth I must be distinctly understood not to mean exchangeable value 
alone. I may call it, after Mr. Malthus, “every material thing necessary, useful, 
or agreeable to man ;”! but of this hy and by. : ‘a 


r 
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“heen distributed.* Of such states and cities there 
are two classes ; the commerce of one baing mari- . 
time, that of the other ixdand. - 

India sent a constant supply of luxuries, to the 
West, which enriched, by the employment of com- 
meycial instryymen g ‘every region through which it 
passed, from thedays of Solomon to those of 
Vasco de Gama, As this stream changed its 
course, states and empires. rose and went to decay. 
In the track to which it became-diverted, the most 
steril: and solitary deserts became the seats of 
busy multitudes, enriched by arts and adorned 
with magnificence ; while in that from which it 
was tuned, the most splendid cities become soli-, 
tay ruins; and countries rich in every natural 
gift, became waste and solitary. But India itself, 
the fruitful source of all these mighty revolutions, 
the seat of all the funds from which these luxuries 
were drawn, and of all thé instruments by which 
they were ‘produced: and. prepared, remained un- 
conscious and unchanged. 

Rich perhaps in all the materials of what Mr. 
Burke. would have called “ philosophical happi- 
ness;” but. poor in all those which he would have - 
denominated ‘* vulgar happiness ;” —no domestic” 
industry, no foreign equivalents diffused substan- 
tial comforts among’ the great mass of her people ; 

“no arts enviched, no taste adorned her cities. The 
specie. she received from the West. remained an . 





“ Tdo tat of courso here consider those which have risen by conquest. 
F 5 
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useless and unprofitable deposit. i in the. palaces of ; 
. her princes, and the temples of her gods,* till the 

invasion of the Mahommuduns. ' 

The instruments by which these luxuries of the 
East “were distributed to and among :the nations of 
the west, peopled and enriched ‘every, place where 
they became seated, and established, whether, 
these instruments were maritime or, otherwise; ° 
and the wealth and power of ‘such places went to 
decay, and disappeared, as these. instruments lost 
their employment, or changed their seats. Some 
of these seats of the instruments of distribution had, 
as I have stated, scarcely domestic lands. enough 
to furnish gardens and pleasure grounds for their 
epulent citizens ; and very few of them sufficient 
to provide subsistence for their people. But ris- 
ing to wealth and power by means of commerce, 
they drew from other nations ten times the quan- 
tity of agrieultural produce that their own lands 
could ever have been made to yield; and might 
have supported by taxes ten times the amount of 
public establishments, that all the produit net,, or 
surplus produce of their own agricultural labour 
could have maintained. They might have paid to 
these public establishments ten times. the amount 





* Pliny estimates the Toney sent annually to India by Romé, at fifty millions 
of Sesterces. Lib, 6. 1. 23, and that sent’ by the ‘whole’ empire at one buns 
dred millions, Lib. 12.1. 18, 

‘The Venetians sent annually, in the beginning of the 15th century, five hun- 
. dred thousand ducats, —Maepherson’s Introduction to Hist. of European Com. 
mere with India. ‘ , oo : 
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"of money that all ‘their domestic lands: could-be 
made to yield in vent, at «whatever costs their fo-. 
reign supplies. were imported, and to: whatever 
price the domestic produce had-been raised. 
Inastate like Sparta, where industry was con- 
fned exclusivelyte- agriculture, the population 
could never excee ithe numbers that its own lands 
* gould be made to supply. | The lands were tilled 
by’ slaves, who, out of the annual returns, were 
never permitted to enjoy more than what was ab- 
solutely necessary for their subsistence ; and the 
surplus produce was’ distributed’ among the idle 
proprietors, to whom every species of industry 
was disgraceful.- Their business was to eat, play, 
and fight; and when their numbers pressed against 
the means of subsistence derived from their slaves 
and their fields, they were cither sent out in co- 
” Jonies, to seize and appropriate other lands, and 
reduce other people to slavery, or ‘were put to 
death, They were not, as in commercial and ma- 
nufacturing states; employed in domestic industry, 
to prepare equivalents, by which the preduce of 
the lands of distant and independent nations 
might have been purchased, to subsist increasing 
numbers, The taxes of such a state, when no 
other fund,was appropriated, must have been of 
necessity ultimately incident upon the proprietors’ 
of the land. 
Ina country. that has no tributary provinces ; 
no absenttees, spending incomes derived from other 
r 2 . 
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countries; no people return ng home with pro- : 
, perty. acquired in other countries; no contribu- : 
tions from other countries to her domestic ‘esta: 
blishments and institutions ; no industry but agri- 
oultuie ; and no other fund or tee of the ne- 





proprietors of that soil, and be sai either directly : 

oF indirectly out of their rents. Butwhere is'such ° 
a.country to be found, at least among the nations 
of modern Europe? . 
Athens was, perhaps, Jessa commercial than a 
manufacturing nation. The lands of that state, as 
we learn from the: Economies of Xenophon, were 
~ all well cultivated by slaves, under the swperin- 
tendence of free citizens; but Athens, as we learn 
from Demosthenes,* imported a great part of the 

corn, oil, and, wine she required for her people - 
fr om distant and independent nations. - The citizen 
of "Athens, who had a hundred slaves, employed 
as instruments in a domestic manufacture, to pre- 
pare equivalents with which to purchase-the corn, 
oil, and wine of distant nations, had as valuable a 
part of the surplus produce of the national indus- 
try,.as he who had a hundred slaves employed as 
instruments upon; his farm in producing corn, oil, 
and wine.. ‘What the one imported in. exchange 
for his manufactured commodities; would: be as 
*He told the people that Philip of Macedon knew wall, that they, of all poo- 


ple, used the greatgst quantity of imported grain. See Coroner 


° 
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mucha portion of the annual reproduction, as what 
the-other obtained upon his lands; but any tux 
imposed upon the imported corn, oil, and wine, 
. instoad of falling upon the land-proprictor, would 
necessarily increase his rents hy inereasing the 
price of these autioles, : 

_ Aseat of demand for agricultural produce, to be 
purchased with equivalents, whether that seat be 
a-fown, a city, or a nation, may be ostublishdd 
upon the revenues or incomes derived trom the 
employment of domestic funds and instruments ; 
or upon a revenue derived from the employment 
of foreign funds and. instruments, While the 
amount of the revenue is the same, the effects upon 


the land, andits value to the proprietors, are in aly 


ordinary circumstances the sue. As this te 
venue increases, and this seat augments, recourse 
becomes necessary for supply to more distant and 


less fertile lands. ‘Che increasing demand indi- 
at ar . , . ® 
cates itsel!’ ix an increased price; and an inereased 


price invites the cultivation of less fertile and more 


distant lands, 
_ Phe powers of nature which. operate in  agri-+ 
culture being limited, and, as it were, concentrated 
in appropriated mediums, every augmentation init 
seat of demand for their produce renders necessary 
a recourse to less fertile and more distant finds, 
from which supplies are brought al greater costs ; 
and unless the priee rises. seus Lo pay the costs, 
+ tho supplies will not be brought. ‘The price rises 
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because the supplies are indispensably necessary ; 
_andas it rises, the proprietors of the more fertile 
and nearer lands, or concentrating mediums, draw 
a greater and a greater rent.* “The demands at 
any particular seat must: regulate the distance of 
the lahd, and the quality of the’soil, to which re- 
course shall at any particular { me be ‘had for sup-, 
ply ; and the demand. must effect the ‘supply re- 
quired, through the medium of a tise of price, 
equal to cover all the costs of bringing it from HERS 
lands. 

Those who demand effectually must have where- 
withal to pay these costs; whether their revenues 
or incomes be detived from the employment of do- 

--mestic funds and instruments, or from the em- 
ployment of those of distant nations; whether 
in’ taxes, tribute, or private incomes; and, ‘as 
Doctor Smith hasjustly observed, “ the price 
* of each particular kind of produce must evi- 
«ently be previous to the improvement and 
“cultivation of the land which is destined. for | 

“raising it.”{ - When the produce from the: poor- 





‘ 


est and most distant lands, at.any time in tillage; _ 


* «The rent of land not only varies with its fertility, but with ils situation, 


whatever be: its fertility.”"— Wealth’ of Nations, vol. i. b. i, c. Zand 11, ° 


p. 87. and 228. 

___ Land in the neighbourhood of a town gives a a greater rout than land equally 
fertile in ai distant part of the country. Though it may cost no more labour to 
cultivate the one than the other, it must always cost more to bring’ the produce 
to market from the distant land.” Thid. vol. 1, and Malthus on the nature and 
Progress of Rent. 

t Wealth of Nations, vol. i, b. i, ¢ 11, p. 368. . 


r 
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“hecomes Insuilieient to supply the wants of the 


rises, aunt 





peuple al any seat of demand, the price 
indicates: that recourse is necessary to kunds still 
more. distant and Jess fertile; and labour and 
stock, invited by the rise, are applied te them, 
The rise of price is an index by which every seat 
of demand, howgygr. great, or however small, 
makes its vrants known (o Ghose hy whom it is to 
be supplied ; and it is as well understood by the 
landlords and fiaomers of other nations, as that of 
the Nile was by those of Epypt. 

‘Tho application of labour and stock to more dis- 
tant antl loss fertile lands is an effect, and nota 
cate, as it has by some been assured to he.# 
Labour and stock are invited lo their cultivation. 
because it promises prontor wipes ind profits (hin 
can be found in ather employments 5 and this 








labour and stock are withdrawn when other Gae 


-ployments offer greater wages and profits, HU huds 


ofequal fertility, that is, yielding equal retums with 
precisely the same application of hubour and stock, 
be employed in the supply, the value af one por. 
tion will bos greater Urine that of another to the 
proprictor, just in the sme proportion as it is 


-Rearer, and the expenge of cauveyanec less. The 


produce of both sells for the same price at the 
same seat of demand; but ont of this price the 
costs of conveyance must. he, defrayed j and these 
‘aye greater from the more distant, Out of the 


* Pienvde, Milt, ciel AbCutloeh, 
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price of produce more rent will, therefore, be’ paid 
to the proprietor of the‘nearer. If lands be em. 
” ployed of different degrees of fertility, but yield.’ 
ing the same returns (owing to the unequal appli- 
cation of labour and stock,) we may suppose. 
that the value of one portion to the proprietor will 
be greater than that of another, 3 in propor tion as a 
less quantity of labour and stock is’ employed, - 
provided that both descriptions of land be equally 
well situated with regard to the seat of demand, 
Out of the same price for the, same quantity of. 
produce, more wages and profits, and conse: 
- quently less rent, will be paid .on the’ poorer 
lands. = 
a Ifthe poorest lands employed i in the supply i in 
the vicinity of the seat of demand, be equal in fer-. 
tility to the poorest employed in the, supply of the 
same seat at a grégt distance, it is obvious ‘that 
the former must pay a considerable rent to their 
proprietors ~ arent equal to the expence of con- 
veying the produce to that seat of demand from 
the poorest of the most distant lands. The degree 
of fertility, or the distance to which recow'se is at 
any time had, is an effect and not a cause; and 
can have no. operation in reducing the profits of. 
stock employed. While this. stock is freely con- 
vertible to. other purposes, it will command the- 
profits that'can be made by its employment in the 
other purposes to which it is convertible. If the 
* demand eee: and indicates itself by a rise 
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‘of prices, it is invited fem such other purposes to 


“the land; and if (ho demand diminishes, and’ ine . 


dicates itsell hy a fall of prices, the lindlords must 
diminish their rents, or the stock will be diverted 
to other employments, Supposing the stock 
freely convertible, its profits are nol influenced 
by recourse to poorer and more distant soils, as a 
cause. Uf there be any error in wy reasoning, it 
will be very cusily detected? My object is to be 
clearly understood, not to support a particular 
theory ; and 1 have avoided using any term 
either vague or ambiguous, and assuming, as a 
premise, any conclusion, the truth of which is not 
generally admitted, 

Tf those lands which, according as demand in- 
creases a any particular seat, are required (o be 
diverted to the supply, had before paid any rent 
to-their proprietors» if, for instance, they had 
paida smail rent as pasture lands, but are now re- 
quired to supply llage produce. the price of 
tillage produce must necessarily rise, so ts to en. 
able the farmer to pay this rent, over and above all 
the other expenses of producing and bringing to 
market, ‘before such lands will be converted ta the 
supply. Dootor Smith supposed, that the worst 
and most distant lands to which recourse: became 
necessary from time to time for tilkige produce, 
would be worth somothing to their proprictors for 


* The Ricard School assumes that the rate of profita is entirely governed hy 
these a8 a cause, ‘ 
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above all the other costs, it would not be: con- 
verted to the supply.* 

This conclusion, the truth of which practical 
men readily admitted, has been disputed, or rather 
denied, by Mr. Ricardo, as its” admission would 


destroy the foundation of all that is original in his ' 


theory. He has endeavoured to prove, that.the 
poorest and most distant lands to which recourse 
is at any time had for supply, pay no.rent; and 
that the price of the produce derived from them 
must, therefore, be composed entirely of the wages 


of labour and the profits of stock employed in pro- . 


w-—educing and bringing to market. This is imerely 


soa? 


applying to the soil what Doctor Smith himself 
had said with regard to coal mines;} and’ the 
question whether it can or cannot be truly affirmed 


of the produce of land, as it possibly may. of the: 


produce of mines, that in the price of. that which 
comes from the most distant and least.. fértile 
no rent is paid, may be left to the schools, and 
can be considered of no simportanice by. practical 
men. : 

Some states and communities may be so cir- 
cumstanced as to draw agricultural produce from 
foreign coufitries, while they have much, fertile 


* Wealth of Nations, vol. i, bei. ce 2 Pp. 227. to 257, and. 358, and 


vol, iii, bev. 4.2. p. 879, 
+ Wealth of Nations, vol. i. b icc, 11, p. 268, 


t 
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other purposes ; and that till the price of produce . 
rose so as to pay this something in rent, over and 
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land at home waste ‘and uncultivated. ‘Others, on 
the contrary, may drat no agricultural produce 


from ‘forcign countries, while the very worst of 


their lands at home may not only be cultivated, but 
poy a high rent to their proprietors. The price at 
which. forcign suppl plies can be purchased at the 


{ gats.of demand in any particular state must, or-- 


"dinavily, depend upon the costs of production in 
the countries to.which recourse is had for supply ; 
the costs of conveyance from these countries to 
these seats ; and the taxes or duties paid upon 
the supplies in the different stages of their pro- 
gress. “All these costs united may amount to:no 
more-than the wages of labour, and the profits of 


' stock, required to prodyce the same kind: of sup-" 


plies upon lands of the first quality at home, in a 
maninaeturing and commercial country. This la~ 
bour highly skilled and stock: highly profitable, 
employed in manufactures and commerce, might 
pwehase more agricultural prodvse, encumbered 
with the costs of conveyance -and taxes, from fo- 
reign countries, than they could produce if ap- 


plied to. soils of great natural powers at home ; 


and while they can do this, labour and stock will 
not. be invited ta the cultivation of such lands. 
But when the costs .of foreign: supplies become 
augmented by the necessity of recourse to coun+ 
tries still more distant, or by taxes, the price of 
produce imereasing will invite labour and stock to 
the tillage of their lands The price of. produce 


‘ 
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might go on. increasing, till Jabour and stock had 
been invited to the cultivation of the: most clistant 





and very worst soils of such a state. 
Arthur Young very justly concluded, that, stock 
had been diverted from the cultivation of the lands 
in France by the injudicious measuyes of the Go- 
yernment, which had given too great encouraya- 
ment to its, employment in commercial and colo-’ 
nial industry, and too much discouragement to, its 
employment in agriculture.* England. has “mh 
vited the application of Jabour and stock to the 
cultivation of poor soils, distant from. the seats of 
demand for their produce ; but their cultivation is 
the effect of prices increased by means of ‘import 
duties, and the consequent application of labour 
and stock to their tillage. The profits of stock in 
other employments are not less because. stock is 
applied to poorer and more distant lands ;} but 
labour and stock are invited from. other employ- 
ments to poorer and more distant lands, because a 
tise of prices offers greater wages and profits. 


* See Travels in France, vol. i. p. 487. to 443. Arthur Young is, howaver, 
much out, when he supposes the East Indies take any capital from English land. 
An honest indignation carried him too far. ney : 

# This is the hypothesis of Mr, Ricardo’s School. Mr, Mill (with Mr. Ti+ 
carlo, and Mr. M‘Culloch) considers the profits of stock in agriculture a cause 
regulating all othar profits, p. 71, 72, 73. 82. and 63. Prinefples, &e, But an 
efect, und regulated by the ordinary rate in other employments, p, 200, 202. 
242. 277, and 280. Principles, &e. and in Pp. 78 and 79. Capital is invited 
to re from other employments by increased demand for, and price of produce, 
re ; see : Profits; yet profits are thereby reduced, How are theso things to 
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No doubt a preatid the poorer and more 
distant ands of England owe their cultivation and 
improvement to the taxes imposed upon the fo- 
reign, supply ; and if these duties were removed, 
to doubt labour and stock would be driven. from 
their cultivation, to. seek employment in other 
branches of industry. The great seats of demand 
“upon the sea coast, and banks of navigable rivers, 
‘would no longer have recourse for supply to those 
lands, ‘poor and remote, from which they are now 
funished; and as these were thrown out of til- 
lage, the better and nearer ands would: pay less 
and'less rent to their proprietors. But it is very 
erroncous to suppose, as seems too commonly the 
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case’ with closet reasoners, that the last lands*™ 


taken into tillage must always be found in the 
cowrse of time the least fertile : and that, ‘‘ those 
taken into cultivation three hundred” years 


ago,”* must necessarily be now more*fertilé titan” 


those taken into tillago only twenty. The last 
lands taken into tillage. may be’ much “richer in 
nutural powers than those which have been long 
in cultivation ; but from the difficulties and costs 
of removing impediments,’ and rendering those 
powers available, a very high price may be requi- 
site to invite the application of labour. to them in 


* Ricardo, p. 286, He supposes the natural powers of the soil original, 
inexhaustible, indestructibly,”” p. 49. 

‘They aro nejther one nor the other, so Mr. Mill supposes these powers of the 
soil, p. 31 and 7", second cttition. a 
e 
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the first instance, In all prbbability, much of the 

- land brought into cultivation ‘by these mport duties 
is now the richest in the country. , 

Among maritime nations the price of agricul. 
tural produce does not increase with the increasing 
demand. in the same degree, nor to the same ex. 
tent, asin inland countries, provided the costs of 

. supply be ribt ‘augmented by import dutics. ~The a 
difficulties and costs of supply must always; be 
less, from the greater facilities of conveyance by 
sea; and from those of communication with coun- 
tries in which the wages of labour are less, and 
the natural powers of the soil to whigh that labour 
is applied, are greater, and less exhausted by long 

“tillage. Under a system of free imports, and with 
seats of demand of the same number and magni- 
tude, labour and stock will be more tardily invited 
tg the cultivation of poor and distant lands ina 

“midritime than in an inland country ; and the: 
lands will, consequéntly, be less valuable as a” 
source of rent to their proprietors. 

Other things equal, lands will pay a rent to the’ 
proprietor, in proportion as the costs of convey- 
ance to the seat of demand for produce is less 
from‘ them than froth others, to which that seat 
has recourse for supply; andthe distance to 
which vecpurse is at any ‘time had being the same, 
the costs of cotveyance are in proportion to the 
difficulties of transport. Any great seat of ‘de- 
mand in an inland country must, theréfore, pay 
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4 highor price for land produce, brought from the 
same distance, Unavit ‘similar seat with a conve. - 
nent’ harbour upon a sea coast; and one situated. 
in. an, inland country without lite iities of Evi msport 
in nivvige able. rivers, canals, bridges, and good 
roads, must, lor the same reason, pay a higher 
nice Jor Jand prottuce Drought from the same 

“distance, than a similar seat situated th a country 
that: has the conveniences. 

The Island of Mauritius, for instance, which im- 
ports land produc © from Now Holland, the Cape 
of Good LLope, Madagascar and India, at present 
(1827), pays freight from Cateutte at the rate of 
forty shillings a ton, upon the vice received for the 
use of the shies; and wboul the same is paid for 
conveying a ton of Jand produce to the port from 
places ten or twelve miles distant, notwithstiund- 
ing the vast improvements which the Government 
has made of late yours in the facilities dl convey? 
ance, The one is. brought above forty de- 
‘areos of fatitude and above thirty degrees of 
longitude, at the same cost that the other is con- 
veyed ton or twelve miles, Phe price, therefore, 
never rises to invite labour and stock (ear as they 
ae in Mauritius) from the enltivation of sugars to 
the production of the necessaries of life upon 
these. distant Iunds, for the supply of the sport. * 

. When the increase of demand at any particular 

. ‘the Tent of Jands ia in consequences very little; indeed a yond deat of the 


vory righost soil, ton miles distunt from the town, is waste, and uasaleahle, 
a 
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seat arises from the incre of revenue, derived 
from the employment of thé. instruments of that 
seat in manufactures, commerce, &c., the wages 
of labour no doubt increase more with the. increase 
of demand, than where: it ,arises from : an in- 
crease of revenue, derived from .the: employ-~ 
ment of the funds. and. instruments. of ; dis- 
tant places*’ They.rose: probably more in the, vi- 
cinity of Tyre, Rhodes, Carthage, and Athens, 
than.in that of Rome, Byzantium, and Alexandria. 
They rise probably in the present day more in the 
vicinity of Liverpool, Manchester; Glasgow, &e. 
than in Madrid, Rome, Constantingple, &e. ; and 
where they do so rise, the rents of land ‘must; in- 
crease less. , 

It has been inetinse found also, that ee 
the increase of people, at any particular seat, 
arises from an increase of revenue,. derived from 
‘distant countries, whether in private. incomes -or 
public tribute, the price of land.produce does not 
increase with the increasing demand. in the.same ' 
proportion as in other seats, Agricultural poroduece 
has, in such places, sometimes been found the 
only available medium in which these private: It- 
comes and public tribute could be: ‘remitted. Ra- 
ther than not draw any revenue at-all from. the 
distantcountries on which their claims are. secur ed, 
the Government or the individuals draw it in the 
raw produce of the land at a consider able loss ; 
and the price is rendered thereby leks | than it 
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would be at such sefts, were they left to be sup- 
plied by the free competition of industry.* 

This was the case at Rome, a seat to which pri- 
yate,,incomes and public tribtte were remitted 
from ‘all: quarters:of the empire in land-produce ; 
and the lands in the vicinity of that great.city-with 
all-her facilities of. conveyance from distant pro- 

‘ yineés, paid probably as little rent'#as funds of 
supply, as those in the vicinity of her great grana- 
ties of Egypt, Africa, and Sicily.|- Tacitus la- 
mented, that Italy, which: had formerly sent: sup-- 
plies of agricultural produce to distant provinces, 
should, whilgy yet the fertility of her soil was un- 
impaired, be reduced to ‘a dependence upon 
Africa, and Egypt ; and that the lives ,of the Ro-~ 
man people should be committed to the winds and 
waves, It had, perhaps, been more just’ to com- 
plain, that by the plunder of other nations, the 
Romans should have been maintained in‘an idle 
dependence upon a few great senators. 

"In India every little village is a seat. of demand 

_ for agricultural. produce, as will be. described in 
another part of this work ; but the great seats ‘of 
demand, which’ are alone ‘to be considered 
in this place, are scarcely any of them founded. 
tipon revenues derived from the employments of 
‘instruments. in manufactures, commerce, ‘&e. &c. 


* Sea Wealth of Nations, vol. isp. 232. b, ie 1 11, 
+ Tacitus, in doseribing the visit of Germanicus to Egypt, says | it' had been 
thought, that qia man who should possess himself of that province might starve 
Rome. 
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They aré-almost all founded tpon revenue derived 
in taxes and tribute from distant places } and. conn 
posed of the public establishments of Govern. 
ment, and their dependants in different capucitics, 
The increase of tlemand at such seats’ arises fom 
an increase of these establishments § and wv dimi- 
nution ‘from‘b decrense ; and as all their luxtinies _ 
and the greater part of their conveniences are sup- 
plied from the industry of distant places or com- 
tries, they have little influence upon the wages of 
labour ‘in their vicinity, except as they raise the 
price of land produce with their increase, and’ re- 
duce it with their decrease. ices 
As these seats of demand are augmented by ih- 
"creased public establishments, and recourse hecomes 
necessary to more distant lands, the price of land 
produce increases ; and the rents of land increase 
the imore that the wages of labour have beet in- 
creased lesé than in seats of demand differently 
constituted, In other countries, good roads, ca- 
nals, bridges, and other facilities of distribution, 
follow an ‘increase of population and demand ‘at 
any patticular seat ; whether that increhge arises. 
from one species of revenue or the other; ‘and'by 
_ kedticing the costs and difficulties of conveyance, 
the price of produce -is prevented from rising so 
-much as it otherwise would do with the necessity 
of recourse to more distant-lands.. But in India 
this is rarely the case. As demand ‘increases, and 
recourse becomes necessary to lands more and 
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more distant, no improvements are made in the 
meana of transport; and the price increasing with 
the ihercasing demand, the value of the nearer lands 
augments, whether that value be taken in rents hy 
the proprietors, or in taxes by the Governmont.* 
. Nor is the increase of demanul at such seats in 
India ever provented from gausing a corresponding 
" jneroase of prico, by land produce being made. the 
ghannel of remitting to them private incomes -ar 
public tribute ; as had been the case in Rome, aud 
js, perhaps, still the case in seme parts of the 
world, The public. revenue by which these ex- 
tablishments are supported is all levied from. the 
distant places which contribute it, and paid to 
those who receive it,. in money 5 and with, this™ 
money is purchased what free competition brings 
to the market. The price is prevented from rising 
neither by a remittance of revenne in land pro- 
duce,.nor generally by the formation dud improve- 
ment of great works, to facilitate distuibutions and 
While the prico of produce increases with every 
augmentation of establishmonts and demand, the 

.; Tents of the Jand from which these seats are sup- 
plied must increase, 


‘ 


* Since tho’ admintairation of Lord Hastings, works da faviiiits diateibution 
chavo. beon formad upon a xeale worthy the dignity ofour Gavarmment, ax will he 
uoticed inn subsequent chapter, One of the great minds i whieh this improvo- 
Trent in our Tndinn administration originated, bas, wihappily? heen taken way 
in Mtr John Adam and iteanaat but he a wabjaet of cograt to tho sensible yavt 
of the imoreantile community, that they font themaelyes (othe purty of Mr, 
Buckingham ges ombittyr tbo bet deye of amin whom thay Kany Gr fave cone 
tributed so groatly to the benefit of our Rastern dominions. 
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This reasoning will probably be thought to ne 
count satisfactorily for a great portion of those Te- 
volutions in the value of landed property in J ndia; 
which have been so often seen,’ so ‘often lamented; 
but never satisfactorily explai ned in any publication 
with which Tam acquainted. Seats ef demand for 


agricultural. produce ave very suddenly formed ang | 
ca] "4 & . 


augmented by our public establishments ; which 
are, in the present. state of society and industry, 
almost the only centres of demand for the surplus 
produce of the land in India. As theso seats. of 
demand, however, aveiseldoin formed or augment: 
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ed. by an increase totheir collective numbers, their | 


increase in one place must imply their diminution 
“Ta another. In as much as they increase the do: 
mand for raw produce, raise: the price, and. ang- 
ment the value of land in the place to which they 
are removed, they must diminish the demand for, 


and the price of, land produce-in the place from: 
which they are taken ; and, consequently, reduce 


the value of land. 

Thus very great and very sudden -revolutions 
are produced. in the yalue of landed-property,: and 
in. the,.condition-.of the people in: the «different 


parts of. our eastern dominions,, The seats of de- 
mand in India may be compared to the sand-banks , 
of her greatrivers; they are in a state of-continual . 


revolution and change. Those parts in which 
Seats of demand for Jand produce are formed or 
- augmented, rapidly . improve, while those from 
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which they are.romoved, or in which, they ave re~ 
duced, go as rapidly to decay; nat uutequently to 
the surprise of the Goverment, which-had ealew- 
lated on results tolly different, and supposed 
that itqwas removing an oppressive burthen when 
itwas taking away a source of prosperity, The 
same efleets had always beon ‘Tollowing the seme 
cquxes under different dominions in india, becatwe 
all. great sats of demand had always depend- 
ed entirely upon great public establishments, 
political, civil, military, or ceelesiasticnl ; and 
they have for: more than half a century heen fol 
lowing the. same causes under our dominion, 
without the connexion belween them having been 
distinctly traced und clearly explained ins any 
publication with which Tam wequainted.? *~ ‘There 
can be no doubt, that such an ¢ xplanation would 
have been of great. practical importance, hoth to 
the Government aud to the ‘peaple of India; for 
without clearly understanding this connexion bo- 
Aveen greatt sguis of demand and the value of 
land, we must be perpetually diable to errors: of 
the grontent moment,-as, well ip our politieal as in 
ow financial measures, in the administration of it 
country where all theso seats depend upon bur 
public cstablishments, or upon publig establish. 
ments at our disposal, : 


+ Sines the Gavernmont has availed itil! of chu grant tulonts, abilities, and 
application of Mrs Jolt Muckenzio, in tho ofliey of seerutary in the Rovemio das 
partment, mucky clearer vine have bean bad, and much morw judicinwa mea 


sures pursed in tis branals of owe Cidinn adniinistration, 
a 
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From the time when the Mahommuduns, in the 
thirteenth century, drew into circulation and onl: 
ployment the precious metals, which, flowing ma 
perpetual stream from the West, had remained an 
useless deposit in the temples for more than three 
thousand years, the seats of demand for surplus 
agricultural produce in India. made some progress 
in changing their character.* « From depending 
entirely upon revenue drawn by the sovereign, or 
feudal chiefs, for the support of military and ¢c- 
clesiastical establishments, many seats of demand 
had come to depend upon incomes derived from 
employment in arts, trade, manufactures, and 
commerce, In Europe, when the great territorial 

“ Jords were prevented by thevigorous administration 
ofa few enlightened sovereigns, from plundering 
each other, and from exacting all the surplus pro- 
duce of their own Iands, to support licentious and 
idle militia, industry extended ; and the episcopal | 
sees and the residences of the great officers of 
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* The first invasion of southern India by the Mahommuduns, took place 
in 1293 of our Era; aud from that time till it was formed inte an. independent 
Mahommudun kingdom: in 1849, oneinvading asthy followed andthoein quick 
succession ; and the treasures they sought stomed as inexhaustibié a§ the human 
blood thfough which they waded to them, It was into this part Ladin, that 
thie precious metals flowed from the West, and wera lost in thé temples. Many 
millions flowed back to Europe through: Tamerlane, Nadir Shah, &e. &e.°: Tho 
gold of the Duckug was to the Mahommuduns, what that of Mexico and Peru 
were .alterward§ to the Spaniatds, The treaywre taken back to Persia from | 
India by Nadir Shah has been by some computed at tivo hundred and! thirty 
millions of our money; and by some so low as seventy millions. 'Fhrea nd- 
Yenturers returned from these expeditions into southern India, sto murder their 
‘mpetors, and ascend the throne by the aid of their booty. ‘ 

’ 
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state became the scats of arts, trade, manufactures 
and commerce; and the demand of these seats 
became, in time, independent of military and eccle- 
siastical establishments, 

« $o if was in southern India, or India south of 
the Nurbudda river, while it was divided into inde- 
pendent Mahommudun sovercigntics, and exhibited . 
a pietura of Spain under the Moors; and so it 
was in other parts of India, as Malwa, Guzzerat, 
and othor places in which independent Mahom- 
mudan sovereigntios were established ;, and so in 
Bengal and other parts, in which Governors were 
severcigns in every thing but name, Improved 
igstcs wave active employment to the people ; and 
the exercise of their physical and mental powers 
upon objects of luxury and convenience, confarred 
an independent claim upon what they réqnixed of 
the surplus produce of the land. The tastes dif- 
fered, but they all gave this employment, The 
tastes were in some parts, as in Bengal, for forsign 
and domestic luxuries, which, like those of Eu- 
rope, soon perish and disappear in they use. -or 
onjoynient, In others they were for great works, 

‘asclul or ornamental, which though nsed and en- 
joyed, ‘last through ages ; and after the lapse of 
centuries excite the wonder of the trayeller, The 
. ‘one was like the taste of the Egyptians and other 
nations and states of antiquity, and that of the 
commercial states of Italy; the other like that of 
the commercial and manufacturing states of modern 


eres 
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! Burope.’ As far as they gave equal employment 


to those who depended uponthe surplus produce of . 
the land for subsistence, and had nothing. to offer 
in‘excliange; ‘but: the use of the mental and phy- 


; sical | powers, they were both equally useful. 


The Marhatta power’ originated i in the invasion 
and desolation of the independent sovercignties of 
southern India by the emperor Aurungzebe ; and 
rose gradually and simultaneously with ours, amidst 
the anarchy and civil wars, which followed: his 
déath, and continued under hisimbecile successors, * 
We flatter ourselves with having conquered. India 
-we liave been merely the most successful compe- 
titor for dominion where all dominion had ceased; 


‘and have merely ‘been employed in.collecting the 


scattered fragments ofa general wreck.) We have 
‘not yet applied our knowledge to form any thing 


. out of these collected fragments ; and though they 


are all at our disposal, they are but fragments still, 


which another tempest may scatter: 


: The few seats of great and nulependant demaitd 
whieh escaped: the : ravages of the civil wars, in 
which ‘our power yose;'we have consumed by slow 


- degrees." The Marhattas destroyed them by their 


-mjstule, and by' their want of taste for that tuxury, 


“convenience, and magnificence, which, undo the 
’ Mahommuduns, gevesonreemplaymentta themen- . 


: * Ho died A, D. 1707 5 after ‘ho hind reduced southern Inn ton complete 


seene of anarchy and desolation, such as the ambition of Louis XLV; prdduead 
in the Palatinates of the Rhine, : : ony “ 
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me and: physical powors of those who had nothing 
elso to’ofter for the surplus produee of the land‘they 
required for thoir subsistence. We have destroyed 
them by ow'colon tal, conumerctal, and manufacturing 
prejudices, and by other means that will be con- 
sidered in a subsequent chapter ; and betweén us 
we-have reduced nearly all, the great seats of de- 
mand for agricultural produce, to their primitive 
state of Iindvo simplicity, and:dependence upon 
military and ccclesiastical establishments, . + 
The population of India is not,. perhaps, less 
than it was under the Mahommudun dominion; 
putotir military establishments are reduced in 
number to perhaps one fifticth part of what they 
then were, including the feudal militia, The ce- 
-clesiastical estublishments are no -whereincreased; 
‘on the contrary they ave much diminished. in all 
the fixed seats, Infinitely less numbers:are now | 
émployed in manufactures, trade, and all the arts 
‘that contribute to the convenience, luxury, and 
‘embellishments of life, Our civil establishments 
are certainly not in numbers one-tenth of what 
‘they wore under the Mahommudun povernment. 
‘The system of agriculture is now as good as it was 
then, and ourslands are not much less fextile ; 
consequently thoy will yield as great a surplus 
produce . Where then, may we ask; are all those 
who are subsisted upon the surplus produce of the 
land?.. Where, if we take one-third of the pro- 
duce as ‘surplus in revenue, are the thirty millions — 


. 
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of people subsisted upon it? Are they employed 
in our, publicestablishments; or are theyany where 
usefully employed ?. These aro questions that 
have, in. all probability, suggested. themselves to 
many well, informed men in India, though T have 
never heard them stated. 

It is not my object, in this chapter, to Pr ey 
upon the practical application of my, reasoning: to 
our Indian, administration, as this will be the sub. 
jact of future chapters, and would extend this to 
toa'great a length, I may, however, hore state, 
that when. we-have had a cession of territory from. a 
native prince-or chief, in-liew of money subsidies, - 
we have generally chosen it from its fine condi- 
tion; and this fine condition has ‘commonly arisen 
from. the great effectual demand for land produce, 
fuynishéd by the great military, establishments 
maintained within them under the former govern- 
ment; establishments that consumed not only all 
the surplus produce of such territories, but. that 
of, Jands-far beyond their boundaries, 

The. wages of agricultural labour are paid: in 
kind; and. are pretty nearly the same throughout 
all.parts. of India ;-and the corn rents are. pretty 
uniform, or ought to be uniform, from lands of the 

" same. natural fertility throughout the country; :but 
money-rents from lands of.-the. same: quality: vary 
‘ according to their distance from the seat. of der 
"mand. for their produce, in a manner.quite incre~ 
dible to. those who ; shave had no opportunity of 


e 
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* personal observation. There ave no roads in any 
part of the empire, over which a wheeled carriage 
dail pass for the grenter part of the yeur, from any 
great seat of demand, to the distant lands to-which 
it has recourse for supply; and it is not at all un- 
common, tQ bring raw produce to: these “Breat 
seats, a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, 
upon the backs of builocks, ‘The costs of con- 
veyance in this mode amount, in ordinary seasons, 
to more than double the price of the produce it- 
golf upon the Iands from which it is brought ; 
éonsequently the price of produce at the seats of 
demand must be more than three times what it is 
at'the distant lands that supply it. The reason is, 
that ‘besides the costs gf conveyance, the wastage, 
aid’ taxes, and dutics, imposed upon the produce 
in its transit, must be paid in tho price, and can 
be‘paid in nothing else, 
‘The quantity of produce purchased upon the 
fidst distant lands for ono pound storling, must be 
sold in the seat of demand for three or four pounds 
atérling sand the produce drawn from tho lands 
iii the vieinity of that seat, must. be sold at the 
sanio “price ; because there eannot he two prices 
for tho’same thing in the same market. Tf .one+ 


4 


half the produce be taken for rent in both, -the- 


distant ‘land from which that quantify of produce 
is taken, will pay a rent of ten shillings ; but the 
same quantity of land in the vicinity will pay a 
rent of “thirty or forty shillings; because both 


Ah 
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lands are supposed of the same quality, and. both 
to give half their produce as rent. , 

The territories ceded {o us are commonly upon 

“the frontiers of the state from which we reecive 
them ; and this circumstance, which makes them 
the fore eligible ‘for us, has commonly occasioned 
their being made the seats of great military esta, 
blishments, which by their demand for agricultural 
produce, have extended the cultivation, and in- 
creased the population and industry of these terri-, 
tories. But as these. territories bor der. upon our 
own, the great establishments by which they have 
been occupied and defended, are no longer ne- 
cessary for military purposes. No danger can , be 
apprehended from without; and to prevent inter-, 
nal disorder, the | few troops we are willing to, 
maintain are thought to be more necessary within, 
the territories reserved by the native state, Our 
administration of such newly acquired territories, 
therefore, begins commonly by reducing or, re-, 
moving the whole or nearly the whole.of such « cs~ 
tablishments. 

Before, however, they are removed, or r that our, 
intention of removing them has been promulgated, 
a settlement of the land revenue is made, for an pe- 
riod of yéars ; ‘and. this is probably rated, Upon a, 
calculation ofthe average money rents, paid to the. 
former Government “for a certain amumber of years, 
preceding the transfer. Or, calculating upon the .. 

_iticreased sranguillity and security that cafinot, fail 


© 
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to follow the removal of such large inilitary estab- 
lishments ; and the consequent dnercase of labour 
and stock applied to the lands, the farmers and 
cultivators may be prevailed upon to engage at 
this rate for the first your, aud for every sucgeed- 
ing year of the settlement at am increased rate, or 
at what is’ technically called a Resedee Seana, 
This arrangement, conipleting the long impationtly 
urged measures of disbanding and removing pub- 
lic establishments, and reducing loge a expenditure 
to the lowest. possible scale, is carried into effect, 
But an, effect not caleulated upon soon manifests 
itself in thé most unequivocal symptoms, A very 
deficient market, or no market at all, is found for 
the surplus produce of the land, which the farmers 
and cultivators are very willing ‘to give the Go- 
yernment ‘in rent or revenue; but finding no 
market in which they can exchange that produce 
for money, they find themselves unable to pay 
money to the state, Government will, however, 
take nothing but money in rents and revenue; and 
unless it brings back the public establishments, 
increases in some othorshape the local expenditure, 
or reduces thé assessments, Jands ave soon thrown 
ont ‘of “cultivation, farmers and cultivators are 
thrown into jail for’ det fuleation or contumacy, or 

they desert to other countries with all their move- 
able stock ; dnd the assessment inevitably reduces 
itself by rapid dogrees through a period of dis- 
order, wretchedness and depopulation. 
4a 
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An increased local expenditure, in public works 
of. great and general utility, may possibly. some- 
times suggest itself to the local authorities as: of 
much greater advantage than reductions in the-as-- 
sessment; but they can have little hope that any. 
arguments they can adduce will ever'bring the pa- 
ramount authorities to the same just conclusion, 
and this is scarcely ever had recourse to, «Mr, 
M‘Culloch has told them, as. he has told ‘the ab- 
sentess of Ireland, that the abstraction of revenue, 
“can never take away employment from a country, 
nor its expenditure ever give it; and the absurdity 
of this. doctrine has.never yet been sufficiently ex- 
posed, . The employment of the people, he says, 
depends upon capital, and capital is not reduced 
by the abstraction of revenue, If-we turn:to: his 
*« Principles of Political Economy,” we- find. ca- 
pital to be all that portion of the produce of a na- 
tion’s industry, which can be made available to the 
support of human existence, or which can facili- 
tate production, without regard ‘to its actual:-em- 
ployment, whether as stock or revenue ;* and the 
employment of the people we. find to depend en- 
tirely upon that portion of the national icapital, 
which consists of food and clothing... If the Irish 
absentees take three millions a year. ii‘ food and 
clothing from Ireland, it cannot be affirmed yery 


* Pages 92, 93, 94, and: in p. 116, he makes man himsolf capital and: as 
much the produco of Inbour as any other machine.” ‘This portion of enpital-is 
certainly not. doficient in Toland ; and it is a good aides where youd wse is 
mado of it— but of this by and by. 
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consistently with such definitions, thatno capital 
ig thereby taken from Treland, nor any thing upon 
which the employment of labour dependsi* A 
Jocal expenditure would in such territories provide 
aaolutary market, in which the rude produce of 
the land might be exchanged for. money, paid by 
tho Govornmont for mental and physical powers 
employed for the honefit af the people ; and with- 
out it, the assessments too often reduce themselves 
through years of wrotchednoss,. oppression, and 
disorder. ceaee 

«The reserved territories of the native state into 
which the military establishments have been: te- 
moved, improve rapidly in extended tillage, and 
‘increased population and industry. Not only do 
the money rents, paid by the farmers and: culti- 
yators to their Government, return to them iti ex- 
change for their produce, but that collected by us 
inthe ceded territoyies, and: paid to these removed. 
establishments, is distributed among: them in. the 
same manner, ‘The native Government “and: its 
officers being, like ourselves, unacquainted with 
tho effeuts of these establishments upon the yalue 
ofthe lands, have not of course, any more than 
ourselves, made their settlements of ‘the landire- 
venue with reforence to their probable increase: or 
decrease ; and all tho increased value they impart 


*Tattribute to Mr. M'Cultoch tho papor on absentecs, in the 86th number of 
the Edinburgh Reviow ; aul regrot that his talonts should have been wasted * 
upon it; and dhat go excellent a publication should aye been employed to cir 


culate so much fallacy and sophistry. 
a 
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to the lands in these raserved ‘territories, goes for 
a time to the farmers and cultivators. Tillage is, 
extended, stock augmented, and population in- 
creased. At the expiration of existing loases the 
Prince of course shares liberally in these advan- |. 
tages ; and sometimes finds, that instead of a pecu- 
niary loss, he has made by the new arrangement 
a considerable gain ; as all the frontier districts, to 
which he had before been obliged to make annual 
yemittances of money, are now become tributary 
*to his treasury. If these districts cease to yield 
the means of paying what we require to send 
him, through the medium of these establish- 
ments, we must furnish it from our other trda- 
suries. ; , ote 
In India the agricultural classes have little of, — 
fixed and inconvertible stock upon the land, to de- 
tain them; and generally local attachments are 
gnot permitted to grow up and take a strong lrold 
of the mind among them. Districts that are 
lightly assessed are very soon peopled and ¢ulti- 
vated at the expense of those whose. lands are 
highly assessed ; for whole families and commu- 
nities emigrate with not only all the instruments 
. Of tillage, but all the materials of good society in 
their train. , Though our Government is always 
liberal, and prepared. to reliéve pressure upon the - 
agricultural classes when fully assured of its exist- 
‘ence, that pressure often manifests itself i in the, 
desertion of the jasids, and the’ emigration af ane 
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"pple before that assurance can be conveyed. — I 
have seen. an immense extent of country snved 
from desolation by the officer in charge, relying 
upon the confidence of the Government in, his in- 
' togrily and judgment, taking upon himself to re- 
lieve distress, und arrest the? progress of emigration 
by agreat and general reduction in’ the assess- 
ment. Te fell a vietim to his anxiety and mental 
labours; and in him socicty lost one of its most 
amiable members, and the Government of India 
one of the best public servants they have every | + 
had,* ; 
In the territories, of which he had. charge, the 
effects of disbanding, reducing, and removing 
‘public establishments were so great, that in a few 
years the’ farmers could se arecly, with the whole 
‘annual produce of their lands, sold at the price 
to which it was reduced, pay the rate at which 
they had cheorfully engaged before these esta- 
lishments were taken away ; while the farmers of 
the reserved territories, into which these establish- 
ments were removed, could pay theirs from the 
sale of the chaff! alone, for the use of the cattle. 
Though the subject will be treated more in detail 
in another part of this work, T may here remark, 
that the lands we receive in this fine state of cule 
_divation, have been commonly more ‘or loss ex- 


* Tregrot that Ide not at present feel at tibarty,do name this distinguishel 
individual, who was se great wn ornament to the Bongal Civil Service; but: 
there is not aameniber. of that seevicu wha will not know when L mean, 
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hausted by long tillage; while those of the re- 
served and less cultivated territories have for. the . 
most part been enriched by long fallows ; and 


‘could pay a higher rent, even. if the advantages 


with regard to the market wereequal. From twenty 
to thirty years of tillage unassisted, by manure, ' 
irrigation, or flooding, will reduce the finest soil 
in India from a return of twenty-fold, to one of 
three or four; and, generally speaking, the lands 
of India are assisted only by the mechanical appli- 


{@ cation of the plough. This can only develop ex- 


isting powers—it can add no new ones to the soil. 
My object is to have my propositions clearly un- 
derstood, and my ‘conclusions found applicable to 
useful purposes ; and these: objects may; I hope, 
be effected without a more particular reference, 
which I do not at present feel at liberty to’ make 
to the particular cases by which my reasoning ‘is 
illustrated.’ That my statements here are s strictly 
true, will be acknowledged ‘by the revenue ‘de- 
partment of our Indian administration ; and fot 
that chiefly are they intended. ° 

These great seats of demand, and the Sith and 
liberal views of one local administration, ‘render 
thé lands more valuable, and impart a feeling of 
permanent interest in, and local attachment to the _ 
soil; but.the removal of these establishments again . 
reduces this value, while a less just or liberal ad- 
ministration takés advantage of these feelings of 
attachment, to exact from the farmers afd cultiva- 


e 
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tors more rent than the lands can fairly be made 
to pay; and this continues till these feelings are 
lost, and:the lands are left waste, or let to wild 
speculators, or needy adventurers, who have. uci- 
tlier character to support, nor property to lose.* 
‘Tf native Governments outrage these feelings of 
local attachment mara thau we do (a thing we are 
often apt to believe merely because we wish to 
believe it) they certainly know a great deal better 
how to create them. They encourage the forma- 
tion and iaintenance of those links, by which, 
man’s affections are connceted with the soil, while 
owe either discourage or entirely neglect them. 
“A grove of mangoo-trees, a temple, or a reservoir, 
: ig astrong. link, by,which the affections of the 
man who formed it, and those of his posterity, are 
“pound to the spot upon which it is formed; and 
though under native Governments the oflicers may, 
Tmgre often thnn under ours, avail themselves of 
‘such, links to oxadt undue rents, yet their forma- e. 
tion.is encouraged by them,. and directly er indi- 
rectly distouraged by us. 

iJtis always diflicult and usually impossible to 
ascortain precisely the value of lands as a source 





© * My Trowne found the fands of Egypt divided between the Government 
and tho Charch, all private rights of property in the soit having disappeared 
* tinder a lou system of appression. ‘Che cultivators, as in Lydia, lind the pri- 
vilege of quitting Uicie Hints wlun they pleased 5 but claimed no right of pio- 
, Porly in thom. Still ho found persons, whoso families had, without any sight of 
properly in thom, cultivated the same lands for several ponerationse—See ‘raves 
in Feypt. 
n2 Sy 
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of money rent or reyenuc to: Government; and’ 
wherever this ¢aw xpon the affections is imposed 
within our territories, it arises from this difficulty 
—~because there is, as I have observed alrendy, a 
disposition, as well. in. the Government as in the 
European revenue officers, to relieve pressure in 
the public burthens, as soon as an assuvance of its, 
existence is felt. Mr. Elphinstone, whose liberal 
feelings and enlightened mind are an honor to the 
service in which he has risen, and to the Govern- 
‘ment over which he now presides, has told us, 
that a large portion of the cultivators of the Poona 
states, before they came under our dominion, were 
proprietors of the lands they occupied, . subject to 
the payment of a land tax to Government; bui, 
that Government had taken advantage of their 
local attachments, to make them pay considerably 
more than what was paid by mere tenants at will.* 
lt should not be forgotten, however, that some 
preceding administration of’ that Government 
must have encouraged the growth of. these {eel- 
ings, by a more just and liberal policy. 

Such works. as temples,’ reservoirs, canals, 
groves, &c, are never in India formed with a view 
to. profit, consequently never by capital, in the 
common acceptation of that term; because they 
never secyre a claim upon. the land or labour of 
any one. Under oppressive administrations, the 


: 5 as as 
* See his report upon the torritorios acquired from the Péishwa, 
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farmers and cultivators of the soil, and the pro- 
prictors, where there are any, avoid the formation 
of such works, lest the Government oflicers should 
avail themselves of them, and of the feclings they 
create, to exact more rents than they should be 
obliged to pay for lands in which they have no 
esuch works and no such attachments —in other 
words, to lav their affections, In some parts. of 
India they even avoid, as an established rule, the 
cultivation of an estate upon which they live, and 
have the little stock they possess. They will not 
even keop and repair their ploughs upon the lands 
they till; so that they have no local tie whatever, 
of which the proprictor or Government. officers 
could‘avail themselves ay a means of undue exac- 
tion, Upon the estate in which they live they 
shave nothing more than their hut, their plough, 
and their bullocks; and in this they pay a tax 
rated upon tho plough, of about ten shillings ; 
while the tax they ‘pay wpon the kinds tilled with 
this plough in another estate, varics ftom six to 
ten times this sum, according to the quality of the 

soil, and ils distance from the seat of demand, | 
‘Lhe natural powers of the richest soil in the 
world may be soon exhausted by an wninterrtipted 
succession of iInpoverishing crops, without manure 
or irrigation ; mul to develop, repair, and improve 
these powers by irrigation and manure, much pro- 
perty and labour must be invested in fixed and in- 


convertible stock, But while such stock, in- 
4 
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stead of enriching the proprictor, is to furnish the 
means of his oppression and ruin, he will assuredly 
not inyest his labour and property in its formation, 
The greater part of the stock requived for an im- 
proved system of tillage, and for the ercation: of 
feelings of local attachment, is of a fixed and in- 
convertible nature ; and if an improved system of 
tillage, and feelings of attachment to the soil be 
desivable, as they unquestionably must be in all 
countries, Governments should encourage its in- 
vestment by all possible means. We are told by 
Volney, that in Turkey, circulating stock escaped 
the officers of Government, while fixed and incon- 
vertible stock was made an instrument ‘of oppres- 
sion and outrage.“ La classe qui fait valbir les 
“ denrées, en les mettant en ceuvre ou en circula- 
“tion, n’est pas si mal trait¢e que celle qui les 
“ procure: la raison en est que les biens des ar- 
“tisans et des marchands, consistant on effets. 


“ mobilaires, sont moins soumis aux regards du. 


“‘ Gouvernment que ceux des paysans,” ae 

Even in the rudest or most simple state of so- 
ciety, in order to make the earth yield. its fruits, it 
is necessary to invest property and labour for the 
formation of stock, inconvertible fora time; anda 
feeling of security in the exclusive possession for 
that time must be given, or they will not. be so in- 
vested. Weare told by Cresar and Tacitus, that 
the Germans gavg this security for only one year; 


7 Travels, chap. 36, 38, 
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and we may be assured that beyond the seed ne 
inconvertible stock was invested by them in the 
iands they tilled. Phe former tells us, that they 
chenged often the seats of cultivation, to prevent 
the acquisition of property, and preserve equa-' 
lity 5* and when industry was so contined, to pre- 
yent the appropriation and improvement of the 
land, was an cflectual mode of preventing the ac- 
quisition of any property but flocks and herds, 
Thongh from the nature and circumstances of our 
great seats of demand for agricultural industry in 
India—their constant liability to change situation, 
to incrvase and decrease, and the consequent fluc- 
tuation of yalae in the lands, [ should not think 
a fixed Jand tax, ora hind tax rated upon a fived 
valuation generally expedient ; } still I think we 
have not yet in ow periodical settlements given 
sufficient encouragement to the Investment of pro- 
perty and labour in fixed and inconvartible stock, 
‘absolutely necessary to an improved system of 
tillage and.to {velings of local attachmentto the soil, 
It is quite absurd to talk of a want of eapi- 
dé upon the land in India: there is no such want. 
Tt abounds in all parts ; and is in all parts availa- 
ble, as long as the Government Icaves suftigiont 
of the annual returns to the proprictors, farmers, 
and pute All that is wanted" is a concen- 


a 


UA Do Bot, Gal fib, vie 4 DOth, 
tela a subsequent chapter this will he shown to 16 the land tax of almost all 


Etuopean nations, 4 
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tration of capital, as will be explained ina subse- 


‘quent chapter ; and to this want the Ryutwar as- 


sessment is directly opposed.* T have said more 

than I intended in this chapter, on the ‘practical, 
application of my reasoning to Indian administya, 

tion, because I thought it might be useful; and the 

digression will, I hope, be excused, from ‘the“mo.-. | 
tive, by those who may feel no particular interest 

in that subject. , 

It will appear from the foregoing reasoning, 
that a seat of demand, whether a village, or, a 
town, acity, ora nation, which has no equiva- 
lents to offer in exchange for land produce, cither 
arising from the employment, of its own, domestic 
funds,and instruments, or drawn from the’ employ- 


"ment ‘of those of other places, in private incomes 


oy public tribute, must necessarily depend for 
supply upon its own lands. It can have no effec- 
tual demand for the land produce of any other 
place; and is as effectually debarved from all pur- 
chase of the necessaries of life from other, countries, 
while it continues in these circumstances, as it 
could be by any insurmountable barrier of nature. 
The population of such a seat of demand might, at 
the same time, extend to the utmost numbers that 
its own lands could be made to supply ; and the 
history of Egypt, Israel, and the Grecian Repub- 

* How this concentration cau be best effected will bo considered in anothor 


chapter: but in the mean lige T may-say, principally by letting hands j in estates 
from two hundied 10 two Ahonsanit acres cach, 


Lot 
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lies -may satisly us, that a very good system of 
tillage is by no means incompatible with a very 
1, simple stale of tastes and manners. 
if in stich a state of society the lands were all 
distributed i in private property, all taxes would be 
of necessity Altimately incident upon fand rent, 
provided no other fund of the necessaries of life 
were appropriated, and no other claim had been 
created by the formation of some instrument ap- 
: plied. to the cultivation of the soil, or the distribu- 
tion of its produce, ‘The moment that any other 
fund is appropriated, or any such instYument is 
formed, to convey a claim to others —- from that 
moment all taxes couse to be of necessity incident 
upon the proprictors ofland. ‘The landlords dgpend 
upon dhe, as much as ciey depend upon the land- 
lords: an independent income is derived from an 
independent claim ; and this becomes income lia- 
ble to-be affected by taxes, cither in ‘its acquisi- 
tion or in its expenditure. In this early stage of 
society theappropriation of land is no less neces- 
sary. to its aliciont improvement, than as a conse- 
quence of value, arising from the necessity of re- 
course to portions more distant and less fertile, as 
society concentrates and becomes fixed in seats of 
demand, The powers of the soil: to supply food 
being limited within the capacities of the other 
funds to supply what we require from them, the 
object of all societies is to develop and improve 
these powers as population increases ; and for this 


a 
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purpose appropriation scems necessary. * The 
Mahommudun law-giver, the Persian, and the 
Hindoo, all recognize this necessity; and convey 
aright of property in the soil to him who by his 
property and labour shall render it available: ‘for 
the subsistence of man. ; 
The other funds of subsistence require not the 
application of material and: intellectual stock, to 
make them conducive to our subsistence; and 
appropriation is unnecessary to thom, either. for 
their efficient improvement, or as a consequence 
of recourse to worse and more distant. But. as 
society advances, and man requires something. 
more than the absolute necessaries of life, mate- 
rial and intellectual . stock, i&applied. to those un- 
appropriated funds, to make them conducive to 
our more refined enjoyments ; and though man is 
still left to draw freely from them what he requires 
for his mere subsistence, he is often made to pay 
a rent for them in the price of his luxuries and cous 
veniences, The material and intelleotual stock, 
by which these unappropriated funds “ire made to 
contribute to our luxury and convenience, and 
the produce of the appropriated funds, to our more 
refined enjoyments, forms an independent claim 
unknown in the ruder and more simple state of so- 
ciety and ‘this claim is made to contribute its . 
portion to the public burthens of the state; while 





* There is a singular coincidence in the very expression of these several Jaw 
givers, as will by and by be noticed in' the chapter on 'land-tentires.” 
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it is, ab the same time, made the medium of con- 
yeying another claim of the Government, upon ‘all 
those menbers of the commanity, who partake of 
the enjoyments, in the increased prices they pay. 
” Ag this material and intellectual stock grows up 
insociety, even the fountain of light ‘and the at- 
mosphere hecome appropriated, through its me- 
dium. It is not permitted to be applied to these 
funds, but in such places, and at such times, and 
in gueh portions as tho Government may please 
tolicense ; and thus the powers and properties of 
thesc funds, in as far as they contribute to our 
more refined enjoyments by its means, are limited 
artificially, as those of the appropriated finds are 
natually.*.-'Though @ yan inay freely enjoy aly 
the advantages of the fountain of light without, he 
is obliged to pay arent for it within, through the 
medium of a tax upon his windows; and though 
amanmay breathe the atmosphere frcely, he is 
obliged to pay a tax for it in the price of somo of 
his enjoymetity, through the medium of the instru- 
ments that éxtract them. It would be great folly 
to say, that the tax we paid for the sun, through. 
our windows 3 and that which we paid for the at- 
mosphere, through such machines, were ultimately 
* Mr Huchkanan recused Doetor Smith of mistaking the nature of profes de 
rived from secrais in trado ;-bectnas ho Tid said they were “the high priees of 
their private labour 5" and says.thoy v6 no wise diffvront from lund-rant. Seo 


his edition of tho Wealth of Nationx, vol, ie bei de7. pO. But Dostor Smith 
thought dem different, Suv Gth adtition, vole te bei, LDDs pe 226, 
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incident upon land rent, unless the incomes from 
which-we derived the means were somiioned of 
rent, : 

As society advances from the simple state, ‘and 
industry extends, individuals, who have ‘no ghae 
in the appropriated funds of our subsistence, in. 
yest their labour and their property in the forma- 
tion and acquirement of that stock by whieh theiy 
powers are made available and improved, and their 
produce distributed, and formed into enjoyments, 
suitable to our wants and our tastes; and by, this 
employment they acquire independent claims not 
only upon the annual returns of these funds, but 
upon those of funds’ situated in distant countries, 
Others invest their labour and their’ property in 
the formation and maintenance of the material 
and intellectual stock, by which the unappro- 
priated funds are made to contribute to our en- 
joyment; ‘and by which the enjoyments of distant 
nations are distributed among’ each other in com- 
mercial intercourse; and_ they thereby acquire 
incomes independent of the proprietors of doniestic 
lands, Others acquire independent claims by the 
formation and employment of that material and 
intellectual . stock, which contributes to ou 
amusement, ow’ instruction, ‘and our secu- 
rity ; while others, by the: employment of mate-° 
rial-and- intellectual stock, in distant ‘nations, 
acquire a claim upon ‘the annual returns of their 
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fonds and instruments, which, when they return 
home, enrich their country by a tributary stream 
of enjoyments. 

Others again acquire a claim upon the annual fo- 
turns from the land and Jabour of their country, 
by investing their property in that stoek, which is 
neither employed in augmenting the amount of our 
enjoyments, nor in inercasing the sum of their ex- 
changeable valuc. Such is the national debt of 
England ; and such all those private debts, which 
have been contracted without augmenting or im- 
proving the funds and instruments of production, 
or inereasing the revenuc of those upon whom 
the obligation to pay the interest or profits, de- 


volves. J do, not pretend to deny, that much of 


the national debt has been contracted for the be- 
nefit of the nation; for without the liberty and in- 
dependence which it has contributed to secure, the 


“quantity and powers of oar funds and instruments 


would have diminished ; of what they produced, 
agreat portion would have flowed in a tributary 
stream) to a lorcign state ; and the portion left us 
to enjoy, we should have enjoyed without dig- 
nity. ; 
In time all the members of an improved society 
become more or less independent of cach other for 


. the portion of enjoyments they receive; and the 
claim of. every one. is or may be made to contri-’ 


bute its portion. to those enjoyments, which are 


‘distributed’ to the public establishments through 


a 
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the medium of the Government. The material 
and intellectual stock of public establishments is 
not necessarily the less employed for the benefit 
and enjoyment of'the people, that it happens to be 
employed by, and’paid through the medium of the 
Governmént. A Government which does its chuty 
to the people will pay no more of this stock than 
whatdt can and does employ for their advantage, 

-and though in the more advanced stages of society, 
Governments commonly employ too much, in the 
earlier stages of society they have often employed 
too little ; and left without honest subsistence,. to 
prey upon the very vitals of: civil society, those 
who would have gladly contributed their mental 
and physical powers to its support, 

As society advances, ‘and: a greater variety of 
independent incomes become acquired, to contri- 
bute to the support of public establishments, ‘the 
financial system of a Government necessarily be- 
comes more complicated, in order to make the 
burthen fall more equally. The financial system 
of a nation may, therefore, be considered always 

* to expand with the growth of its material and in- 
tellectual stock. ; 

-Though industry~declined, and material and 
intellectual stock disappeared in some few nations 
after their ‘subjection to the Roman dominion,* the, 


* Epirs was p rich, poworful, and populous nation before conquered by the 
Romans, undor whom it became ruined and depopulate, Paulus '/imilius do- 
stroyeil in it seventy cities; and carried away a hundred and fi fifty thousand, peo- 

* ple as slaves.—Strabo, Lib. 7. 
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4 general tendency of that Govyernmeut was to ox- 
tend industry and augment this stock, by the-for- 
nation of towns and. cities; the construction of 
great works, useful or ornamental; the introduc- 
tion of arts 5 the establishment of good laws, effi- 
ciently administered ; and usefidl instidutions, reli- 
giously maintained, The financial system of the 
Romans in their distant provinces became more 
Seomplicated, as their dominion in them became 
more firmly established ; as the necessary conse- 
quence of the growth of this stock among the 
people. But the general tendency of the northern 
barbarians, who. conquered and occupied these 
provinces after the decline of the empire, was to 
destroy all this material and ‘intellectual stock ; 
depopulate the towns and citios; subvert the Go- 
‘yernnent, laws, and institutions established by 
their predecessors; and bring industry back to’ 
its state of primitive simplicity. ‘ 
' Ttwas, therefore, their tendency to simplify the 
financial. system of their predecessors ; for when 
they had reduced industry to agricullure ‘alone, 
and land had become the only fund of the neces- 
vies of fife appropriated, all taxes became neces- 
sarily incident upon the proprictors, The only 
thing left for the sovercizn to consider, in his finan~ 
.'clal system, was the most convenient*and equita- 
ble mode of taking what he required, from them, 
and-he could not be long in discovering, that a 
plan much Jess simple than that of the Romans 
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would answer his purpose, A justly celebrated 
writer has, however, ventured to deny that the 
Gauls and Romans ever paid taxes even imme-. 
diately after the conquest of the Franks, “ be. . 
“cause he cannot conceive how. these. Vy anks 
« should haye been at first such great friends, and 
* afterwards such sudden enemies to taves. It wag 
“ very natural, thatthe Roman art of tan-gathering 
“should fall of itself in the monarchy of the 
“ Franks, hecause it was a most complicate art, 
“far above the conception and wide from the 
« plan of this simple people:”* 

It would, however, be found much less difficult 
to teach the Tartars, should they now invade Eng- 
‘land from the baitks of the Jaxartes, our compli- 
cated system of finances—or at least to get Eng- 
lishmen who would gather the taxes for them— 
than, to prevail upon them to preserve all that ma- 
terial and intellectual stock, those towns, cities, 
arts, trades, manufactures, commerce, laws, instl- 
tutions, establishments, &c, &c. that render a com- 
plicated system necessary, They would, in all 
probability, soon simplify our system, as. the 
Franks. did that of the Romans, not by wisoly 
framing @ code more suitable to their plan of Ji- 
berty, but. by reducing industry to agriculture 
alone, or restoring society to its primitive state of -, 
pastoral simplicity. _We find that the capacity of 


* Esprit des Loix, b, 30, 4. 13. e 
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these barbarians, to comprehend a financial code, 
instead of improving, got worse and worse after 

. Heir establishment; and that they could-compre- 
hend scarecly any thing but a tax upon heads, 
about the time that all the material and intellectual 
stock which had grown up under the’Roman Go- 
‘yernment, laws, and institutions, had been entirely 
destroyed, a 
Towards the commencement of the first race,” 
says the same author, we meet with-an infinite 
“number of free men doth among the Franks and 
“the Romans; but the number of bondmen in- 
 oyeasedl to that depree, that at the beginning of 
the third race, all the’ husbandmen, and almost 
. all the inhabitants of towns, were become slaves ; 
“and whereas at the first period there was very’ 
“near, the same administration in the cities as 
“under the’ Romans, namely, a corporation, a 
“senate, and courts of judicature; at+the other 
“wehardly meet with any thing but'a lord and 
“his bondmen.”* When we find society reduced. 
to territorial lords, and predial slaves, we may 
venture to conclude, that their system of taxation 
is very. simple; and that the plan of liberty or 
system of anarchy effected this simplicity of thoir : 
financial code by destroying the material and ins’ 

‘tellectual stock of the country, Were thé Cossacks | 


. * Bsprit des loix, L. xxx. 1. 11, 
“ Under tho Merovingian Princes the Roman cities were abandoned to rain 


and solitade,-—Gibbon, vol. v. p. 143. 
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and Tartars to conquer England and France, and 
énfoy the same liberty which the Saxons enjoyed 
in the one, and the Franks in the othor, of frst 
pillaging, destroying, and reducing to slavery the 
people, and then pillaging and destroying each 
other, they- would in the course of a few gener. 
tions reduce our- financial system to ‘a very simple 
form, not ‘far above the conception nor wide 
* from the plan of a free and simple people.” 

The system was not simplified hy the incapacity 
of the barbarians to comprehend it. The taxes 
continued to be collected through agents perfectly 
well acquainted with the plan, while the funds 
destined to pay..them were preserved ; and were » 
not all changed into military services till society 
was reduced to land-proprictors and their bond- 
men; industry confined to agriculture; and no 
equivalent could any where be found to receive in 
exchangefor land. produce, and offer in taxes to 
Government. 

Though the financial systoms of most European 
nations are, no doubt, more complicated than is _ 
requisite for an equitable taxation; that system, ° 
to be equitable, must necessarily become more 
and more complicated as socicty advances, in 
‘dustry extends, and nations improve in wealth and 
enjoyments, It was very sensibly observed. by. 
Arthur Young, “ that taxes ought to bear lightly 
“upon an infinite number of points, heavily upon 
“none; and that simplicity in taxation was’ the 
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« protust addilional weight that could be given 
«to taxes, and ought in every country to be niost 
«scdulously avoided."* And. the same author 
has observed of the pot unique, of the School of 
Quesnai.  E know not whether Mr, Locke was 
«the original, father of the doctrine, that all taxes, 
«Jaid in any manner whatever, fall ultimately en 
‘land; but whoever started or supported it, con- 
« tibuted towards the establishment of one of the 
« most dangerous absurdities that ever disgraced 
* common sense.” 

That they are not so incident where industry 
has extended, has, I believe, been sufficiently 
shown in this chapter ; and in the.next chapter I 
hope to show, still more satisf8torily, that the 
conclusion of economists — that ad/ daves must fall 
upon the wages of labow, the profits of stock, or 
the rent of land, actually employed in producing and 
bringing to market ~-and, that if they cannot ‘fall 
upon one of the three, they must all fall exelu- 
sively upon two--and that ifthey cannot fall upon 
two of the three, thoy must all fall exclusively 


false promises, 


* Fravels in France, val. i ph 696, t Vbid, p. 690. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OUTLINE OF A NEW SYSTEM OF POLTPICAL 
: ECONOMY, 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 


Tue natural price of every material enjoyment 
is that which is neither more nor less than suiticient 
to pay the funds and instruments employed in the 
supply, according to the average rate of rents, pro- 
fits, and wages,'at the time and place of employ- . 
ment; together with such taxes and duties as may’ 
enter into the costs of its production, in the differ- 
ent stages of its progress. A part of the costs 
which enter into and compose the price of our md- 
terial enjéyments is incurred before they, or the 
materials of which they are formed, leave. the — 
funds that yield them; and the rest of these costs’ 
are ‘incurred in the different stages of their pro- , 
gress, before they reach the. possession of those . 
for whose enjoyment they are destined... In many © 
cases, however, their costs do not. cease. ‘to 
accumulate, even after they are in our. posses- 
sion. After having ‘paid all. those costs which. |, 
shave been incurred upon them in the different 
stages of production, preparation, and distribution, 
we continue to pay others before théy are com- 
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pletely suited to owr wants or to our tastes; or be- 
. fore we are permitted to enjoy them. te 
We must employ a cook to dress our victuals, 
* after we have paid for them at our doors or in. the 

market ; and before we ean enjoy them upon our 
tables, additional costs must have been incurred, 
After we have purchased owe coach, and in the 
price have paid all the costs incurred in the differ- 
ent stages of its progress, We must pay. a tax or | 
duty, and thereby incur additional costs before we 
are, permitted torenjoy the use of it in our airings 
_ orourvisits. After we have purchased glass for our 
windows, and, in the price, have paid all the costs 
incurred in the supply, we mustpay a tax or duty 
upon it before we can enjoy the pleasure or adyan- 
tage to be derived from it. These costs we do not 
payin the price of the cnjoyments; nor couldwe add 
them to their price or valuo in exchange, if we 
should again wish to dispose of them. We have 
paid these taxes and duties forthe use and enjoyment 
of the articles; they have formed no part of the costs 
inourred upon the articles in tho different stages 
of their progress; and those who require to pur 
chase, can always, wuler ordinary circumstances, 
supply themselves with similar articles at the 
vate of costs so incurred. Those whose bugi- 
ness it is to supply. such articles do not themselves 
use or enjoy them —they pay therefore no tax for 
the use or enjoyment; and those who require to 
purchase ‘can always, under ordinary circum- 
aa ; 


. 
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stances, be supplied by them at a prico no more 
than’ sufficient to cover the costs incurred upon 
the articles before they reach our hands; conse. 
quently, should the purchaser determine to sell 
again, he will not receive a price sullicient to pay, 
over and above these costs, the taxes or duties we 
may have paid for the use or enjoyment.‘ . 
Some of our enjoyments come to our hands, and 
are used and consumed without paying a tax‘in 
any stage of their progress ; and the natural price , 
of such enjoyments is neither more nor legs than 
what is sufficient to pay the funds and instruments 
employed in the supply, according to the average i: 
and ordinary rate of rents, profits, and wages, at 
the time'and place of employment. Some of theso 
enjoyments are provided from mnappropriated 
funds or sources by labour alone; and their costs 
are composed exclusively of wages: others are 
supplied from unappropriated sources by both 
stock and labour, and their costs are composed of 
profits and wages: others are supplied ‘from ap- 
propriated sources or funds; and their costs aro 
composed of rents, profits, and wages. But when 
faxes or duties are imposed upon. the funds or 
solirces whence these enjoyments are derived ; 
upon the instruments by which they are produced, 
prepared,. and distributed, or upon these enjoy- 
ments themselves in the djfferent stages of their 
progress, they necessarily form a component part 
of the costs of supply; and when the burthen of 


e J 
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their payment is shifted off, as it commonly is 
from the funds or proprictors of finds, or from the 
instruments or proprictors of instruments, upon the 
consumers, it is done through the medium of an 
inercased price, which the latter are obliged to 
pay for the gnjoymonts, If the burthen of the 
payment cannot he shifted off upon the consumer, 
through the medium of wn inereased price, it must 
necdssarily fall upon the instruments or proprie- 
tors.of tho instruments employed ip the supply, 
or the proprictors of the finds from which the en- 
joyments ave supplied, , 
That‘ the natural price js the central point to 
which the prices of all commudities aie continually 
gravitating, is an established trath, in which all 
schools and all individual writers-wpon the subject 
of political economy seem to be sufficiently agreed. 
« Different accidents may sometimes keep them 
‘suspended a good deal above it, and sometimes 
“force them down cyen somewhat. below it ; but 
“whatever may be the obstacles which hinder 
‘them from settling in this centre of repose and 
“ continaanec, they are constantly tending to- 
«wards it” Tho gonoral principle being admitted 
asan established truth: by all, the only questions 
that remained to divide the schools were, What 
; are the component parts of price? Whiat aie the 








* Wealth of Nutions, voli, booki. chap. vii. p. 87, Mr, M‘Cullach has 
quoted this passage in the French dress given to it by tho Marquis of Garnier, 
Principles, 260 to. 262; also BVI, 244, BOY. WAL. 
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costs that are to be paid out'of it? And what 
are the circumstances which regulate or influence 
the component parts which cach school or cach 
individual may think proper to admit ? 

Mr. Ricardo thought proper to admit only tyo 
component parts, the wages of labour, and the 
profits of stock; and upon the truth of these 
being the only component parts of price or ex. 
changeable value, the whole of his claborate sys. 
tem reposes for support. Mr. M‘Culloch, as:a 
disciple of this school, has, of course, come to the 
same conclusion; and very naturally pronounces 
the work of his great master as “ equally profound 
« and more Original than the Wealth of Nations.” 
In political economy, as in’religion, poctry, and 
philosophy, that which is the least comprehensible 
is often the most popular; but in a science which 
is so applicable to the every day purposes of society, 
men must in time return to plain sense and honest 
opinions; and the reputation of Mr. Ricardo’s- 
book will then be discovered tu be founded chietly 
upon the very ingenious manner in which every 
proposition has been involved in obscurity.* 

Dr. Smith, in'tveating of price and exchange- 
able, value, admits over and above the wages -and 
profits of Mr. Ricardo, the rent paid for the ap- 
propriated finds or sources from which our mate- 


oM, Say tells us that Destutt do‘I'racy came to tho sumo conclusion aa Mr. 
Ricardo, i in his Commentary on the Spirit of Laws, ¢ 18, Sea Say's Prinei- 
ciples, bil, ¢.9. . 
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nial enjoyments are derived; and. in the estimation 
of the wndnitiated of that school he is more correct 
than Mr. Ricardo, inasmuch as he exchides less 
of what even the uninitiated of cither school por- 
ceive it to be absolutely necessary to admit. Dr. 
Smith admifs as component parts of price Or GX- 
changeable value, only the rents, profits, and 
_ wages, paid for the land, labour, and stock, ae- 
ally employed in the supply; but after he has 
drawn the many important conclusions which de- 
pend for their tryth entirely upon these being ad- 
mitted to be the only component parts, he attempts 
to prove elaborately that ¢aves ented into price and 
exchangeable value as a component part; and 
proceeds to draw another set of conclusions, which 
depend for their truth entirely upon this admis- 
sion.* In the same manner Mr, Ricardo founds 
his whole theory of profits and wages upon the 
assumption that nothing but profits and wages, 
patd for stock and labour, actually employed in 
the supply, can possibly enter into price or ex- 
changeable value us component parts; and after 
he has exhausted all his stores of reasoning and 
illustration upon this hypothesis, he procecds to 
an elaborate attempt to prove that price is so aug- 
mented by taxes, which necessarily enter into it 
as component parts, that’ men are driyert into fo- 
reign countries to spend their incomes. By such 





* Wealth of Nations, vot. ti, bev. eciii, p40, Sth edition, Londea, 
‘This is the edition that will be quoted throughout this chapter. - 


. 
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errors and inconsistencies has the world been per- 
plexed; anda highly important science brought 
into disr pute ! ‘ 

When taxes are imposed upon the finda from 
which our material enjoyments are derived, upon 
the instruments by which they are produced, pre- - 
pared and distributed, or upon these enjoyments 
themselves in the different stages of their progress, 

“and the burthen of their payment is shifted off 

-upon, the consumer, they must necessarily form a 

component part of the price , or exchangeable 

value; and any system founded Upon their oxelu. ” 
sion must “necessarily be unsound. One commo- 

dity pays them when another does not, or one 

commodity pays more of them tian another, com- 

paved-with the amount of the other component 

parts of its costs; and the commodity which pays 

more taxes, compared with this amount, must bear 

a greater preportionate price or value in exchange. 

The tax paid upon the enjoyment in any stage of 

its progress is a component part of its costs ;.and 
ifall the component parts of the-cost he paid. in 

the price, the price of that enjoyment will be 

‘greater than’ the’ price of anothor enjoyment, in’ 
which all the other component parts of the cost 
ate equal, but on which no tax at all, ora less 

tax is paid, “The value of one in relation to.the 

other will be greater; and it will be greater.in 

relation to money, that is, in price. Remove the 

existing taxes from our sugars, and retiin them : 
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upon our wines, sugar would fall in exchangeable 
yalue in relation both te wine and money. ‘In- 
erease the taxcs upon our tea and retain them 
the sume upon our sugi's, and tea would rise in 


yale in relation to sugar, and in relation to money, 


that is, in price. But, it is to insult the common 


sense of mankind to multiply instances in “order 
to illustrate a truth «so simple and manifest as 
this, that taxes and duties enter into the costs of 
out material enjoyments, and form a component 


_part of their pricesand value tn exchange. 


By the hypothesis of every school, all taxes 
must be paid out of one or more of the parts which 
it may be pleased to admit, as exclusively com- 


posing the sum total of price’ or, exchangeable 


yale, and they can be paid out of nothing else. 
The Ricardo schvol, for instance, admits only the 
profits of the stock, and the wages of the labour 
actually employed im the supply; and ‘as all taxes 
must, according’ to its hypothesis, fall upon one 
or other of these Gomponent parts, and cannot for 
any considerable time fall upon the wages. of 


‘ jsbour, they nist all fall upon the profits of stock 


‘actually employed in the supply. Doctor Smith 
admitted the rent of appropriated funds or sources, 


_asa third component part of price and exchange- 


able value ; but he considered that price or ex- 

changeable value to be ‘composed exclusively of 

the rent, profits and wages, paid for the Jand, 

stock, and labour actually employed in the sup- 
‘ ; 
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ply; and all taxes to bo of necessity incident upon 
one or more of these three component parts, Tf, 
therefore, any member of any society receives 
rents, profits or wages for land, stock or labo, 
not actually employed in the supply of our enjoy- 
ments,he cannot possibly contribute, any thing to 
the piblic burthens of the state in taxes; heeause 
his rents, profits or wages cannot form any com- 
"ponent part. of the price or exchangeable value of 
these enjoyments, out of which alone taxes are’ or 
can be paid. a’ ; 
As much of the per »plexity i in which this as well 
as many- other» branches of this important ‘science 
has been ‘involved, appears to me to have arisen. -' 
from expressing by the same terms things in them- 
selves very different, I solicit most earnestly the 
reader’s careful consideration of the following rea- 
soning, which he will, I hope, find calculated to 
unravel muéh of the mystery in which the subject 
of taxes has‘hitherto been involved. ee 
Doctor Smith, the great father of the selonce, 
considered the wages of the labour, the profits of 
the stock, and the rent of the land, actually em 
ployed in the supply of our enjoyments,”™ as ihe 
threeyoriginal sources of. all revenue public and 
private; and in’ this he has been followed by 
almost évery other writer, with whose works ,J am: 
? The torm enjoyments here, ¢ as, in ot parts of this work, ican tha dhe 


‘jects of enjoyment. In common langwags the tenn is applied (6 the fealleg 
produced, rather than to the thing which produces it, 
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acquainted. ‘ The price of vevery. commodity 
«taken separately, and of all commodities collec- 
« tively, must resolve itself into the wages of the 
«Jabour, the profits of the stock, and the rent of 
« the land, that have been employed in producing 
«them, and pringing them to market,” “ All taxes, - 
«and. all the revenue founded upon thet, all 
“ salaries, pensions, and annuities of every kind, 
are ultimately derived from one or other of these 
“original sources of revenue; and are paid either 
“ mediately oregmmediately from the wages of 

labour, the profits of stock, ov the rent of land.”* . 
In-this' hypathesis Doctor Smith has been follow- 
ed by overy late writer upon the subject; nor.do 

- [know of one that has,in the slightest degree dif- 
fered with him in the general principle ; and the 
consequence has been, that the fallacy involved. in 
the use of the terms has run through the whole of 
thoir reasoning on the subject of the-ultimate in- 
cidence of taxes, - 
The wages, profits and rents, which ave paid for 
the labour, stock and land, actually employed in 
producing and bringing to. market the commodities 
ioe societies, and which, according to: the above 
hypothesis, compose the whole of their ppiee or 
exchangeable value, are confounded with the 
wages, profits and rents that-are paid for labour, 
"stock and land not so employed. We pay a rent for 


“© wealth of Nations, vol. ic be tie oii, pe 423, 
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a public park or promenade; we pay profits, to the 
amount of about thirty millions a year, for stock in 
a public debt to the amount of about cight hundred 
millions; we pay the wages of labour to our army, 
navy, ecclesiastical, civil and judicial estublish- 
~ ments ; but neither the land, the stock, nov the 
Jabout’ for which we pay is employed in: pro 
ducing and bringing to market commodities, Nor 
could the rents of the first, the profits of the second, 
nor the wages of the third, form any part whatever 
of the price or exchangeable vane of these com- 
modities, according to the above hypothesis, They 
- must; therefore, be distinct from the wages, pro- 
fits and rents, described as forming the whole price 
of commodities. They are, indeed, by Doctor 
Smith himself, described sas distinct. © “ The 
“sovereign, with all the officers both ‘of justice 
“and war who serve under him, the: wholo army 
“and navy; churchmen, lawyers, physicians, men 
*¢ of letters bf all kinds; players, musicians, opera 
“ dancers, and menial servants, ave all unproduc- 
“ tive labourers, because their labour adds nothing 


‘ to the price or exchangeable valuc of the anual, 
« produce of the land and labour of the society”.** 


Their wages are not, therefore, added to the price 


or exchangeable value of our enjoyments; they” 


oe | 
can form no part of the rents, profits and wares, 


which compose the price of these material enjoy- | 


i & 


* Wealth of Nations, vol, ii, be ii, iis pe 85 - 
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ments; and as they can neither be the same thing, 
nor n part of the same thing, they must.be a differ- 
ent thing. ; : 

But the same hypothesis makes all the annual 
produce of the ancl and labour of the socicty to 
be distributed ultimately to its different membors 
in the wages ‘of Inbour, the profits of stoc sk, and. 
the rent of land.* It is, however, abundantly 
manifest, that the wages, profits and rents, which 
compose the price or exchangeable value of our, 
material enjoyments, cannot be the same wages, 

profits and rents, in which they are ultimately dis- 
tributed to the different members of the society ; 
and it must be equally manifest, that it is out of 
the rents, profits and wages, in which the enjoy- 
“ments are ultimately distributed for consumptiong 
that the different members pay. all those taxes, 
that are ated to their price or exchangeable value 
in the different stuges of their progress, The pro- 
"fits ‘of stock in a manufacture mustbe different 
from tho’ profits of stock in the public funds; the 
wages of labour employed in agriculture, different 
from the wages of labour employed in our churches 
“and our regiments ; and the rents of land employ- 
ed in’ tillage, must be diflerent from the. rents of 
‘land used as public parks and promenades, They 
all, however, partake i in the ultimate “distribution ; 
‘and those who reedive them are all more or less 
liable to the incidence of taxes. 





* Wealth of Nations, vol. iy be tec el po 7d and vols ie ly thee. ii, pe 428, 424, 


igre added to the price to be paid by the consumer! 
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The wages, profits and rents of one class, must 
necessarily, be added to the price or exchangeable 
value of ‘enjoyments, because they can he paid 
out of nothing else; but the wages, profits and 
rents of the other class may or may not be added 
to this price or exchangeable valug, just. as the 
taxes from which they are paid ave or are not im. 
posed upon the funds from which they are derived, 
the instruments by which they are produced, pre- 
pared and distributed, or upon the enjoyments 
themselves in,some stage or other of their progress, 
Nothing is more common in India, under native 
governments, than to grant pensions in tho, shape . 
of a privilege to impose certain duties on certain 
articles in transit, and the wages of such, grantees 

an 
for such articles. Were the Government to make 
itself the medium of levying the duty ahd paying 
it to the gre antees, their wages would still be added 
-to the price, » But if Government were to gre aht.a 
pension ina privilege to levy ‘a duty for the anjoy-’ 
ment ofa thing, a coach ora glass window, fox in- 
stance, or a palanquin, the wages of the prantee 
would not be added to the price of glass, spina 2 
or palanquins. " 

“The whole value of the annual produce of: 

“ every coutitry is ‘thus divided among, and con- 
** stitutes a revenue to, its’ different inhabitants ; _ 
* and the gross revenue of allche inhabitants of a 
“country comprehends the whole produce of 


co 
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« ¢heirdand and Jabour.’* But if the gross reve- 
mic of -all the inhabitants of a country, in its wlti- 
mate distribution, comprehends: the whole annual 
produce, it comprehends something more than the 
price or uxchangeable value added. to that produce 
by the wages, profits and rents, paid for the labour, 
stock and land, achually employed in the sapply. 
These waves, profits and rents, form but apart of 
the costs incurred upon conmocities in the differ- 
ent stages of their progress, before they reach the 
hands of the consumer ; ‘and; consegzently, form 
but a part of the price which the consumer has to 
pay for thom. Chat portion of our taxes which is 
added. to the costs of commodities in the different 
.stages of their progress, forms a part, and a very 
material part, of their price or exchangeable value ;" 
and in a very great portion of our more refined en- 
joyments, these taxes forma greater part of that 
prige or exchangeable value than all the rents, 
profits, and. wages paid for the land, ‘stock, and 
Jabour actually employed in providing thom. 

In the second place, the price which the con- 
_sumer pays, including, over and above these rents, 
"profits and wages, the taxes added sto the costs 
_ in the different stages of their progress, is not the 

+ whole amount which these enjoymenjs .cost him. 
* He has still to pay wages and profits. over and 
above those which have been added to the com- 


* Wealth of Nations, vole i, by ii, es tie pe d28, a2d. 
. 
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modities before they veach his hands. Out af the 
enjoyments he purchases, he must pay something 
to the interest of the national debt, in a tax upon, 
his coach ; and the interest of the national debt ig 
the profit of stock. THe must still pay bis cook a 
portion of the victuals he receives from the nuarket, 
as the wages of his labour, employed in preparing 
these victuals for his enjoyment. 

Tf there be any truth in what T have here dated. 
it is manifest, that the wages, profits and rents, 
which, according to the hypothesis of economists, 
compose the whole price or exchangeable value of 
the annual produce of society, are neither the same 
thing, nor equal to the same thing, as the wages, 
“ profits and rents, in which that produce is: ulti, 
“mately distributed for enjoyment, and upon which 
the burthen of taxes is incident. The, one is only 
part of the other, and all conclusions that rest upon 
the ground of its being assumed as the whole, 
must necessarily be unsound, Such conchis jons 
will be found in abundance, not only in every 
chapter, but’ in almost every page of modern 
writers upon the subject of political economy and 
taxation ; and to this fundamental error may be. 
traced most df the mistakes and perplexities in 
which that science has become involved. Such *« 
conclusions will be more particularly noticed ‘in, - 

the ‘course of. this and subsequent chapters of this 
work ; but my present object is to show, that the 
rents, profits and wages, paid for land, stock and 


a 
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labour, actually employed in producing and bringing 
to market the enjoyments of society, do not, as 
is supposed, Compose the whole of the price of these 
commodities ; and are not the whole of the wages, 
profits and vends, in which every individual of the 
community receives his portion for enjoyment. 
If this has becn shown, it will, perhaps, appear 
that the wages, profits and rents, paid for labour, 
stock and dand, actually employed inthe supply, 
ought not to be consiilered, as they have. hitherto 
been by almost every writer upon the subject, as 
“the original sources of all revenue, public or 
* private ;” since all reyenue is not derived from 
them; but that the dadour, stock and land,* for 
which they are paid, ought alone to be so con- 
“sidered. In a society depending entirely upon its 
own domestic resources for supply, these are the 
original sources from which all revenue, publie or 
private, must be derived; and in the present 
cliajter, I shill consider the possessions of such 
a society under the four following heads :— 
«Ist. The funds or sources from which are de- 
«tived our cnjoyments, or the. materials of which: 
they are formed. 
2nd. The instruments by which they are pro- 
: duced, prepared and distributed. 1 
3rd, These enjoyments in their different stages 
-before they reach the possession of the consumer, 





* Tneluding id the torm ‘lund? ‘allthe appropriated funds, the soil, the mines, 


tho fishorivg, salt pits, &e. 
a7 
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4th. The enjoyments in the possession of those 
“for whose. enjoyment they are destined. 

Ishall now venture to offer a definition of the 
most important terms used in the science of poli- 
tical economy, strictly in the sense in which they 
are. generally, and, with few exceptions, uni- 
formly, used in the great work of Doctor Smith, 
These exceptions, though few, have been import- 
ant, as the fruitful source of error in this great 
work itself, and in the numerous theorics that 
have been founded upon it by more recent but 
Jess able writers. In this, as in other branches of 
philosophical inquiry, the errors of « great mind 
have been seized upon with avidity, and made the 
.;foundation of schools and systems, while the g great 
i and important truths have been neglected and. 
disregarded; and, unhappily for the science ahd 
for the purposes to which its conclusions are ap- 
plicable, Doctor Smith is now little studied, except 
in those theories which have been founded ‘ton 
his errors. I must at the same time premise, that ] 
do not offer these definitions for the guidance or 
instruction of my readers; dnd that none of the, 
conclusions of this chapter will be found to depend 
upon these definitions being received as in them- 
selves strictly correct ; because I purpose to make * 
every term that has been the subject of doybt or, - 
controversy, define itself in the particular proposi- . 
tion where I use it. I give : these definitions, to 
show the sense in which the terms are generally 


r 





used by the 
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great father af the s¢ience, and in 


which Lt believe it would he of advantage always 


to use them ; 


and T think the reader will? in the 


course of this chapter, find sufticient grounds to 


be satisfied, 
plexity has a 


that a vast deal of ervor and per- 


rison from wlering the sense in which 


these terms are used, as often as it may be found 


necessiury to 


suit them to different conchisions, 


Capital. ‘That portion of the wealth of an in- 


dividual or of a community of indivi- 
duals, which is employed or reserv- 
ed to be employed, with a view to a 
return in profits. 


Capital, Fived, ‘The funds and instruments of 


‘ 
u 
oe 


y fg , 
tot ; 





society employed with a view  to* 


a return in profit, in producing, 
proyuing, distributing, aud import: 
ing its cnjoyments; including money 
as an instrument of distribution, 


Capital, Moating. The mass of produce rais- 


Consumption, 
: 


ed with a view to profit in’ its 
diferent stages, before it reaches 
its ultimate destination, that is, be- 
fore it reaches the hands of the eon- 
sumer, whether for investment in 
funds and instruments, or, for enjoy- 
ments. ‘ 

Productive, Means invested in the 
funds and instruments, cmployed 


By 
a 
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with a view toa return: in profits to 

:.e the employer, or in the commodi- 

ties they supply. 

Consumption, Unproductive. Means employed and 
consumed without a view to profits, 
and, therefore, invested in funds and 
instruments employed without a 
view to a return in profits to the 
employer, or not employed at all. 

Labour, Productive. That labour which is 
maintained by capital, and em- 
ployed with a view to a return in 
profits to the employer. 

Labour, Unproductive. That labour which is 
maintained by revenue, and em- 
ployed without a view to a retu n, 
in profits to the employed. 

Price.. The exchangeable value of any thing’in 

* relation to money. 

Price, Market. The actual price in the mar- 
ket; always the highest that can 
.be got in the existing state of 
demand for the supply actually in 
the market. 

Price, Natural. That .which pays the funds 
and instruments employed in : 

. ” the supply neither more nor less 
than the average rate at the ‘time’ 
and place of employment; and re- 
pays the taxes and duties levied. . 








r 
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Prive, Monopoly, "That which over and above 
the taxes and duties pays ore or 
more of the funds or instruments 
more than that rate. 

Revenue, Cross, The mmual produce of the 

«timds and instruments of socicty, 
plus what it receives from other coun- 
tries without making a return. 

Revenue, Nel. What is. or may be annually 

drawn out from the mass of floating 

capital for enjoyment—that is, all 
the gross revenue over and above 
what is required to be re-invested 
in the funds and instruments of sup- 





ply. 4 ‘ : 

' ; i 

, Surples, In money, the amount in 

oh which the Jocal receipt exceeds the 
cit 

ame local expenditure, In commodities, 


the amount in which the production 
exceeds the consumption—in which 
the gross annual produce exceeds 
the gross’ annual consumption, in 
enjoyment or re-investment in the 
funds and instruments of supply. 
Stock, ‘The incarnation of what is commonly 
termed capital.* Capital embodied 





‘The * dapital”’ of M, Say in a apicit without a substanco, buf eapablo of hoing 
embodied i inones Soa ds ied. 10, 12, and 13, It is like the gods of the TTin- 
doos, to ho -rearoned upon only in its incarnations, Tt would perhaps"be Tess. 


dificult to learn “ the vedere and functions’ of all the gods in the Hindoo Pan- ’ 


Geon, than thos ofeapital in M. Say, Ricardo, &e. 


. ! * 
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in material, finished avork, funds, 
vO, and. instruments. As 28 general 
term, it commonly expresses the 
same thing; and as a particular 
term, its sense is sufficiently defined. 
by the adjective—agrigultural, ma- 
nufacturing, commercial, live, dead, 

ke. &e. Ke, 

Value in exchange. The capacity of one thing, to 
exchange for any other thing ~ ar + 
the relative capacity of two or more 
things, to exchange for any third or 
given thing. 

Value in use. Utility. 

— Value in esteem. .., Estimability. 
Value in costs, The amount of costs incurred i 
the acquisition. ae 

Value, neal. eas signification, except as doped 
—1. to value in exchange; 2. in 
use ; 3. in esteem ; 4. in cost.* 

“Wealth. Accumulated substances vested with ex- 
changeable value. (Hor my own 
purpose, I should define the wealth 
of a society to be its material and 

' intellectual stock.) 





It was my intention to offer for publication, as -, 
the ‘second chapter of this book, my review of 





* Valle, according to M, Say, is, like capital, a spirit without a substantive 
form, but capable of receiving one!! See b, i.e. 12. + 
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Mr, Ricardo’s theory of profits and wages ; but. 
éireumstances, which it is unneccssary to mention, 
have prevented me, Tn the preseat chapters L ven- 
ture to submit’ to the public an imperfect outline 
of a system of political economy, which appears 
iy me well adapted to the science, well caleulated 
to elicit the truth, and to dispel the niist of fallacy 
and sophistry in which many branches of it haye 
of late been tivolved, from the very vague 
‘and indefinite manner in’ which terms have 
bea used by writers and understood by 
readers. If this imperfect outline should be found 
tobe what } believe it tobe, it will, perhaps, be 
filled up and completed by others, should [not 
find leisure Jor the ptiyposc, This outline, and , 
“the reviews of the two systems of Mi. Quesnai and 
M ®Ricardoa, embrace nearly all that 1 shall have 
wdfier to the public upon the subject of political 
economy generally ; andthe rest of my work will 
“be ‘tonfined, for the most part, toa consideration 
of that branch of the science which teats of the 
incidence, distribution, and consumption of public 


revenue, 
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“OUTLINE OF A NEW SYSTEM OF POLITICAL 
KHCONOMY, 


Tur whole stock and possessions of a society 
which depends for its material enjoyments upon 
its own domestic resources, may be considered 
as comprised under the four following heads : 

Ist, The funds or sources from which are de- 
rivéd, either these material enjoyments, or any of 
the elements out of which they or the instruments 
which provide them are formed. 

2nd. The instruments by which these enjoy- 
ments are produced from these funds, prepared 
..and suited to our wants, and our tastes, arid diss. 
“tributed for our enjoyment. : 

3rd. The produce of these funds and inst th 
ments, in its different stages of preparation and dis- 
tribution, Before it has reached ‘its ultimate desti- 
nation. ae 
4th. The enjoyments in the possession of those 
"for whose enjoyment they are destined. 





The rrrsr head comprises the soil, mines, salt- 
pits; fisheries, &. whether appropriated and made 
to pay rent, or left free to the use of those who 
have the means and the will to use them, It has 
been. shown in the first chapter, that these funds i 
or sources can pay no rent unless they are appro- 
priated : if they are appropriated by the state 


e ‘ 
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they pay their rents ina publie tax; if they are 
appropriated hy individuals, they pay their tents 
in private Incomes; what they pay in either case 
js the same thing expressed by different terms. 
Je has also been shown, that in some of these funds 
appropriation, is the necessary consequence of the 
limited powers of these funds to supply, and the 
rise and progress of seats of demand for their pro- 
duc; and that rent is the necessary consequence 
of appropriation —- that as the demand for their 
produce at these seats augments, recourse becomes 
necessary to poorer and more distant funds for 
supply; and as supplics are drawn from poorer 
and. more distant finds, the more fertile and less 
Nae pay a preater anda greater rent. , 
“The vents paid for these appropriated funds 
mist be added to the price or exchangeable valte 
ofthe produce they supply, and in that shape 
must be paid by the consumer to thé proprictor. 
Inhothing else can the one be made to pay, or the 
other be enabled to reecive it. We pay, in the 
price of the plate we enjoy upon our tables, the . 
rents drawn in South America by individual pro- 
prictors as private incomes, and those drawn by 
Government in public taxes; and, as Doctor 
Smith-observes, a salmon fishery. pays a rent, 
“and rent mikes a part of the price of a salmon’ 
“as well as wages and profits.”* In the jewels 
which adorn the persons of our wives and daugh- 

' 





* Wealth of Nations, vol, i, hy is chaps vie pr 27. 
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ters, we pay in public taxes and private incomes 
the vents of the proprictors of the mines from 
which they are drawn ; and in the price of the toa 
which our: mothers enjoy, we pay not. only the 
vents of the Jands from which it is derived, 
but those of the mines from whieh the iron, 
copper, and coals, consumed in the ships, arc 
extracted. 

One river may be appropriated in all its course, 
and made to pay a rent to its. proprictors as a fund 
for the supply of fish; another may be appro- 
priated and made to pay a rent only in some par- 
ticular parts of its course ; one part of the sea may, 
in the same manner, be appropriated, as a fund 
for the supply’ of salt oy fish, while the rent 


“equally productive of those articles may be left 


free to the public. The sea around the Isle, of 
France, for example, is appropriated by the Go- 
vernment dnd rented out, to individuals, as a fund 
for the supply of ish, but is left entirely free as a 
fund for the supply of sa/é ; when, on the contrary, 
the sea on the coasts of Ceylon and Madras is ap- 
propriated by the Government and rented out to 
individuals asa fund for the supply of sad, but 
left ‘entirely free to the people asa fund for the 
supply of jish. In the one case the exchangeable 
value or price of fish is greater than it otherwise 
would be, by the amount of the rent; and in the 
other case, the price or exchangeable value of salt 
is greater than it otherwise would be, by the 


ia t 


come appropriated, haye been so fully explained, 
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amount of the rent; lor it is hardly to be sup- 
nosed, that the mere chcumstunee of appropriation 
cduld cither increase or diminish the powers of the 
sea to supply the one or the other, 

‘The soil, mines, salt-pits, and inland fisherios, 
aré conmonsy appropriated in nations that have 
advanced at all beyoud astute albarbarism, The 
inland salt works of France were, it is said, till’ 
the year 1829 confined to extracts from. impreg~ 
nated waters ; but they were as much appropri- 
ated then, though perhaps they yiclded less rent, 
astthey can bo now, when they have penetrated to 
the mines of fossil sult. ‘Che principles by which 
rents of such finds are regulated alter they be- 


in the first chapter, that it will not be necessary 
to consider them at any greater length in this. 
Asa general principle it may be with truth attirm- 
ed, alter Doctor Smith, that these finds, while 
thet fortility remains the same, yield what we 
require from them in proportion to the number 
and the powers of the instruments applied to 


them ;. and that while the number and powers of 


the instruments remain the same, they yield what 
we require from them in proportion to. their ‘fer- 
tility.* : F . 


“"Woalth of Nations, vole i, be tieehap. i pe Azle 
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OUTLINE OF A NEW SYSTEM — CONTINUED, 


Tux. seconv portion of the national stock’ or 
possessions comprises all the instruments by which * 
the material enjoyments of socicty, or the mate- 
vials of which they are formed, are produced 
from the funds or sources that yield’ them, and by 
which they ave prepared to suit our wants and our 
tastes, and distributed to their ultimate destina: 
tion, All the works, machines, implemenis, cattle, 
and human capacities employed to make the funds 
* yield the enjoyments we require from them, or the 
‘materials of which they are formed —~all those by 
which these materials are formed and fashioned 
into a shape suitable to our wants and our tastes— 
all those by which these enjoyments in their se- 
veral stages, are distributed among the individtials 
of which a nation is composed, or among the aif= 
ferent nations of. which the commercial world is 
composed, come properly under this head. Doe- 
tor Smith considered’ fixed capital to be com- 
posed, Ist, of all the machines, instruments, im- 
plements, &e. so employed; 2nd, of all ware- 
houses, workhouses, farmhouses, shops, &c. &c. ; 
3rd, drains, enclosures, &c. ; 4th, allthe acquired 
and useful abilities of man :* but of all which a so- 


# Wealth of Nations, vol. i. b. ii. chap. t. p. 413 —~416. 
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ciety possesses of these things, that only he consi- 
dered capital, which is actually employed as cdpital 
with ayiew Co wrecuru in profits to the employer, 

Without these instruments of production, pre- 
paration, and distribution, no material enjoyments 
could possibly be produced, prepared, or distri- 
buted; but they may be formed, maintained, and 
employed by revenue without any view to a re- 
turn. in profits ; and, consequently, without adding 
any exchangeable value to the enjoyments pro- 
duced, prepared, or distribated by them, as will 
by and by be more particularly explained, 

Among these instruments are, of course, in- 
cluded as by fir the most important, all the 
mental and physical powers of man, employed in 
the production, preparation, and distribution of 
ow enjoyments, whether they be so employed 
with a view to a return of profits to the individuals 
by whom they are maintained and employed, or 
without any such view. For example, had the 
Duke of Bridgewater's canal between Manchester 
and Liverpool been formed by his Grace by means 
of the mental and physical powers of men, main- 
tained and employed without a view to a. return 
in.profits ; dnd were the men who are now oceu- 
pied in repairing and keeping it in qrder, .main- 


tained by-his Grace’s income, employed without 


‘a-view to such return, their mental and physical 
powers Would have been just as efficiently exer- 
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cised asif the contrary were the case, for the diss 
tribution of our enjoyments. They would, how. 
ever, have added nothing to the price or exchange- 
able value of the commodities distributed hy their 
means, because no duty would have been imposed 
upon them, in order to pay his Graco a return of | 
profits. I quote not this invidiously, because his 
Grace has formed a very useful work, and has a 
just claim to returns in these duties; and though 
he formed it with a view to profit, and therefore 
employed. his revenues as capital, the profits, his 
Grace derives are, no doubt, much less than the 
amount of costs saved in the distribution of these 
commodities by the formation of the canal. That 
portion of their price which is composed of the 
costs of distribution is less than it would have heen 
without the canal; but it is more than it would 
have been had the canal been formed from reve- 
nue, employed without a view to arcturn in profits. 
Cicero divided the instruments which contribut- 
ed tothe support of man into animate and inani- 
mate; and the animate portion he subdivided into 
rational and brute. “ Que ergo ad vitam homi- 
num tuendam pertinent partem sunt inanimi, ut 
““airam, argentum, ut ea que gignuntur é ter, 
“ut alia ejusdem generis; partim animalia, que 
“ habent suos impetus, et rerum appetitus,. Borum | ” 
“autem alia rationis expertia sunt, alia ratione 
“utentia.”* The instruments of production, pre- 


* Offices, Lib, ii. 
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paration and distribution, might very properly be 
dassed, after the Roman orator and philosopher, 
into rational, irrational and inanimate. 

These instruments must all be provided and 
maintained out of the gross produce of society, by 
-draing upon what may be considered the great 
reservoir of floating: capital, ito which that pro- 
duce flows from the funds and instruments employ- 
ed in the supply ; and the: extent and fertility of. 
the funds remaining the same, the produce which 
flows in, must be in proportion to the number and 
eflidieney of the instruments applied. But these 
instruments, in order that they may find employ- 
ment, require a demand or drain for what they are 
capable of producing’; for if a demand does not 
exist, to drain from the great intervening reservojr, 
it must necessarily fill in time, and choke the 
funds and instruments from which it receives a 
continued supply. ‘To these instruments it matters 
little whether the demand and drain arises from a 
desire to cnjoy at home the things they provide, 
inorder to purchase with them articles for enjoy- 
mentfrom distant nations 3 orto reinvest them in 
the funds and instruments --- as long as the desire, 
whatever it be, oceasions the demand and drain 
from the great intervening reservoir, 

_ This great reservoir into whieh the funds and 
“instruments of society pour their annual supply, is , 
‘drained periodically in one or other of the four fol- 
lowing ways? Ist, To be enjoyed or set aside for 
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enjoyment at home. 2nd, ‘To ho sent atte to pur. 
chase equivalents from other countries. 8rd, To 
be invested in the funds and instruments (or their 
augmentation, improvement or ee 4th, 
To pay tribute to other nations in public taxes or 
private incomes; consequently, to bring back no 
equivalent return from the funds and instruments 
of other countries. There may be accidenial 
drains, in- earthquakes, tempests, mvasions, civil 
wars, fires, shipwrecks, &c. but with these cala: 
mities, and accidents I have here nothing to do; the 
modes I have described are the only ways in 
which there can be a permanent and steady 
drain. 

In their claims upon this great reservoir, society 
may be considered as divided into four great 
classes: Ist, That of those who claim a por- 
tion as the wages of their mental and plrysical 
powers, employed as instruments of production, 
preparation or distribution. Qnd, That of thoso 
who claim a portion as the profits of their stock so 
employed. 3rd, That of those who claim a por- 
tion as the rent of their property in the finds or 
sources themselves. 4th, That of those who de- 
mand a portion in fulfilment of a claim secured 
directly or indirectly upon the labour of the first, 
the stock of the second, or.the funds of the third. 
These are the original sources of all revenue, pubs 
lic and private ; and there is no member of any 
Society, which depends upon its own"domestia re- 
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sources, that is not included in one or other. of 
these four classes, as will by and by be more ay 
explained. : : 

The first class, who depend entirely upon 4 
wages of their labour, can have no claim upon the 
great reservoir Unless their labour be in demand ; 
aid their Jabour cannot continueto be so, unless 
there be a continued demand for what that labour 
can supply. The second class, who depend upon 
the profits of their stock employed as instruments, 
can have no claim, unless their stock be employed; 
and their stock in instruments cannot continue to 
be employed, unless there be a continued demand 
for what these instruments can supply. The third 
class, who depend upon the rents of their property 
in the funds or sourees themselves, can have no 
claim upon the returns of any other funds, or upon 
any thing but the rude produce of their own, un- 
less the produce of their funds be in demand. 
The fourth class, who depend upon the incomes 
dovived from claims secured directly or indirectly 
upon the labour of the first, the stock of the second, 
and the finds of the third, can have none of their 
claims answered, unless the funds and instruments 
upon which they are so secured find employment ; 
aud unless these claims are answered, they can 
have none upon the great reservoir. 
» Pha desire to drain from this great reservoir 
may exist in any one of these four great classes, 
without Ut means, or beyond: the extent of the 
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mcans of gratification ; but the desire without the 
means is inoperative ; to effect the drain, the de- 
sire and the means must be united.. But. -the 
means may exist without the desire, and the 
means without the desire are no less -impotent 
than the desire without the means. , ; 

The means of the individuals of these four 
classes are the clainis which the first three acquire 


by the employment of their mental and physical: 


powers, their stock, and their funds, in the produc- 
tion, preparation, and distribution of our material 
cnjoyments ; and those which the fourth secures di- 
rectly or iudirectly upon them. In the ordinary 
enforcement of these claims or demands, upon the 
great reservoir of the floating capital of society, the 
diferent members do not throw back into it any 
thing in exchange for what they draw out; they 
drwy trum it only in fulfilment of the claims they 
have already secured upon it, or in anticipation of 
the supply they are afterwards directly or indirect- 
ly to tlvow into it. The priest takes out his por- 
tion, in fulfilment of his claim in tithe; the mem- 





that of our public creditors, take out their portions 
it fulthnent of their claims, secured indirectly 
through the medium of government, to the amount 
Wf hilty millions a year; the poor take out their 


portion to the amount of five millions ; and neither" * 


uf those, of all of whom the fourth great class con- 
sists, have any thing whatever to throw in return, 


€ 


sof all our public establishments, including - 
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into the great reservoir— they neither produce, 
prepare, nor’ distributé. These may be all con- 
sidered as public claims; and the private claims 
of those who take out, in fulfilment of claims se- 
cured by assistance given, pleasure and instruc- 
tion imparted, without throwing back any thing | 
in exchange into the great reservoir, cannot be 
estimated at less than fifty millions a year ; making 
a total of about one hundred millions a year, 
drained from the, great reservoir by the members 
of the fourth great class, who throw nothing what- 
ever into it in return. 

The merchant who drains from this great reser- 
voir to export to foreign countries, throws back 
nothing immediately in,exchange, but draws it 
out in anticipation of what he is to throw in, when 
his ships bring home his returns— the labourers 
employed in the production, preparation, and dis- 
tribution of our materials, those who have stock 
so employed, and those who have funds worked 
in production, draw out from the great reservoir 
in exchange for what they have already thrown in 
or in anticipation of what they are hereafter to 
throw in; and for the time’ drain so much from 
the actual quantity it contains, _ All thecomponent 
parts of this great mass are floating capital while 
they are’ circulating from the fund to the producer ; 
"from the producer to'the preparer ; from the pre- 
parer to the distributor 5, and among the distributors 
in the different stages of their progress towards the 
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hands of those who are ultimately to withdraw them, 
for’ one or other of the four purposes mentioned 
above, viz. 1. to enjoy, 2. to export, 8. to invest in 
funds and instruments, or 4. to pay tribute. The 
costsuponthem must, in allthesedifferent stages, be 
still accumulating, in the wages and profits of the 
instruments employed, and in the taxes and duties 
imposed upon them; and out of an augmented 
price must these accumulating costs be paid, if they 
are paid at all. 

The moment that the demand and drain ceases 
for any particular article, or diminishes, a portion 
of it must stagnate in the possession of those who 
are themselves employed as instruments of dis- 
tribution, or have stock so employed, in-all the 
stages of its progress. These cease to take from 
the instruments of preparation, and the latter to 
take from the instruments of production, and: 
the instriments of production to take from 
the funds that yield. The costs which all 
have been adding to the article, are cither not 
paid at all, or are not fully paid; and their means 
‘to drain from the great reservoir, depending. en- 
tirely upon this payment are of necessity diminish- 
ed'in the same proportion. The demand for all 
the other articles, in which the amount of their 
claims had been usually drawn must be diminish- ‘+ 

ed, because though the desire to drain still re- 
mains, the means are wanting. Thus,“when the 

* demand. for any article of’ great and ordinary 
: 4 td 
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supply-ceases or considerably diminishes in any 
artificial socicty, the demand for a yast number of 
others must necessarily diminish at the same tine; 
and general stagnation prevail, Some portion of 
tho instruments, employed in the supply of such 
an article, may bo frecly convertible to the supply 
of others, and. immediately find employment; but 
others, as well jn the mental aud physical powers 
of man, as in the capacities of the brute and in- 
animate instruments, arc not so; and while the 
article for which tho demand has becn lost, remains 
a dead weight upon the floating capital of the 
nation, their want of employment and means must 
cause others to remain the same ; and the stagna- 
tion runs through every branch of the nation’s in- 
dustry. 

If the four classes into which I have supposed 
the soeicty to be divided, drain periodically’ what 
the great reservoir periodically receives from the 
funds and instruments of supply, the annual re- 
production goes on; and the claims seeured di- 
rectly or indirectly upon the funds and instra- 
ments, continue to be fulfilled; because those 
who.have secured them continuc ta take in falfil- 
ment that which they are able to supply; but. if: 
these classes will not take what this great reser- 
voir reevives and owes to their colléctive claims, 
the annual supply must in time cease, through the 
mediunrof glut nnd stagnation. If men come to 
a resolution to Hit thei material cnjoyments to 
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the absolute necessaries of life, they must neces. 
sarily cease to drain from this- great reservoir any 
of its conveniences, luxuries, embellishments, or 
elegancies; and all the instruments employed in 
producing, preparing, and distributing them, must, 
through the medium of stagnation apd glut, cease 
to find employment, and consequently cease to 
have or convey any independent claim upon the 
annual returns of those employed in the predue- 
tion of the absolute necessaries of life. 

Tf men cease to drain from this great reservoir 
the conveniences, Juxuries, and elegancies of' fife 
for enjoyment, they must be drained, if they are 
drained at all, for one or other of the other three 
purposes. If they are drained for export, we shall 
receive in exchange nothing but the absolute ne- 
cessaries of life; because by the above supposition 
we limit our enjoyments to such, and the mer- 
chant imperter would bring nothing into the so- 
ciéty but what the society might be found. willing 
to enjoy. While other nations were found. able 
and willing to give us these absolute necessarics of 
life: in exchange for. our conveniences, luxuries, 
and elegancies, we should find employment for 

_ those required to produce, prepare, and convey 
them to those other nations, and to bring back 
what we take from them, and in this employment 
they would find an independent claim upon the 
returns. We should increase the numbers with- 
out increasing the comforts of our population we 
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might be a manufacturing nation still, but without 
enjoying the produce. If they are drained for 
investment in funds and instruments, the conve- 
nionces, Luxuries, and clegancies, the enjoyment 
of which we forego, cannot be themselyes so in- 
vested; they, are not, by the supposition, enjoyed . 
by men or rational instruments; they are not 
given to or cattle, used as manure, or formed. into 
works and machines, They must be exported to 
purchase that which can be so employed from 
othor countries ; and we continue to accumulate 
instruments, in order to augment the ‘umber of 
“our population, without improving our onjoyments: 
Other nations cnjoy our conveniences, luxuries, 
and clogancies ; and we consume their necessa- 
vies. Ef we drain the great reservoir in the fourth 
mode, to send out in tribute, as the private in- 
comes of our absentees, or the public tribute of a 
foreign state, we ocither augment oar numbers, 
by an import of necessaries, nor our enjoyments, 
by an influx of luxuries, 
~ Uf the external demand for ow luxuries should 
cease, while we limited our enjoyments to the sim- 
ple necessaries of life, we should not increase our 
numbers beyond the extent to which our own'do- 
mestic funds and instruments could supply those 
necessarics ; and no other funds and instruments 
“would find employment but such as were adapted 
to this supply. Upon a tolerable soil, and under 
a tolerable system of agriculture, onc third or one 
4 
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fourth of the people employed as instruments, and 
aided by the brute and inanimate instruments they 
require, can supply the absolute necessaries requir. 
ed for the subsistence of the whole ; the other two 
thirds will, therefore, be without employment, But 
of those without employment they only would have 
any independent claims upon the annual retums, 
who had a property in the funds to which the la- 
‘bour of the others was applied, or in the brute and 
and inanimate instruments by which their labours 
were assisted. Society would revert to tis early 
state of agricultural or pastoral simplicity, and its 
helpless dependence upon government and land 
proprietors. If Lycurgus or Menu were omploy- 
ed to new model our system. upon their Spartan 
or Hindoo plan, all those. who are themselves om- 
ployed as instruments, or who have stock employed 
as instruments, in the production, preparation, and 
distribution of our luxuries, would be thrown out of 
employment, and left to swell the idle trains af the 
proprietors of the soil, and the officers of govern- 
ment; for, as. I have more fully explained in the 
first.chapter, when industry is confined to agri- 
culture, the whole society must be left dependent 
-updn them, Society might, perhaps, fecl. itself 
in some measure compensated for the loss of lux- 
uries, by.the destruction of a good many tedious - 
and perplexing theories upon the ne of capital, 
profits, and wages. sets 
. The case I have supposed may, no 0 doubt, 
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yery properly considered as.an extreme one; but 
a general disposition to save and accumulate, with 
a view to profit, must ofnecessily. tend to produce 
it in any society; unless it happens to be relieved 

by: subsidies to foreign armics, revenue to ab- 
gentees, or tribute to foreign princos, through’ the 
modium of which those who save and accumulate 
are made to contribute to the employment and 
subsistence of those who have nothing but their 
mental and. physical powers to depend upon. That 
the great reservoir must be periodically drained of 
what it periodically receives, in order to keep the 
funds and instruments employed, no man denies ;* 
on the contrary every man supposes the existence 
of that necessity, at the very time, that he advo- 

_ cates the disposition to save and accumulate, as 
theonly means of inercasing employment ; and holds 
up a miser as the most useful though not the most 
amiable member of society, There ntust be -fal- 
lacy and sophistry somewhere ; and if the reader 
has-paticnee to follow me, I hope to explain to him 
where they are to be found, 

It is said, that there is no occasion to drain this 
resorvoir of any thing with a view to enjoyment, 
beyond the simple necessaries of life ; because all 
that is over and above these necessaries, may be 
employed as capital, with a view to profit. But 

“itisadmitted that these things must be drawn out 
from the-yreat mass of floating capital for some 


* Wealth of Nations, volsic b. ii, ce ie pe A190, 
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purpose or another, otherwise they must be left 
to stagnate, to the injury or ruin of those who 

cannot dispose of them. In this admission of 
Dr, Smith,* every body agrocs: Mr, Ricardo, 

M. Say, My. Mill, and Mr. M‘Culloch, who ‘des 
monstrate the impossibility of a phit ang stagnation ; 

Mr. Malthus and M. De Sismondi, who prove not 

only its possibility but its actual existence. Tf we 

admit that these things must be drained from the 

mass of floating capital, in order to give employ- 

ment; and argue, that they need not be drained 

with a view to enjoyment, because there will be 

always 2 sufficient inducement to drain (em for 

employment, as capital, with a view to profit, we 

suppose that they can always .be reinvested in 

funds and instruments for ever capable of finding 

employment, at an undiminished rate of protit. 

But this is great folly. It is oxtromely absurd 

to suppose that if men had no disposition.to enjoy 
any thing more than the absolute necessaries of 
life, they will always have a suflicient motive to 

drain the other things which the genius and in-, 
dustry of man ‘supply, in the assurance of being 

able to make a profit by their employment as ca- 

pital. To say, that if not drawn for enjoyment, 

they may be drawn for investment in finds: and 

instruments, is nothing more than to say that the 

means may be made the end; and, that a society’ 
of men may become a society of children | The 


* Wealth of Nations, vol.is bite esis poll 
, 
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end andobject of the funds and instruments of 
supply in a society of men, is, to provide: ciijoy- 
ments for the different members ;* but we may no 
doubt make cnjoyments out of the finds and in- 
struments themselves, when we cease to find pro- 
fitable employments for them. ‘Lhe miser, when 
uowilling or unable to Tend his money at interest, 
may convert this instrument into an enjoyment— 
a plaything. | 
But to say, that if not drawn out for enjoyment 
they: will be drawn out to be invested in funds and 
instruments, because these funds and instruments 
can and will always be employed with wndimi- 
nished profits, is absurd; and no less contrary to 
all just principles of reasoning, than to fact and 
experince, What is it of our luxuries and ele- 
gancies that we can really invest in funds and in- 
siruments, with a view to a return in profits? The 
great mass of rational instruments cannot, unhap- 
pily, enjoy many of them in any society, -and we 
cannot form ships, steam-engines, and ploughs, 
out of wines, lace, silks, ribbons, and musical in- 
struments. By refusing to enjoy these things in 
order to remove a future elaim, we do not causo 
them to be drained for investment in funds and 
instruments—-they neither furnish us with manure 
for,our soil, tools for mining and husbandry, nor 
“materials for our works and machines, We may, 


* Wealth oCNations, voli. bei cL. pedo, : 
+A manatee of steam-ungines may, wheu he ceases to sell them, continue 
to make thom as playthings for Nis children, 
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it is truc, send them to foreign countrios to purs 
chase these things ; and therchy cuable ourselves, 
to accumulate instruments without any necessity 
to enjoy what they are capable of supplying ; but 
this must have an end, ot we should in time -bury 
ourselves under an overwhelming heap of useless 
instruments, which had long ceased to yield cither 
profit. or enjoyment to the society. 

‘The conclusion, that without any disposition. to 

enjoy more than the simple necessaries of lite, 
there will always be a sufficiont drain upon the 
great mass of floating capital for investments in 
funds and instruments, with a view to profit, rests 
upon premises manifestly false, namely that a 
society may go on accummlating its instruments, 
no matter of what kind, till it lies buried under 
them, and that the last added to the pile shall 
“produce as much profit to the proprictor as the 
first, simply because it is equally well adapted - to 
employment. If it be equally well: adapted to 
employment, it must, it is said, be equally capable 
of finding it; and being equally able to find it, 
must. be equally able to make the same pro- 
fit.*. After Lycurgus and Monn had new- 
modelled our system upon their Spartan and 
Hindoo plan, a vast number of the instruments 
employed, in our manufactures and commerce, 
would cease to find profitable employment, though* 
equally well adapted to it. Is it hepanse the 

* MCulloch’s Principles, p, 378 to 380. 
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men, or rational instruments of Ireland are not 
adapted to employment, that they cannot find it? 
orig it because those who command the means of 
their subsistence ; and, consequently, their men- 
tal and. physical powers, will not occupy those 
powers fur the general benofit of the socicty ? 

In the works of those who argne, that a gencral 
disposition to limit our cnjoyments tothe simple 
necessaries of life, must tend to augment. the 
means of employment, and to benefit society, in- 
asmuch as it tends to che accumulation of capital, 
we find, that the employment for industry, the 
profits of that capital, and the demand for produce 
are made to depend upon a disposition to consume 
lucurics, For their argument, it.is absolutely ne~ 
cessary to suppose the same thing to be, and not 
to bo, at the sane time; and two things, diame- 
trically opposed to cach other, to be one and the 
same.* It is argued, that for the full employment 
ofall the members of the society, who depend 
upon their employment for subsistence, it is use- 
ful, that men should limit their enjoyments to the 
simple necessaries of life; and forego entirely, 

© MCullocl’s Prineiples, p. 178. and 878.“ Thoro is,” he says, (no Ti+ 
mit to Ue passin fr acornerdation 5" and as accumulation and saving, ard the 
sane thing as enjoyment and consumption, thore can bo no limit to consumption 
ant enjoyment. Wo his arguments, or do they not, amount to this 1 Ts the follow- 


- ing quotation made to show that mon will purchase for enjoyment and consump- 
tion, or is ik not 
Neg Crossi fortuna wuguum, nee Persica regna suflicient animo.”—p. 178. 
and dogs he, or Moos he not supposo two dinmetrically opposite things to he the 
sama thing t Wut in this he is not at all singular. 


Y 
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- with a view fo accumulation, all its conveniences, 
luxuries, and embellishments. But. as one-third 
or one-fourth of the people cur provide simple ne- 
cessaries for the whale, in an improved. state of 
society, it is necessary, to give employment to the 
rest, that luxuries, conveniences and. embellish. 
ments should be enjoyed: it is therefore neces- 
sary, for the same end, that they should and 
should not be enjoyed at the same time. But, 
say the disciples of this school, to cnjoy these 
things, and to accumulate them with a view to 
profit, are one and the same thing; and S0° are 
the desire to enjoy them and the desire to accumu. 
late them. .The desire. to save and accumulate, 
which induces a man to forego the enjoyment, is 
the same thing as the desire to enjoy, which in- 
duces a man to consume; but, unfortunately for 
this argument, it is supposed that men forego the 
enjoyment only'while they feel the assurance of 
making a profit upon what they accumulate ; and 
what profit can be made upon the accumulation 
of things which no man desires to cnjoy ?#* 
. ie 


* M, Say falls into the same erron, White ho oglyncates a system of sayin 
and retrenchment, that should limit the enjoymonts of min to the simpto neces. 
sarick of Ife, he argues, that every man must spond his incon 5 asi, that tho 
whole amount of expenditure and demant for the produce af industry, must ho 
altvays oqual to tho whole amutnt of the incomes of society, otherwise the mem- 
bers will not be well employed !! Vol, ii. by ili, c. 6. p. 264, [Te supposes - 
that the demand for the proiuce of industry is and must always he ea-ertensiv® 
with the whole revenue or incomes of sovicty; but if mon adopted his system, 
the demand would be co-ertexsive with that part only af the Lowes which, wos 
actually oxpended ; anc not tothe whole of whiat wore availably fur exponditure : 

; t 
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Stis become fashionable to consider commodit' 
- ag if they were exchanged against other commodi- , 
* tiesina never-ending revolution; and consequently, 
to argue, that the more of these commodities 
there are;saved and accumulated in any society, 
the greater: must be the demand for others to 
match them; and consequently, the. greater the 
employment for those who are occupied: in the 
supply. To enjoy commodities. must, therefore, 
bean evil, because in the. enjoyment they must 
either be consumed, or withdrawn from the de- 
mani, But if the desire to enjoy them cease, 
they. could no longer be in demand, because their 
being in demand happens to depend upon their 
exchangeable value; and their exchangeable 
value, upon the desire to enjoy them; and the 
moment that men ceased to desire them for enjoy- 
ment, from that moment they would cease to 
have exchangeable value, and to be in demand. 
That there cannot be a glut of commodities in any 
society, ix a conclusion supported entirely upon 
false premises ; but that such a glut is of rave oc- 
currence is true; because a general disposition to 
limit eujoymenta to the simple necessaries of life, 
seldom very suddenly succeeds to a general dis- 
position to extend them to its conveniences, luxu- 





ries and clegancics. 





Uda would, for atime, hea small any Yut the incomes would diminish with 
the disaypearanits ‘ofthe material and intallcetul stock, ti] we became Spartans 
and Brahmins, 
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Itisargued, that every man has demand to the 
extent of his own production, becatse what he pro- 
duces furnishes-him with the means ; and he must 
have the desire cither to consume these means in the 
shape-he.produces them, or to purchase with them 
what others produce; the demand must, therefore, 
be equal tothe supply, and consequently, a glut 
is impossible, . The understandings of men could 
hardly be ‘insulted by a proposition involving a 
greater.portion of fallacy and sophistry than this! 
That every man has the means to consume. to 
the extent of his own production, is a préinise 
essentially false. in any society advanced. Kes 
yond the purely savage state;“and: is clabovately 
proved to-be false, in the writings of every man, 
who, to support his argument, has assumed it as 
atrath! The farmer who pays his rents, taxes, 
tithes, and poor rates, pays them in a portion of 
what he produces ; and for these he receives no 
equivalent either for enjoyment, or for reinvest- 
ment in funds and instruments, They give hit 
nothing of the produce of their own labour, in.ox- 
change for what they take of the produce of his-~ 
that ‘portion of sthe produce of his laboyr which 
they. take, being taken, not as an. equivalent. for 
any thing they give.in, exchange, but in fulfilment 
ofa claim they have secured directly or ‘indirectly 
hpon the original sources of all revenue—the lanai ; 
‘stock, and labour of the society, . ‘ 
The farmer may pare antl po no dou hag, the 
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desire to consume fo the whole extent of the pro- 
dace of his farm, cither in enjoyment or reinyest- 
ment in the funds and-instraments ho employs; 
but he has not the menns ~-he has~in' the first 
place to"pay the public claims: secured upon him 
in tithes, taxes, and poor rates-—and in the second 
place he has to pay tho private ange secured 
upon’ him in rent, interest, &c,  THe'has not the 
means to purchase. equivalents with this portion, 
of his annual produce either for enjoyment or for 
reinvestment; and his desire without the moans 
ig’ ffipotent. The landlord, the priest, the public 
servants of the stata, and his private creditors, who 
have these claims upon him, may have the means 
of draining so much from the great mass of floating 
capital without the will; and the means without, . 
the will are inoperative. They may ‘forego: the 
enjoyment of what their claims give them, in order 
to augment the amount of these” claims for the 
future — they may lend with that view to the -far- . 
mer what thoy might have taken from! him for 
enjoyment; and he may reinvest it- in his funds 
and instruments, and thereby add to the extent 
and fortility of the one, and the number and effi- 
ciency of the other, Eis annual’ supply to’ the 
proat reservoir will be augmented in: proportion; 
but if all those who have such claims employ 
*what these claims give them in the same mannér, 
all the ingtruments employed in the other: branches 
of industty must be. thrown out of employment, 
von 2 % 
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because no man will enjoy what they supply; . 
‘and if no man will enjoy it, it can have no value 

in exchange —it can purchase nothing, becatse 

no man will be willing to give any thing for it, 

Losing their employment, the rational instruments, 

and the proprietors of the brute and inanimate in- 

struments, jose tlicir means of purchasing land 

produce; while the mass of the supply is aug- 

mented by the conversion to this single branch of 
industry of all the instruments capable of being 
converted. : = 

The farmer ceasing to find a demand for his 

produce, that is, ceasing to find people willing and 

able to give what he requires in exchange for it, 

finds himself unable to fulfil all the alaims di- 

rectly or indirectly secured upon him—if- his 
tithe be exacted, he pays it out of a loan of his 

rents—ifhis taxes, out of a loan of his tithes; and 
to purchase’ clothing for his family, he may get a 
loan from private creditors, willing to risk their 

means ina desperate game, tilt he sinks under 

the accumulated load of claims, and all find that 
their savings and retrenchments have been made 

in vaing’) 18 ee 

I may be permitted to illustrate this reasoning 

by acase not uncommon in India, where rents, 

taxes, tithes, and poor rates, are’ all concontrated 

“mone great Juma; or land tax. T have stated that’ 
_ there are only four modes in which the grain, ab- 

solutely necessary, from the great mass Of floating 

i 
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capital, is ordinarily Thade in any society: Ist, for 
anjoyment; 2nd, for export; 3rd, forreinvestment; 
4th, for public tribute and the incomes of ab- 
senteces. The Government of India, which in- 
cludes‘ in its land-tax rents, . tithes, poor-rates, 
&e, &e. often saves and retrenches from the first, 
not with a view to drain for the second or third of 
these purposes, but from a desire, to appropriate 
to the fourth; and it may be useful to consider 
the local Governments of India in the same situa- 
tion, with reference to the several districts and 
provinces over which they rule, as that in which 
England stands, with reference to India’ in ge- 
neval, that is, in the situation of foreign states or 
absentecs,* ‘I'he only means that suggest them- 
selves, to cnable the Government to, drain for the 
two last purposes from India generally, for Eng- 
land generally ; or from any particular district, for. ' 
any particular local Government, are- to augment 
the, Juma, or land-tax, and to diminish the 
Khurch or expenditure, just in the same way ds a 
merchant manages his accounts; for, in. the ad- 
ministration. of owr castern empire, there has hi- 
therto heen a great disposition to reduce the science 
of Gavernment to the art.of book-keeping. 

With .the reduction of public establishments, 
and diminution of local expenditure made with this 
view, immecliately after the Juma has ‘been fixed 


ee a 
¥ ‘Thiv is intendoil to be mora fully illustrated in the 2nd book. 
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at the highest possible rate, consistent with the de- 
cent subsistence of tho people, and. tho cultivation 
of’ the Jand, tho demand for agricultural produce. 
necessarily diminishes ; and the farmers and cule 
tivators beconie unable to pay the Government 
demands. The reigning system of political eco- 
nomy in Europe would attribute this inability 
sulely and exchisively toa wantyf capital; and it 
is no less agreéable to princes, who draw the vitals 
of-society in public tribute, than to Trish absentees; 
who draw them it private incomes, to learn that, 
as long as these vitals aro drawn in this manner, 
society can never suffer from their luss. But the 
game school; which attributes or would attribute 
the inability to a want of capital, shows, that.this 
capital’ can be increased only by savings and re- 
trenchments upon expenditure; and as they prove 
. to tribute-receiving states and absentees, that their 
distant expenditure is a salutary drain of vitals, by 
which the society is relieved, they demonstrate that 
the ‘saving and retrenchment must ‘be local. 
Local ‘establishments and expenditure are, there. 
fore, further diminished, and the money saved is 
advanced to thio, farmers and cultivators as capital, 
with a view to’a return of profit in’ the interest, 
under the denomination of, Tucuwee. 
So This loan ‘of money, collected into the treasuries 
‘as rent, and lent‘out as capital, is to enable them 
to increase the number of their instryments in: 
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men, seed, bullocks,: ploughs, ke. &e,, for their 
eficiency has remained the same for the last three 
thousand years, and may remain the same. three 
thousand years more, unloss our system Gf adminis- 
tration improves. But this is merely giving back . 
to them, as capital, encumbered with a claim for 
interest, what we have exacted from, them as re- 
yenue. As capital, employed with a view to 
profit, it secures us a claim upon their annual re- 
turns in the interest; but the demand for. their 
produce continuing the same, or being still fur- 
ther. diminished by still further reductions in the 
local: expenditure for public purposes, : those to 
whom: we Jend. noither have nor can have any 
means. to,answer these claims. If they increase 
the produce, the price }s still further. reduecd, and 
the evil aggravated, inasmuch as. the. supply .is 
augmented, with a diminished demand. Com- 
monly, however, this inconvenience is.obviated by 
‘the native collector of revenue, appointed to dis- 
iibute the loan. Ic cantrives to arrest the money 
in its progress from tho treasury to the fields 
retains it-in his box for a few days, charging it to 
the farmers and cultivatots as a Joan, and eredit- 
ing. it to them as. a payment of ‘revenue; after 
which ceremony, it finds its way quietly back, to,” 
the treasury. In a few years it is, pérhaps, found 
that by thus advancing or pretending to advance, 
to them as capital, what, had been taken from 
them as revenue, Government has, in addition to 


+ 
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a claim for land tax, which they were unable to 
fulfil, cncumbered them with another for the pro- | 
fits of stock which they cither never used, or used 
‘to thelr own injury; and that the whole annuak 
produce of the land, sold ‘at the price. to which a 
diminished Jocal expenditure has reduced. it, 
would be insuflicient to pay cither the. one or the 
other. Government is, therefore, at last obliged 
‘to remit, with the aceumulated interest, all the 
advances of capital by which the settlement of 
the land revenue had been propped up, or to re 
linquish altogether its claim to land yevenne,.." 

It is extremely absurd to talk,of the capital of 
‘these farmers and cultivators finding employment 
in other branches of industry, when they feol 
themselves oppressed in this, in a society. whose 
industry is so much confined to agriculture. To 
what other branch of industry are thoir phrysica) 
and mental powers, their bullocks and. their 
ploughs, convertible? These are the instruments 
by whose employment they subsist; and. if they 
are encumbered with claims which they cannot 
fulfil, their only relief is in emigration ; and it is 
often through emigration alone that they can con- 
vince the Government that this saving and re- 
trenchment in local expenditure for public pur- 
poses, has not been productive of ag much good to 

’ the society d¥ of clainis'to itéelf.. Tad the revenue” 
been employed as revenue in local expenditure 
for, public purposes, in building churches, hos- 


€ 
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pitals, bridges, aqueduets, reservoirs, roads and 
other works, useful and ornamental to the coun- 
try; or in maintaining establishments, employed | 
an promoting the welfare and happiness of the 
people, the farmers and cultivators would liave 
been'relicved-—~the necessity of a'reduction in the 
demands upon them obviated, and, the condition 
‘of society improved, ‘The reader will, no doubt, 
feel. disposed to excuse my frequent, reference 
for illustration to a country in which I have spent 
seventeen of the best years of my life, in varied 
employment, and careful observation. 

Abundant instances of desire, without the 
means, to drain for enjoyment from the great’ 
mass of floating capital, present themselves in 
‘an army and. navy paid off and disbanded after 
a long and expensive war; in the consequent 
want of employment and of means among those 
who were, occupied in the various branches’ of 
industry, for their supply; and among those who 
had’ stock’ so employed: and what nation or 
petty state in Kuvope did’ not fecl stagna- 
tion, distress and cmburassment on the return to 
peace after the Jong and general war that followed 
the French revolution? Instances of the means 
without the will, to drain for consumption from the 
mass of floating capital, present themselves i in.the 
"enormous accumulations, which after the termina- 
tion of that war, finding no longer profitable em- 
-ployment’at home, were sent to seek it in foreign 


ay 
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countries, in the seats of those very mines from 
which they were originally derived. ‘Those who 
have such accumulations, or commianil thom in the’ 
claims they have secured upon others, find nd 
men willing to use them, as the means of draining’ 
the great reservoir for investment in the instru. 
ments of a nation, when they no longer find the 
employment for these instruments which they re- 
‘quire to enable them to fulfil the claims incurred 
by the loan; and instead of being the means 'vf 
draining the domestic reservoir for this purpose, 
they are sent ont to drain the reservoirs of distant 
nations — to purchase the services of their men 
and the produce of their industry, The floating 
capital of South America was drained for invest- 
ment in its soil, mines, and méinufactures ; and its 
‘industry was stimulated by British loans. 


Whenever this salutary drain upoh the great | 


mass of flgating capital is obstructed, from what 
ever cause the obstruction may arise -— a want of 
foreign demand, a too great domesti¢ disposition 
to save and retrench, with a view to aceumulation, 
restrictions upon, and prohibitions to trades, &e.— 
it must in time swell’ and choke tho instruments 
of supply ; and as the rational part have “suos 
“impetus et rerum appetitus,” und depend: for 
their gratificatiGh entirely upon the employment 


‘of their physical and mehtal powers, they must’ 


suffer privation and want; and as they form a 
great part-of the society, the sociéty niust suffer. 


¢ 
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If we cannot find employment for inanimate in- 
struments, we cease to form and repair them —~ if 
wo cannot find it for our brute animals, we cease 
Apbrced thom, or breed them only to eat them ; but 
we:cannot cease to breed men, nor can we, when 
we, cease to find employment for them, feed upon 
them. ... We must cither take for enjoyment what 
tliotr physicul and mental powers can, provide for 
1s,,or we must make an end out of their means, 
and enjoy their mental and physical powers — we 
may employ them in manufactures, or we may 
onge them in convents-—the choice is left with those 
who. command the means of their subsistence, 
and, therefore, their mental‘and physical powers. 
Spain caged her men in convents, because Spain 
was satisfied with the material enjoyments which 
could be purchased from the mental and physical 
powers of other nations, in exchange for the pre- 
cious metals, taken without equivalents from the 
funds and instruments of Aanerica, cither.as pub- 
lic tribute, or in private incomes. Tt had no em- 
ployment for the mental and physical powers of 
‘its rational instruments, who had nothing but. these 
powers to depend upon for Subsistence ; but those 
who commanded the subsistence, and conse- 
, quently the powers, made an ond out of the 
means, and maintained them ind pious idleness. 
*Rome, as its conquests: * extended, and its tribute, 
in public taxes and private incomes, augmented, 
-made, in“the sameway, an end out of a means; 
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and as it did not require the mental and physical | 
powers of its rational instruments in providing 
material enjoyments, instead of caging: them in 
convents, and leaving them in listless indoleneg, 
it provided them with active exercise jy civil 
wars and discord, 

To the.same state would saving, stcam-cngines, 
and. rich colénies, tend to reduee the society of 
England, if their operation were not powerfully 
counteracted by standing amis, standing publie 
debts, a complicated system of edueation, a still 
more complicated code of laws, an inuiense 
church establishment, &c. &e, , since the-materia] 
and intellectual stock‘invested in these, would in 
time. be the. only thing to relioye socicty from a 
helpless’ state of. dependénee Ypon land proprie- 

tors, tribute receivers, and goverment officers, = 
‘The conclusion, that there cannot be a glut of 
commodities bécause the demand must be always 
equal to the supply, rests, as I have already 
stated, upon false premises ; and on a carelul X= 
amination of the works of those who have. drawn 
this conclusion, it will be found to have. arisen 
from the abuse-of terms. To establish this conclu. 
sion, it has been assumed as a truth, that. demand 
for commodities is neither moro nor less than the 
wages of tiie Idbour, the Profits of the stock, and 


the rent of the laitds actually employed in ther 
supply of commodities, ih any society ; and that 
this is essentially false, may be proved from. 
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almost every chapter of the same works.* Every 
man’s Claim upon the annual returns, whether se- 
cured privately or publicly, whether directly or in- 
directly, isto him the means of demand, represent- 
ed by moncy, as he receives it in money: and if 
to these means he add the will, to consume that 
portion of the annual returns, he demands and 
drains so much. from the great resefyoir. To as- 
sert, or to suppose, that all these claims and 

"means consist in the wages of labour, the profits 
ofstock, or the rent of lands, actually employed 
in the supply of commodities, is to assert or sup- 
pose what is manifestly false ; because the priest, 
the soldier, the lawyer, the public creditor, &e. 
_&e. are neither 80 employed, nor have stock; so 
employed. ‘This, ¥ venture to say, will be found 
the great source of all thé errors and perplexities 
in which this subject has so long, begn involved ; 
errors originating in the preat fa ther of the science 
himself, and vitiating the whole ofthat part of the 
writings of Mry Ricardo, M,-Say, and My. M‘Cul- 
loch, which treats of supply, demand, consump- 

. tion, taxation, enpital and employment. 

“Mr. Malthus, Mr. De Sismondi, and many 

writers in the most popular periodical works of 


. Seo M, Say, val. tebe io. 16, 1, Uh vol, i ii. wit a L “But M. Say ar- 
gues, thata rade in a product ones ereated enn’ fever bo. Auginonted i in the pro- 
gresa of that product, by tho taxes upop its vol. ts bois G15. 9.172. Such an 
assumption must pecossntily involve avory proposition founded upon it in por- 
plexity, and gvery conclusion in-error, i 
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the day, ‘have seen that fallacy and-sophistry must 
exist somewhere in the works of these eminent 
men, since conclusions were made to appeat ‘de. 
monstratively true, which history andJexperioncs 
proved to be false ; but this fallacy and sophistry 
they have none of them, to my knowledge, satis- 
factorily explained. Fomen whose views have beon 
confined to.a’state of society so ‘very complicated 
and artificial as that of the more. civilized nations 
of modern Europe, it must be extremely difficult 
to resolve it into its elementary principles, and to 
trace, amidst its ever varied and ever varying en- 
joyments, the nature of the claims from which the. 
several members and classes derive their portions, 
and the circumstances upon which the employ- 
ment of these claims depends.: For this purpose 
men require to extend their views to societies in. 
more simple and less artificial state—to communi- 
ties in which’ Tittle material oy intellectual stock 
has been created, or when created:has been again 
annihilated by the rude hand of war, or the still 
tuder hand of domestic misrule, When we see'a 
tree clothed in all its luxuriance of foliage, it-is dif; 
ficult to trace the source and branches through 
hen oti and exuberant mass is supplied 
shinent—it is only in the autumn, when 
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I may enjoy immediately myself; I may give it 
fur enjoyment to another, employed for my imme- 
diate gratification or amusement; or I may give it 

with a viewsto profit to one, whose mental and 
physical powers are "employed for the gratification 
of any third person.. In the first case, I consume 
what I draw--in the second place, J enjoy and 
consume what I purchase with it; and in both I 
employ it as my net revenue. . But in the third 
case J have not employed what I drew as my.net - 
revenue, I have foregone the enjoyment of. it ; 
but it has been, or may have been, net revenue to 
the man-who has received ‘it, as in the second case, 
where I enjoyed the mental’ and physical. powers 
of an individual employed for my amusement. 
In this. gocond case the man fulfilled my claim 
upon him immediately—he played for me, prayed. 
for me, danced for.me, or sang for. me; but in the 
third case, the person to whom’ “| Jend-what 1 
draw must: secure a claim upon some third:person, 
inorder 6 fulfil that which J have secured pon 
him, Tf he'has been employed for that third 
person in playing, dancing, or singing for him, his 
lebour has been net revenue to him, and what he: ; 
pays for his amusement has been spent as such.;”— 
hut to me it. has been given as a return of capital. 

As jong as the man‘ upon whori I ‘secure my 

claim has beeh employed in “affording: enjoyment .. 

to.another, by the immediate exercise of his phy-" 
sical and niental powers, or in-producing -imme- 
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diate enjoyments by the exercise of these powers, 
his labour must be net revenue ultimately to some 
one — he either affords or he pee cenjoy- 
ments. ‘7 
But if the mental and physical powers of the 
man to whom I lend what I draw, with a view to 
profit, be employed as an instrument, not. of af- 
fording or producing enjoyments, but upon a fund 
or instrument destined to produce enjoyments, what 
I give is or may be net revenue to him, but Ais la- 
bour is net revenue tono one. The fund or in- 
strument upon which his labour has been ‘employ- 
ed is neither in itself enjoyment, nor is it'in itsclf 
capable-of receiving enjoyment—the one is merely 
a fund. from which enjoyments are produced ; and 
the other merely an instrument by whiclithoy are 
provided. If, for example, the than weaves lace, 
the lace is enjoyment to some one, who in the 
purchise- gives him the means of fulfilling the claim | 
Thave secured—the man who enjoys it spends the 
amount of the price as his net reventig;-andl as his 
net revenue he enjoys the lace. .Thé food I y gave 
and he enjoyed, and the lace he produced and 
“another enjoyed, have both been net revenue, 
“But if his labour had been employed in making 
a machine or instrument for weaving Jace, . that 
labour would Kaverbeen net revenue to no one; 
because the machitié is neither in itself enjoyment® 
nor capable « of receiving enjoyment —it is merely 
an instrument for pr oducing it, : 


. = 
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This reasoning will, no doubt, appear too re- 
fined and metaphysical for practical purposes, but it 
is a proposition of “the Wealth of Nations,” 
which { endeavour, to make as clear as ‘possible }* 
because I believe it will be found of .consi- 
derable importance in reasoning upon the subject 
of employment, the most important of all subjects - 
to the welfare and happiness of a nation, While 
‘ the powers of the instruments and the fertility of 
the funds of any society remain the same, any in- 
crease, in. their. number or quantity must increase 
the produce they yield; and as any saving in the 
labour of the rational instruments applied to repair . 
and renew: the brute and inanimate portion, must 
lcave more rational instruments to operate in con- 
junction.awith them, it must necessarily augment 
the collective number of instruments available for 
the production of enjoyments. If, for instance, 
steam-engines grew spontaneously, moré men would 
be left to work with them, because no men would 
bo employéd:to-make them, [fall the instruments 
that are available in.society be employed always to 
the extent of their capacity, any such saving must, | 
as Doctor Smith supposes, increase the net re 
venue oy enjoyments of the society. . The rati- 
onal instruments, asa part of the society, enjoy 
the same amount, while thei’ powers saved from. 
% Wealth of Nations, voli bs fis 0. 2s ps 426. 428—494, 
Td, vole i, boii, fi po dB 
" N 
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the other: instruments, that. is to. say, taken from 
them’ without any loss:in efficiency, are seriey: 
ed in producing more enjoyments. 

Employed, upon the brute and inanimate instrn- 
ments, their labours.are the powers of one set of 
instruments required to support and maintain. the 
efficiency of another set ; and if the efticiency of this 
secondsetcan be supported and maintained without 
the application of their labour, there are the powers 
of two sets of instruments, instead of only one sot, 
available for the supply of net revenue or enjoy- 
ments. That enjoyment may be, what it, perhaps, 
too often is, the gratification of pride, supporting 
helpless dependence; and of benevolence conscious © 
of relieving unmerited misery ; for what theory 
assumes to be always true, history and experience 
shows to be commonly false—that all the rational 
instruments available in the production, prepara- 
tion, and distribution of our material enjoyments 
must, when thrown outof employment i in‘one branch 
of industry, be sure to find it in another. They 
must always seek it. indeed, because thoy depend 
upon.employment for their subsistence ; but they 

“may. not be able: to find it, because those: who 
command their subsistence may not be -willing to 
take for enjoyment what their labours are een: 
lated to supply. i 

Letus suppose,, that all our mater isl enj joyments, © 
except land produce, could be provided, Pee steam 
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‘engines, which, for their provision and maintenanca 
inastate of eflicioney, required the application of 
only ten rational instruments, of men 5 on what, 
would: be. left to depend all the other rational 
instrumonts, who have nothing but the use. of 
their: mental and physical powers to. offer: in 
exchange for their subsistence? Would not 
society revert to its primitive state of dependence 
upon land-proprictors and Government ? he 
difference would only be in the independent 
‘daims, of ten or a dozen men, The ten men. 
would get only the wages of ten men; and the 
proprigtors of the machines only the profits upon 
their wages, and upon the raw materials invested 
inthe machines. AJL the rest of the community 
would ho left in a state of helpless dependence 
upon the proprictors of funds, and the ofticers of 
government; and whother following: in their idle 
: trains, or caged in convents, would be obliged to take’ 
what: they? might be graciously pleased’ to give. 
It would vomie to this state through the medium of 
an increasing price for land produce, and a de-: 
creasing price for all manufactured: enjoyments. 
Whilo the exchangeable valuo of manufactured. 
enjoyments by successive improvements in-ma~ 
chinery would be reduced to almost nothing, more 
sand more of them would be given for less and Iess 
of land produce, till the whole would not purchase * 
more than, the subsistence for ten or a dozen men; 
‘and the services of all the other members of the 
n 2 4 
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community would be purchased with the rest,* 
«Ji ‘ne faut pas. toujours epuiser un sujet.” We 
shall in time, or our posterity will; become sensible 
of.the -propriety. and necessity of employing the 
mental and physical powers of man for other. pur- 
poses than. the manufacture of trinkets and baubles 
to glut the markets of the world. ! ei 
Sometimes we employ what we drain from ‘iia 


great reservoir of floating: capital in such. manner, 


as to be net: revenue. to ourselyes—net revenue or 
enjoyment to those who receive it, and capital. in 
all its. beneficial. purposes, without its encum: 
brances | of claims, to the society‘in general. We 
maintain with it people whose mental and phy- 
sical, powers are employed. for the general. bencht 


of the community, without any other advantage to 


ourselves, than that which religion may: promise 
or the public gratitude and esteem afford. ':The 
approbation of the Deity —the gratitude and es 
teem of our fellow-creatures, and the pleasing con" 
sciousness of being useful, are our net revenue and 
‘enjoyment... When we form a canal, make a 
road, or build a bridge from our revenue, eniployed: 
_ without a view to profit, we give an:honest means 


of earning their subsistence to numbers who have 


* It is somewhat singular that M, Say, should haya supposed. this cnso, to 


show that the labouring classes would bo bettered, though they could ‘find 16 


employment ; and capitalists, also}though ‘thoy wauld lose all employment for 
theiveapital 1 b, i. cs vile. L-assure tho reader, that I had not seen: this pssago’ 
when T supposed the same extreme ease, to show a directly opposite affect, 


¥ 
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nothihg: bat their employment to depend. upon, 
wihtile wo pive to sog ioty the use of a: great instiu- 
nent of distribution, without ciicumboring it with 
aélaim toa return in profits. Tad. we formed 
the great work by our revenue, employed as capi- 
tal with a view to profit, we should have given the . 
game honest means of subsistence to the people 
employed, and the same utility to society, in the 
workitsel!’; but we-should have encumbered it with 
a’claim to return, which claim we sliould ‘enforce 
through the imposition of a tax or duty for its use. 
The first is an instance of revenue employed use- 
fully, though not productive of exchangeable value, 
profit, or wealth, if wealth consists in exchangeable 
" yilue slonc--- the second is an instance of revenue 
employed with the same resulting utility to others; } 
but-as that utility is purchased from us in the tax 
or'duty, it is at the same time employed in. pro- 
ducing profit to us, exchangeable value in ‘the 
things: transported, and paying that daty sent 
donsequently, awealth, 4 
» The reservoirs of India and the canals of Egypt 
were-all formed by revenue employed without any 
view to 8 return in.profits.:-The gratitude of: so- 
ciety andthe approbation of the Deity were the 
net revenue or enjoyment expected by those who 
formed them. When an English geritleman in a 
time of scarcity and want secs a native of India, 
incited’ by these motives, commence upon: the 


formation of these and Bnigr great works to relieve 
4 
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the people, he may, perhaps, blush to think that 
absentees who drew from Ireland incomes of a 
hundred thousand”a year in the absolute necessa- 
ries of life, should have been listening to Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s lectures upon capital, while nine- 
tenths of their countrymen were perishing of 
hunger, because no man would give them subsis- 
tence for their services! Which would commion 
sense pronounce to be the most efficient aid to 
that much-abused and misgoverned country—a 
great land proprietor employing his revenue with- 
out .a view to profit, in the formation of some’ 
-great and useful work, or an English manufic- 
turer, imported with ship-loads of power looms 
and steam engines? We may lament, and cn- 
deavour to remove the causes, which render ‘the 
residence of the former'at home unsafe; but we . 
ought pot to insult the common sense of the nation, 
with the fallacy and sophistry that would make - 
- his absence appear useful. ‘ 

In our ignorance and prejudices we ve di- 
rectly or indirectly discouraged this mode of em- 
ploying revenue ‘throughout our Bastern domi- 
nions; and with few exceptions it is only in the 
teivitories of native chiefs and ‘princes, that these 
great and useful works are now formed or main- 
tained. In our territories, the canals, bridges, re- q 
servoirs, wells, proves, temples, scraes, &c. Xc. all 
formed by revenue so employed, withoug any view 
to a return in profit, ave. going to decay’ with the 
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fel ings in which they originated, and they will 


goon leavé no trace behind them. A. litle longer 
continuance of our selfish administration will level 
tho free of the country, as it has Jevelled ‘the 
ranks of socivty, and will leave a plain surhaee for 
wiser statesmen to net upon. The aspect.of so- 
diety prescuts no middle class; and the aspect of 
the country is losing all those great works of or- 
nament and utility with which we found it adorn- 
ed —groat fantilics are Jevelled. and Jost in, the 


crowd; and great cities are dwindled into farm: 


yiflages---the work of destruction goes on; and, 
unless ‘we act upon a new system of political eco- 
nomy, it will proceed, ‘Phe work of destruction is 


‘systematic, that of regeneration accidental, . That 


two proat minds, like those of the Marquess of Has- 
tings and Mr, Adam, should sueceed eachother 
in the administrations is an accident, 

Tho religion and the feelings of ~the™ people 
of India stimulated thom to the original formation 
of such works for the gratuitous benefit: of society ; 
but the same religion and feclings did not stimu- 
late thom to their repair and support. It is by 
the original formation of these works of ornament 
and utility, that the Deity is supposed to be pro- 


‘pitted, and the esteem and grateful recollections 


of society are seemed, As they must for ever 


‘bear the name of the person by whom they are 


frst formed, and to whom -the whole merits of 


‘the work are exclusively secured, no individual 
. BJ . 


’ 


@ 
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has a sufficient motive to repair and support them, 
But under a-native Government, it was ‘Hever ne- 
cessary. that arly? “individual should employ his 
means in.their repair ‘and: support; nor was it ne- 
cessary. that \Government should ever employ its 
means. in., their. original. formation, It. was the 
utility,alone of such works, either local. or general, 
which gave them merit in, the eye of the Deity, or 
inthe estimation of mankind; and none, thero- 
fore, were ever. formed that were not valuable to 
‘ the people cither in use or in esteem. Of such 
works the sovereign, as the common. parent, and 
guardian of all, undertook the repair and. stpport, 
either directly, or., indirectly. He provided for 
their, repair and support. either from yevenue ac- 
tually collected,. or from. a remission of revenue 
given. especially for the purpose. . The merit. of 
forming such works in, the. estimation of society 
continttitas Jong. as they were found useful ; and 





as the duration,.of their utility depended ‘upon’ 


their repair. and support, the motive to.forin them 
-was strong or weak in proportion as.the assurance 
that Government. would. so. repair and support 
them. was .or.was..not felt.. Native. Governments 
generally gave. this. feeling of assurance — ours 
‘commonly. gives the ¢ assurance, not only. that they 
will not be repaired and supported, but that they: 
will not even be respected, . The Government will * 


not itself destroy them, but. it will. not prevent: 
their destruction by. others; and the public esta- 
- 


A 
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blishments “of our. Government are’ often their 
greatest ghomies.* Tow many. thousand links, by 
ivhich the affections of the people are; united to 
the soil and to their Government, are every year 
lost or destroyed by our selfishness and ignorance’y 
and yet, if our views in the country extended be- 
yond: the returns of a single harvest, beyond the 
march ofa. single detachment, or the journcy of a 
single day, we could not be ‘so’ blind to their’ 
utility and advantage even to’ ourselves, 
“Thaye not, in the course of this section, pre- 
teided to argue that there is or has been an ac- 
tial glut of material enjoyments in England ora any 
other country ; but if it be shown that there ‘is 
any where wn actual glut of the most efficient of 
all the: instruments of production in England or 
any other country, it may be fairly concluded that 
_ there is or may be an actual glut of what these 
-‘ingtrumeonts produce, or are » calculated Ty produce. 
That there i is and. has beon'a glut of such instra- 
dhonts fn ‘England, seems to have been assumed 
‘ag atruth by the legislature, and felt asa truth 
by the nation in general; and that there is.and 
has been a glut of them in Ireland, no. man. in: his 
senses cun deny. These instruments :are: that 
portion of the members of society who have no- 
‘thing but their physical and mental powers, to de- 
* pend upon; and who will presume to deny that 


. * Tho ming groves of India wore works of great ornamont and utility 5 and 
it has unquestionibly oun the tendency of our rule to diminish thom. 
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the mental and physical powers of thousands and 
tens’ of thousand who every year: are Séeking in 
vain for employinent i in England,’ are -efficient to 
the production of material enjoyments, or to the 
-promotion of the happiness and welfare of society? 
These.men have, as Cicero says, their own wants 
and appetites, which depend for gratification upon 
their employment ;. but if those who. command 
“their mental and physical powers, through, the 
means of their subsistence, will hot employ them, 
what ‘are they to do? Ireland is a melancholy 
instance of such a glut of rational instruments in the 
‘midst of civilized Europe —thert we sce millions 
demanding subsistence, and in return offering the 
use of the mental and physical powers which God 
has given them, but offering it in vain; while 
sums amounting to millions are every year sent 
in the absolute necessaries of life. to pay-the in- | 
comes oF absentees in distant countries. ‘Whetlivr 
those who.command their subsistence, give ‘it to: 
them as net ‘revenue to enjoy their services, .or to 
make them, gratuitously, beneficial to society ; or.as 
capital, with a view toa return in profits:to.them- 
selves,.is to them of little. importance as long as it 
is given; -butif they: offer in vain the use of these 
powers which God in his mercy has bestowed 
upon them, they are reduced to.a- condition worse 
than brutes; for of the'brate animals we employ ‘ 
and feed such as we can convert to useful pur- 
poses—and can it be that the faculties of man are ’ 
not so conyertible,? 


‘ 
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Whether the . Jand-proprictors, and church men 
‘gho draw’ their millions a year in vent and tithe, 
giould employ these ruillions without a view to 
profit, in somo works usoful or ornmnentil to their 

~ own particular estates, or to the country in gene-* 
yal; or with a view to profits in manufactures--- 
vould be to the people indifferent, as long as they 
were honestly and uscfully employed. The men- 
ial and physical powers which the Deity has given 
toman individually, may aways be. employed to 
tleadvantage of the society of which he is a 
member, penera all ly ; and when the world becomes 
wiser, those powbrs will not seck employment tn 
vine “ Coyntry gentlemen in France do not 
“employ, perhaps, the hundredth part of the la- 
“hourers: that are enrployed by country gentle-: 
men in England, who have always some work 
« ‘3 ornamental gardening or ‘farming going on, 
hich gives bread to many people 7° and shall 
Sogiabmn be told in the present day, that whe- 
th her these gentlemen propriotors reside-upon their 
estates in Kugtaud, or lounge ix tho theatres and 
ball rooms of Ttaly, is w matter of indifference ? 
“Te -has been assumed by modern cconomists, 
that as stock is produced solely by labour, it can 
be considered ay nothing but investedJabour ; and 
that, consequently, the profits derived : front its 
eniployment, can he. nothing but the wages of ins 
vested Iybour, ‘hat stock is originally produced 
© Young's ‘Lravels in rance, vole be po A1b. 
9 
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by. labour, ‘Cicero told: his friends:in Rome more 
than’ eighteen hundred years ago, thougli, happily 
for their.time and attention, he did not:proceed tu 
form’a theory of profits and.wages-upon it. * Jam 
“ vero et earum-rerum-:quibus abundaremus ' cx- 
« portatio, et. earum: quibus egerimus invectio, 
** certe nulla esset, nisi.-his .muneribus. hominos 
* fungerentur ; eadem:ratione nec lapides é terri 
*- exciderentur ad usum nostrum necessarii ; nec 
*‘ferrum, es,--anrum; argentum' effoderentur ps ; 
« nitus abdita;. sine hominum labore et manu.”* 
Again, “ at deductus aquarum, derivationes flumi- 
num, agrorum irrigationes, ‘moles appositas 
“ fluctibus,.portus manufactos, ‘queso, unde sivo 
‘‘hominum opera +habere-.possemus ? ex’ quibtis 
.multis que aliis: perspicuum ‘est; qui’ fructus, 
‘* queeque utilitates.ex rebus, tis, quee sunt ina- 
“ nime.percipiantur, eas nos nullo modo ‘sine ho- 
“* minuim manu atque opera capere potuisse.” M.. 
Man.is, no doubt,. with the mental and phys|" 
cal. powers which he derives from his‘Creator, ‘aiid : 
acquires by practice and instruction, the great ‘in: 
strument from which the powers-and efficiency of 
most other instruments of production, preparation, 
and.distribution are derived; and as: far as the 
price, or exchangeable value of the material cued 
ments produced, prepared, and. distributed, 
composed of the profits or returns for the otipley’ 
ment of these instruments, so. far may: at, nee Goni- 
* Cicero, de Officiis, lib, ii, 
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sidered to consistiof the wages of invested: labour. 
So far as this exchangeable value is composed of 
the wages. paid for the powers of man, employed 
in providing the materials used, as wellas in form- 
ing. the instruments by which: they are prepared 
for. our use, and distributed in their different 
stages, may it be considered to consist of the wages 
of invested labour, . But neither that portion of 
price or-exchangeable value which is derived from 
the rents, paid to the proprietors or monopolists 
either of the funds from which our enjoyments 
are, derived, or of the natural agents which aid in 
their production, preparation or distribution —-nor 
that’ portion which. is: derived from the extra pro- 
fits:.of. monopoliés, and exclusive. privileges of 
every kind and degree ; nor that portion which is 
derived. from taxes paid upon: the’ funds and in- 
struments employed —upon the materials.of our 
eiijoyments, or upon the enjoyments themselves 
i) the different stages of: their progress, can be 
_ supposed to be derived from the wages of invested 
labour. opted 
»That agreat part of the: price or exchangeable 
value of every material:enjoyment, and by far the 
greater part of that of many in- England, is so‘com- 
posed, tis .sufficiently manifest; and, therefore a 
whole system of political economy, like that of 
* Mr. Ricardo, or particular:conclusions, like those of 
M. Say, founded.upon the assumption, that price or 
a exchangeable value is composed’ exclusively of the 
¥ a 


’ 
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wages of immediate labour, and the wages of 
labour invested in stock, or even of these and rent, 
must necessarily be-altogether unsound, when ap- 
plied to England, or to any other nation advanced 
beyond the primitive state of barbarism, 

In the following few propositions, which. 1 offor, 
not for the instruction but for the consideration of 
the reader, without any view at present to assume 
the conclusions drawn, as premises to future con- 
clusions, I have endeavoured. to sepant ate the 
portion of. price or exchangeable value due to:the 
wages of vested labour, or stock, from that due to 
appropriation, monopoly, taxes, &c. &e.; and 
when-we can separate them in our ideas and tour 
terms,. we shall, probably, come to conclusions 
much more satisfactory to ourselvds, and: much 

‘more applicable to practical purposes.. These pro- 
positions, which I offer with some degree of dif- 
fidence, Will, I hope, be found useful in all genda: 
reasoning upon the subject of the instrumenté pf 
production, preparation, and distribution, : 





« Permanently, things of the same exchangeable 
value in relation to cach’ other, or to’ “any 
_given thing; may be considered to have had 

‘the same costs incurred upon: them. 

2. Things of the same price or exchangeable value ' 
(as far as that value ‘depends upon the wages” 
of labour) may be considered to have,. at the’ 
same time and. place, the same quantity of” 


ae 
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Iahour invested in them, One -thing may 
have the labour of fen men for one year, 

another that of one man for ten years.* 
3. Of two machines of the same cxchangeable 
value, the aunual returns or produce of one 
will be of less exchangeable value than those 
of the other (as far as that value depends 
upon the wages of labour), in proportion as 
the powers and properties we require from it 

- are of greater cuyation, 

4, The exchangeable value of two machines, 
whose annual returns are of equal exchange- 
, ablo value (as far as that-value depends upon 
the wages of labour), will be in proportion to 
the duration of the powers a properties 
required from them. : 
5. Two instruments, whose ahinaeabie value 
isthe same, and whose properties and powers 
fy are of the same duration, will proditce annual 








returns of theéssume. exchangeable value, as 
far as that value depends upon the wages of 
“Jabour. 
ofl ‘hings of the same kind and quality will, at 
‘the same time ‘and place, be of the same ex- 
changeable valuc in relation to each’ other, 


and in relation to any given thing, Bee ei 

a * Colonol Torrons supposes, that in one stage of society tho whole «quantity 

Of Inbowi, both verted und vninvested, reyulatea the value in exchange ; but in 

footer, that pat only whieh ix invested, that is, capital. ‘I'his arises merely 

stom his incliclinys wayos in the term capital, in one stage, and oxcluding them 
from the term in another. ~~ Bee Production of Wealth, ehap. is ppe 1-40. 
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"With ‘the five first propositions I have little a at 
present to do; they are involved in the works'of 
others, and it may be useful to have them clearly 
exhibited for reference ; but upon the sixth pro. 
position I shall offer some observations, that may 
lead to conclusions of the first importance to a 
“nation like England, and I beg the reader's careful 
attention to them. At the seat of the supply the 
actual price must be always. gravitating to the 
“ central point, or natural price,” that is, the rate 
of costs incurred, upon them; so also at ‘the seat 
ofthe demand, But these costs may diminish in 
one, without diminishing in the’ other, or without 
diminishing in the same degree.’ If they dintihigh 
in the seat of the demand, without diminishing in 
the seat of the supply, the market:for the distant 
supply: ceases ; because it is supplied by domestic 
instruments, and the instruments of the distant 
seat of é supply are thrown out of employmet 
If these costs diminish in tha:seat of the supp: _ 
without diminishing in the seat of the demand; 
the instruments employed there previously are 
thrown: out of employment in, that branch of:in«: 
dustry. ‘They. may diminish in | any one of their 
component: parts, in a reduction ih'taxes, mono- 
-poliés, rents, wages, or profits ; * or by an in- 








* Colonel Torrens says, that the profits of stock’ form no put of the natural 
price, because they form no part of the costs ; but they form a part of the markot 
price, because thoy ara paid out of it. p.61, 66,- On tho Production | of Wealtli 
‘Tn my term of ¢ natural prica’ they are included ; but in miy ‘dim market, : 
price,’ they aro or are not, just as this market priee ‘is. or is not sufficient w 


them, 
pay them.’ “ 
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“poased power of cllicioney in the instruments, or 
ancincreased fer tility i in-the funds. ‘ : 
Any reduction in the costs at the seat of the 
aupply must, by. the free competition -of- industry 
and. enterprise, cffect a reduction in. the same 
proportion, or newly the same proportion, in ‘the 
geat-of. the domand; because the actual price 
willalways be gravitating to the natural price in 
hoths and the natural price is that which is 
~ neither more nor less: jthan sufficient to pay the 
costs incurred, giving “the average, and ordinary 
ate of rents, profits and wages at the same-time 
aid: plaee. If we crn now supp ly to any seat 
ofiiemond in a distant nation, any particular 
aiticle: of the same. quantity and quality as the 
people of that gcat provided with the labour.of one 
thousand. nen, we shall be able to get the value 
. of.the wages of one thousand men for it, over and 
pve the valuc of tho other component parts df the 
yin that seat, “But if by degrees it cost us 
less to. supply it, competition among ourselves, the 
suppliers, will reduce the price through the medium 
ofyineroased supply, Lhe domestic instruments 
of-éttpply.in that seat will be thrown out’ of em- 
Poyment by degrees, as the foreign supply aug- 
ments; and if we can in time supply the. same 
_ quantity with the labour of only ten men, instead 
8f.one thousand, we shall in time get in return 
ably the, mes of the wages of ten men in the seat 
£8] . 
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of the demand, over and above that of the other 
contponent parts of the costs 
If we could, supply all the rest of the world with 
cotton cloth. by the Inbour of ten men, and no 
other. costs were incurred but tho wages of their 
labour, all the ‘rest of. the world would in time 
give us. only the value of the wages of ten men in 
exchange; because the competition among our 
own instruments of supply would reduce the. price 
to that rate. The consumers might not be able 
to produce the same quantity of cloth of the. same 
_ quality, by the labour of ten millions of ‘men; 
and if they could not get it for. less, might be 
willing to. give the value of the wages of, ten, 
millions of men in exchange for ours. But itis 
not their abilities, but ours, that regulate the price 
they shall pay; and that price we reduce through 
the medium of increased supply. . The actual 
price in very market is always, as I have already 
stated, the highest that can be got.in the oxisting 
state of the demand forthe supply actually.in the 
market ; ‘and it rises or falls,throngh the mediim 
of an alteration in the one or the other, 
Tf we suppose that part of the produce of the 
industry of a nation which it exports, to be a part 
‘of its. consumption, and that portion of the in- 
dustry of other nations which the former receives 
in exchange ‘and imports, to be a part of its prot 
duction, we should: necessarily. conchide; that. in 
proportion as the powers of cllicioncy i in our in- 
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sruinents increased, ow consumption in exports 
mnustaugment, without any corresponding inereasé 
ico production in imports; and that, if the 
powers of those instruments were exclusively ap- 
plied to the production of things for export, foreign 
nations done would benefit hy their improvement. 
Ie there or is there not any thing in this reasoning’ 
applienble to Uhe state of England? Has not the 
amount of her returns from other countries become 
less and less in proportion to what she gives, as 
the elicieney of her instruments has augmented ; 
notwithstanding the immense increase that :has 
been made to that component part of the costs of 
her produce which consists in taxes? Had not 
those taxes been inyposed, would not the nation 


reeeive from other nations so much less? Were’ 


all those taxes tuken off) would not competition 
among ourselves reduce the price of this produce 
tgother nations in the same. proportion ? 

VAs the eflieiency-of our instruments increases, 
tho gosts, in us iv as thoy consist in the wages 
of instruments, rational, brute, or inanimate, dimi- 
nishs and competition among ourselves: is always 
tending tu reduce the price of what we supply to 
the same extent in foreign markets. They might 
he able to afford, and might be very willing to give 
more, but we should not permit them—we should 
Woo, and. they would ‘retire. “ Our love would 
‘No unto them, and they would reign over us.” 
But, the Goverment comes in, and inercases one 
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component part of the costs, as another diminishes, 
and’ though we do not get as much as we might, 
we get more than we should im return, This 
somethitig more the Government distributes; and 
if it does not distribute it forthe penoral benofit of 
the people, in-the support of useful establishments 
and institutions, it does ‘not discharge its duty, 
But the instruments employed do not get the less 
because the Government takes this part; thoy. 
would not get more than they do if the Govern, 
ment took none; the nation gets more; and by 
that more the nation is benefited, unless we sup- 
pose an almost impossible case, that Government, 
like an Trish absentee, consumes’ the whole to no 
useful purpose. 

* “Tf there be any truth in this reasonin Wy that 
truth is of importance to. a manufacturing and 
commercial nation, the powers of whose instra- 
ments aré so much applied to the production, pre 
paration,: and distribution. of commodities. for 
foreign markets. Bounties upon the export of 
domestic produce must of course have an opposite 
effect; and instead of giving the nation more of 
the produce of other countries. than it would’ ro- 
ceive, they give gratuitously to foreign nations.» 
portion of ,that. produce which they would not 
otherwise . receive. They: are, no doubt, some; 
times useful and necessary, to encourage particular’ 
branches of domestic industr y, and to eraate par 
ticular kinds of national stock, as, weil intellec- 
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tual as material ; and by their aid, Louis the Four- 
teenth created a navy for Franca, sae 
oho progressively improving powors of our 
inaninucte instruments in manufactures, reduce ono 
arcat camponent part of the costs, that. which 
consists in the. wages. of, vested and uninyested 
Jabour,  [t-reduces that component part so much, . 
that the produce of diferent branches of our 
national manulachives, ator paying more taxes in 
the different stages of its progress, and after 
paying a greater freight than produce of the same 
kind from any other nation, may come. into com- 
petition with that-Soreign produce, and supersede 
it in the most distant regions of the earth; nay, 
in the very seats whore similar commodities are 
produced, prepared and distributed for enjoyment,; 
without being burthened either with taxes..or 
freight. Such seats or markets find, that not- 
withstanding the accumulation of taxes and freight 
upon ‘British produce, the competition in. the 
supply among British merchants and manufac- 
turers is continually redueing. the price. and 
suporseding the employment of, their domestic 
instruments, in the preparation of similar com- 
‘noditios: that they are continually. giving less 
and Jess af the produce of their domestic industry. 
for the same thing, or receiving moresand more of 
“our produce for the same portion of theirs. Eng- 
Viti nnist, therefore, notwithstanding the inereas- 
ing amottht of taxes imposed, directly or indirectly, 
A 
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-upon such commodities, inthe different stages. of 
their progress, levied and distributed in the sup- 
port of the- public establishments and institutions 
of the nation, be continually receiving less and 
less collectively of the produce of the industry of 
other nations, in proportion to what she seheds to 
them of her own; and if the amount of taxes wore 
reduced, the nation would receive collectively that 
proportion less.than she does now, compared to 
what she gave. It matters little whether the 
taxes be imposed upon the produce of her own 
industry ‘given, or ‘upon that of the industry of 
other nations received in exchange ; ; it makes the 
foreign nations give more of the produce of their 
industry, in exchange for that of ows, than they 
.would otherwise give, 

But, if the powers of the instruments eanpplayent 
in other nations in the-same branches-of industry 
were as efficient to the same end as our own, the 
people of these nations would not pay these in- 
creasing taxes, by which England is enabled to 
support its public establishments and institutions. 
As the powers of their domestic instruments in- 
creased, the costs of their domestic supply in that 
branch would diminish ; and they would.givo less: 
and less of the produce of those branches of in- 
dustry in which the powers of instruments had 
not increased, for the produce of that in whichr 
they had ; consequently they would give less ald; 
less for the produgs of the same bratieh of in-- 
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dustry sent by us. We. do:not: take “in return’ 
from them the produce of ‘the same branch of 
industry, but that-of others; and our returns 
avonld continually diminish in the same proportion 
as the returns -to domestic produce-of the same 
kind diminished in these nations: The efficiency 
of their instruments and ours remaining relatively 
the same, any augmentation. of the other compo- 
nent: parts of. costs in taxes, freight, &c. &e. 
‘would, of necessity, tend ‘to circumscribe the 
demand ;: and with the demand, the employment 
for.instruments in that branch of industry niust 
necessarily diminish; : 

As the powers of instruments employed in “other 
nations im prove in their efficiency, unless ours make 
a corresponding advance, and thus retaintheir su- 
periority the produce of our industry must yield 
less and lessrevenueto Government for distribution 
to public establishments; and we must feel more 
and more the pressure of our public debt, At present 
it can hardly be said to befelt at all—the efficiency 
of theinstruments employed enabling usto maintain 
an immense proportion in idleness; but in time we 
must reduce our national debt and. church esta- 
“blishments, and simplify our ‘code of laws.” If 
there be-any truth in. this reasoning, and f offer it, 
as] neve -already'stated, not dogmatically for my 


+28 To this groat hee the talents and abilities of Mr Peel and Mr. Huskisson 
beon applied 5 ; and every lover of his country must hope that they 
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reader’s: instruction, but with deference, for hig 
consideration,’ can itbe of advantage to England to 
export her instruments of production for the use 
and instruction of other nations? Does she not 
give'to these ‘nitions in one year what sho -has 
taken, and they may take, ages to acquire ? and 
does she not thereby gratuitously volunteer tho 
réduction of these establishments, which the su- 
perior powers of these instruments have contri. 
buted: so: much-to maintain ? 
he: man: who has discovered: the. means. of 
’ giying superior efficiency to any particular instru 
ment; whether of production, preparation,’ or dis- 
tribution, and can keep these nicans a scerct, re- 
duces to himself the costs of supply; but he does 
not reduce to the same extent the price of that in- 
strument or the price of tho produce it  sup- 
plies. He gets the same or nearly the same 
quantity of the produce of other men’s indusiry ; 
and from the saving in the costs of production, he 
increases his private establishments and comforts, 
So itis with a nation —itreducos, by the improved 
efficiency of its instruments, the costs of . produc- 
tion; and not diminishing to the same oxtent the 
price of that produce in distant markets, : it des. 
rives, in taxes, the means of maintaining-increased 
public establishments, in ‘armies, navies, pilests, 
public creditors, lawyers, &, When tho indivi-* 
dual can no‘ longer keep the secret of his discover} yi) 
or the period of his patent expires, he is reduced: 
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toe level with others in the same branch of indus: 
‘iy. lis private establistunents must bo redaced 
in proportion ; and when England loses. the su- 
periorily whieh her. penius and enterprise have 
given her in the cliciency of her instruments, 
must not her public establishments be reduced 
in proportion ? . 

Of all tho instruments of production. formed 
from the. material and intellectual stock of a so- 
ciety, perhaps the canals and aqueducts made for | 
irigation.we the most important, and the most 
worthy the attention of the Government of a gfeat * 
nations By such works the returns of lands that 
might. otherwise have been in tillage. are.greatly 
augmented ; wiile thoso which, without their, as- 
sistance, Might have remained a steril waste, are 
hrought into cultivation, and made to yield their 
returns to the general supply. They impart nou- 
tishment themselves to the soil, as well as facili- 
tate the operation of that nourishment afforded by 
manure, aud dey develop those natural powers 
which might never otherwise have been available. 
The Government of a grent nation could find no 
objects more worthy than these of public expendi- 
ture, heewuuse none contributes more to the gene- 
ral-goad-of soviety ; nor could it: find. more legi- 
timate mediums through which. to make the subs. 

* jects contribute their portions to the general bur- 
éthen of the state in taxes, They either increase 
“the rents! ‘of tho Jandlords,. or they benefit con- 
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sumers in general by a diminution of price, or 
both; and a tax upon their.use, while it refunded 
the expense incurred in the formation and maine 
tenance, would absorb only a small portion of 
what they gave to the one or saved to the other, 
We are told by:an excellent historian,® that the 
Romans were above all people disposed to adopt 
what they found useful among the people of other 
nations; and they never borrowed an art of 
greater or more general utility than that of form. 
ing works for irrigation, which they derived: from 
the:Persians and Egyptians. “ Quid ego inriga- 
ae tiones, quid fossiones agri, repastiones que pros 
“feram, quibus sit multo terra facundior.”| But 
in the ages of darkness and anarchy which follow- 
ed the downfal of that great empire, this uscful art 
“was neglected and forgotten in every nation of 
Europe but Spain-and [taly. In Spainit was re- 
vived by the Moors; and in Italy it was reintro« 
duced by the Goths in the beginning of the sixth 
century, when Theodoric paid an Alrican to teach 
it tothe people of Lombardy. ‘The great works 
formed. by the Romans. for irrigation in almast 
every country subject to their dominion, were lett 
to decay and have disappeared ; and ‘with the yo- 
litary exception of Italy, the art of forming them 
has been neglected in modern times from. the ma- 


* Polybins, Cencral History, b vi. te “ieero du Seneetute, / 
$ See Professor Syniuonds on the eflvets of water on the sith a of Laaly 5" 
and Arthur Young's ‘Travels. 
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~ gufheluring aad conmercial spirit of the Christian 
word, and from the ignoranee and misrule of fie 
Mohommedin. 

The civilized nations of Christian Europe will, 
perhaps, at some fiuliure time devote their spirit, 
industry, and knowledge, loss exclusively to manu- 
factures uk commerce--- those branches which 
have tended so much to involye the world in war 
and- blood, and to excite hatred between families, 
towns and nations, "They will perhaps revive this 
usaf] and too long neglected art, and spread over 
the-basom of the country those great works, which 
in the civilized nations of the ancient world convert- 
ed barren and cheerless wastes into scenes of rich 
and animated fertility, and peopled deserts which 
man dares nol now approach. We are told by 
Polybius, that the size of the Euphrates: began 

diminish on ils entering the boundaries of 
Persia, from the numerous canals formed for irri- 
gation along its banks; and that the great parent 
stream cistppeared attagether before it could reach 
- the opposite boundary. Tt now flows undimi- 
nished through a depopulated wilderness.* If it 
ba tuo much to hopo that the waters of the 
ils, the Huphrates, the “Oxus;' and Jaxar- 
tes, will ever again bo made to fertilize the lands , 
of itn and Persia, ‘and ‘again people with busy 
* multitudes flourishing citics in those inhospitable 


co * General Mistery, ty ix. 
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wastes, where man now: seeks it reputation in 
the Lion's. mouth,” it is not<surely toa much to 
hope, that the rivers of England, freland, France, 
Spain, and India, may be made sourees of wealth 
and. strchgth’ to tliege countries, and of lronest 
employment and happiness to the people.* 

’ Such works double, treble, or quadruple the 
annual returis from the land ; and, eateris paribus, 
inérease the net produce in aatill greater propor. 
tion—this increase of net produce going cither to 
the ‘individual proprictors of the works, to the 
proprictors of the land, to the Government, 

‘tothe consumers ‘of produce* in general, | or 
toall. In Italy and Spain the value of land is 
often more than quadrupled by irrigation; and 
it is’ to be “hoped, that a fow of those rational 
instruments of Spain, ‘which tle possession of 

South America caged in conveitts and nunneries, 
will now have their mental and physical powers 
applicd to such useful works, It is too, to be 
hoped, that our legislature will remove thoad 
causes, whatever they be, which render the resi- 

* dence of Irish proprietors upon their estates: itn- 
safe; and induce them to expend: their rovennes 


* Qnory—will iFone day be thonght possible to maka the Andes sent down 
* any of its streams upon the west coast of South Amorioa? Ning-tontha af tho 

Jand between this chain of mountaing and tho xen on that eonst, must by for over 
waste without such’streams, howovor rich in natural powers, 

+ Young's Travels in Vraneo and Italy, . 160, 10%. 177, 170, 170, 202, 
283, 324, lo 327, In Porsia and in Undin lands well supplicel with water pry, 
six times the rent derived from those of the samo kint at tho smo place which 
are not so supplied, : ae 
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in employing the generous sons of Erin-in -pur- 
poses cq y usefil. d ae 
Great works for irrigation ‘are: formed, . Ist, t, 
by ¢ iovernment out of. means. levied from the. peo- 
ple in taxes: 2nd, by individuals out of their:pri- 
yilo means employed without a view: to a return 
in. profits: and, 8rd, by individual, or , joint 
stock, companies, out. of. their means employed 
with a view to a return in profits, that is,.as capital, 
Ifthe Government forms these works with a view 
wa relum in profit; or not having formed them 
with that viow, afterwards converts them into. a~ 
source of profit, the means or revenue employed 
upon them is employed. as capital;. and the 
profits or yetnins to . that capital. are. derived 
through the medium: of a tax or duty: imposed 
for the use. But. the .advantages. of such. works, 
even on their most:extended scale, are. limited: to 
only «certain portion of a great nation, or they 
aperate moro to the. advantage .of..one. por- — 
tion: than. to that of the rest ; and if the means of 
forming them are levied from the people in general, 
ibis just that those who enjoy exclusively the. ad- 
vantapos, should be made to refund with interest 
the means employed. But it’is just and expedient 
that the means of forming great works.of this kind, 
when formed by Government, should be levied 
tram the. people in general ; because, though they 
operate exclusively to the advantage of one-parti- 


“cular patt.of the country, they do not operate to 
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itsadyantage immediately. ‘The advantages of some 

. great works of this kind do not begin to be felt in 
any considerabledogree for one, two, or three yenc- 
rations; and if the means of. forming them wore 
levied exclusively from the people of that particn- 
lar part to whose advantage they are ultimately | 
‘to:operate, these might be compelled to pay for. 
advantages which neither they nor their posterity 
could ever enjoy. Neither they nor their poste. 
rity may enjoy any,of the advantages ultimately 
to'be derived from. the works; nor can they as 
mémbers of the society in general share, in’ pro- 
portion to what they pay, in the capital and in- 
terest refunded through the medium of the tax. The 

-Government’ cannot .pay back thé capital and in- 
terest to those from whom they levied the means— 
the tax will either be appropriated for the benefit 
of that particular class from which they and their 
posterity may have disappeared, or for the benefit 
of. the nation in general. They may share as 
members of the society in general ; but they have 
paid-as members of a part of society in a much 
greater proportion. To levy the means of forming 
these great works exclusively from the people of 
that particular part t6 wliose advantage they are ul- 
timately to operate, would be to tax one pencra- 
tion for the benefit of another, or to tax the people 

of one particular part for the benefit of the whole— + 
the advantages would be enjoyed by a future ge- 
neration, or the tax by the socicty in gonpral. Tt: 
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may be said, that, (o fevy the means from the peo- 
plein general, would be to tax them for the, be- 
nefit of a parlicwar part, or for the benefit of a Lu- 
tire genoration ; and this is true; but the people: 
in. general would fucl the burthen infinitely Jess, 
py hot feel iat all, It is just. and expedient, that: 
Governments should levy the means of forming such 
great and usefid works from, the people;in general, 
and refund to the people in general with interest, . 
through the medium of a tax, the means so em~= 
ployed. ‘Phis, under a judicious aduninistration, 
wottld he merely taking a Joan from the collee- 
tive bady of the people for the benefit and ad- 
vantage of a particular part, : 
» Where these works are formed, as in the. third 
case, out of the means of individuals..employed 
with .a view to a retin in profits, the principal 
andinterest are yopaid through the medium of a 
duty, which. they are permitted to impose: upon 
the use of them. ‘Those who have formed such, 
works aut .of their own means have, no doubt, 
seourad. a just claim upon those who require. to 
avail themselves of thelr use 5 but what they exact 
may be,, and, unquestionably often is, mach more 
than sullicient. to. repay tho principal laid out, 
with .n. just interest; and Governments.would best: 
consult their own dignity, as well. as’the interests 
and: happiness of their people, by forming them 
out of public revenuc, — It is unbecoming the ‘dig- 
Sit ol a goat nation, to sce the population. of its 


a) 


‘jg,,a8 revenue, no principal is. required to bu re- 
‘funded, nor interest to be paid. ' Tho means of 
an individual have been employed gratuitously for’ 
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great .and magnificent capital quarreling with al 


few greedy monopolists “of paltry canals, about 
the price and: quality oftheir water: 

. Where these great.works are formed, as in the 
second case, out of the means of ‘individuals cin- 
ployed, without a.view ton return in profits, that 


the benefit of the people of a particular part of the: 
country, where he wishes his name to be associated 


with. ‘grateful recollections ;. and “no pecuniary 


claim. has: been secured upon , those who may 
require to‘avail.themselves of the use of his work. 
This work is without. exchangeable valuo; and 
that: it,shall - ‘remain without exchangeable value, 
is essential to the:motive of him by whom it is 
formed. . If wealth consists -in exchangeable value 
alone; such a work, however useful to the. nation, 


can form.no-part of its wealth; and: according to 


the.economical schools of Europe, the mental and 
physical powers of all the men oceupied.-in form- 
ing and repdiring sucha work, and all the means 
expended in it, would be productively cmployed ; 
simply because: these means were not employed 


. with a. view to.a returnin profit, that is, as capital ! 


Let the: proprietor put a. tax or duty upon. his 
work, and though. the utility would. remain the 


same, the work would be vested with exchange= 


> 


able; value, would become ‘a part of the nation’s 
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wealth; all the. means employed; and to be em- 
ployod upon. it would become capital; and all.the 
mental and physical powers occupied, ‘and to: be 
occupied upon it,:-would be and-would-have been 
productively employed. : 
To those whose sphere of observation has not» 
extended beyond the more advanced ‘societies .of 
Europe, where commerce,: manufactures, public. 
debts, . religious . orders, judicial establishments, 
armies, ‘navies, colleges, schools, &c. &c. fill up 
the vast space between the prince and the peasant; 
by imperceptible gradations of ascent, ‘the form- 
ation of such works out of the means of indivi- 
duals employed. without a view to profit, may 
appear the most ‘useful: mode, It is so, perhaps, 
in such societies; and,’ might unquestionably be 
found an extremely useful mode‘of forming them 
in Ireland; where .great. proprietors and church 
men have such enormous means at their disposal, 
means now squandered in idle pleasures, and in 
distant countries, but which. might employ mil- 
lions in works useful.and ornamental to their own. 
But in. the very. early stages of society, and in 
those societies whose advance is retarded by reli- 
gious prejudices. and institutions, this is not the 
best mode .of forming them. In such states of 
society, where industry is almost confined to agri- 
culture, and the material enjoyments of man are: « 
almost. limited to the simple necessaries of life, 
the. great mass of. the people is left in a state of 
‘ . Pp 
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helpless dependaneé upon the sovercien andthe 
great land-proprictors ; and while, in such 2 
society, these great and useful works are formed 
out of the means of individuals employed without 
a_yiew to profit, they can never, however ereat 
and numerous, give to individuals an independent 
claim upon the annual returns of the country : 
they can only augment the net revenue derived 
by.the Government or the land-proprictors, | They 
cannot,. therefore, tend to the formation of a 
middle class, which such a society must stand so 
much in need of. . [f such works were formed’ out 
of means employed with a view to a return in 
profits, the proprictors would have the privilege 
of imposing a duty for the use; and that privilege: 
it-would.-be necessary to Secure by laws, ov. they: 
would cease to beformed. Such privileges secured 
hy laws, would give to the society a number of 
respectable families, possessing an independent 
claim upon a portion of the anual returns, and 
leisure to cultivate their mental powers for the 
benefit of the whole. . [t would at the same time 
give a motive for the maintenance and repair of 
such works; and I may venture to say, that. the 
artificial reservoirs of India available for purposes 
of irrigation, might have been, and may still. be, 
made an admirable means of forming 1 middle 
class. Where such works are formed without as 
view to profit, no independent claim upon the 
annual returns of the society. is. secured by. the: 
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means cmployed ; aid if, as is somotimes the ease 
in Jndia, (he individual, fo seeure a seat in heaven, 
ora reputation on earth, employs all his means in: 
their formation, he, his family, and posterity, are 
thrown back upon the great mass of those, who 
havo nothing Dut their physigal and mental 
powers to depend upon for subsistence, Such a 
mode of employing individual means, therefore, 
in an curly stage of society commonly tends too 
much to augment the proat mass of idle retainers, 
and still more idle priests, A society of this kind 
having Wittle of arts, trades, manufactures, and 
commerac, to forn a middle class, it would be of 
no advantage that individuals should employ 
their means upon these works with a view to a 
return in, profits, in ordér to keep them and their 
families in that class, by means of the revenue to 
bederived from them, Under a despotic Goyern- 
ment, and in a widely extended empire like that 
of ludia, the fecling of security in property must 
always have been too feeble to supply a sufficient 
motive. (or theiy formation with this view; and as 
men would not form them with a view to pecuniary 
profit, they wore wisely enjoined to form them 
with a view to refiginus profit. It should be our 
policy to prevent their decay, and encourage their 
formation; and we may by and bye, by a better 
ssystem of athministration, make them tend to the 
formation of a middle class, interested in the 
stability and welfare of ow Government. 
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Perhaps the legislature could hardly confer a 
greater blessing upon Ireland, than the formation 
of a few such great works, out of means: levied 
from Absehtees, in a tax upon their incomes ; and 
the revenues arising from them might be given to 
small communities, or deserving Irish families, on 
condition of their keeping them ina state of cflici- 
ency. Inthe same manner, when the great canal 
of Languedoc was finished, the revenucs of it 
were. assigned to the family of the celebrated 
engineer, Riquet, who planned, and stiperintended 
the execution of the work under Louis the Four. 
teenth.*. This would tend to, relieve the great 
mass of the pedple of the distracted country I have 
mentioned, from their prostrate ‘state of depend- 
ence, upon priests, middle’ men, land proprietors, 
and lawyers. 

Where such works are as numerous as they 
are in most parts of India, and formed with a view 
to pecuniary profits as in Italy, they create almost 
of themselves a middle class of FEY fuuni- 
lies; and a country with a middle elass so fornwed 
or partly so formed, might be adorned with towns 
and cities, improved by arts, and enlightenad by 
science, with but little aid from the commerce and 
manufactures, éhe power looms and steam engines, 
to which the schools of Europe attribute the ex- 
clusive power of -civilizing and. unbrutifying man-. 
kind. When Arthur Young saw this happy state 


* Wealth of Nations, b. y. vol iii, chap. is pe OF 
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of society in Italy, where people enjoyed the 
mental and physical powers of men and woinen 
in theatres, and concerts, instead of ships and ma- 
nufactories, work-houses and dungeons—it seemed 
to him « phenomenon altogether inexplicable upon 
the principles of these schools. Here were towns, 
cities, aud a happy form of highly civilized so- 
ciety, which invited absentees from all quarters 
of the world, and sent them into none, deriving 
scarcely any aid from manufactures or commerce, 
Umost without a steam-engine or a ship? The 
thing was no doubt demonstratively impossible, and 
yet very sensibly true ; and no less sensibly agrec- 
able to a man of taste, and good feeling.* When 
Irish absentees learn to spend their incomes at 
home like Italiah proprietors, when the same 
great and useful works are formed in Ireland, and 
give an independent claim upon the annual re- 
turns, that country, like Italy, may, with little 
nid from ships and steam-engines, invite the 
world to its enjoyments in theatres and concerts. 
Lts soil is more fertile in natural powers — its cli- 
mate superior, its men surely not inferior, and its 
religion cannot be worse. If our laws are not so 
good, we should mend them; unless we prefer 
keeping the men of Ireland like our foxes, to afford 


* See'l'vavels in Franco and Italy, vol. i. p. 158. 210-219, and p, 332, 333. 
and vol, ii, p. 160,172, 262. 283. second edition, London, 1794, Though 
tiie truth of existing’ theories was disproved by actual fact, he did not attempt to 
explain the phegomena hy a new theory of his own; and thongh he saw the 


cause, Arthur Young sawit obscurely, 
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an occasional day’s amusement to some of our 
spotting gentlemen of the sword, 

‘Among the instruments of production have 
considered canals, aqueduets, and reservoirs for 
irrigation-as the most important alter man himself; 
and the most important after man himself, among 
the instruments of distribution, £ conecive to ‘be 
canals formed for navigation, in a country which 
has.an extensive and fertile soil... Ships have beon 
of .more importance to nations and states that 
have risen to wealth and power without such a 
soil — such as Tyre, Carthage, Rhodes, Genoa; 
Venice, Pisa, Holland, &e. &e; but thei wealth 
and greatness were always precarious, because 
they depended upon employment for their maris 
time instruments of distribution, and that omploy- 
ment was itself precarious. The wealth and 
greatness which depend upon an extensive: and 
fertile soil, upon canals and aqueducts for irriga: 
tion and navigation, and upon the enjoyments 
which can be provided by domestic instruments 
employed at home, are: or ought to be more secure 
and permanent, though for a time they may bé 
less splendid and flattering. 

Where these works are formed, as they always 
ought to be formed when upon an cxtensive or'ge- 
neral scale by the Government, it is proper that 
they should be formed out of means levied from* 
the people in general, but to he refunded with in- 
terest through the medium ofa duty hy those who’ 
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require. lo avail themselves of their use. So -to 
levy the means will he to borrow from the pevple 
in-general for the early benefit: of a particular 
part, and. the ullinale benelit af society in. ge- 
noral; and society will derive an immediate bene- 
fihin the honest curployment of those who have 
nothing hut their employment to depend upon. 

Louis NIV. by Jevying the means of forming 
such greal works exclusively from the people 
of the party’ in which they were formed, and 
by imposing the greater portion of the burthen 
upon the familics and classes whose posterity 
was the Toast likely ever to: reap: any advan- 
tage frome them, -having no possessions but in 
their mental and physical powers,* desolated 
whole provinces which he intended to enrich; and 
left splendid roads and magnificent canals passing 
through countries made waste and desolate by 
their formation, ff 'sueh works could be made to 
yield their advantages by slow: degrees as they 
are Cormed, it might he equitable and: expedient 
to levy tho means focally in a duty-for their. use ; 
bevause thase who contributed would be these 
only who availed themselves of their advantages ; 
but this can seldom be the case in-a great road, 
and-never ina great canal for navigation, That 
the expense of aepairing and maintaining: all such, 
"works should, as Doctor Smith says,p be defrayed 


27 hey wore formed ebielly hy Corvées. 
+ Wealth of Nations, Val. iti, ty ve Li pe, 
. 
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by a. local tax, cannot: be doubted, because the 
advantages have then begun to operate, and the 
tax ig no more-than the charge for their use; but 
a tax for the repair’ is a very different thing from 
the tax for-their formation. © Quays in ser -port 
towns and on navigable rivers are cither useful in- 
struments’ of distribution, ov convenient and otna- 
mental works; and among’ the people of India 
there was always an efficient motive for their form. 
ation, out of means’ employed as revenue without 
a view to a return in profits, in the hope of pro-. 
pitiating the Deity, and of securing the grateful 
recollection of society, But, “as in tho ‘case of 
other useful and ornamental works formed among 
this ‘people, there was no sufficient motive to re- 
pair andimaintain them: out of means employed in 
the same manner; and no one dared to employ 
his means upon them with a view to profit, as this 
would have been encroaching upon the rights of 
the public purchased for them by the Deity from 
the first constructor. The son from a. feeling of 
gratitude and filial piety might repair a great work 
on which his father’s name depended ; but: this tuel- 
ing would not descend with sufficient strongth to 
many generations; and his ‘posterity would ‘be 
found more disposed to purchase ‘seats for them- 
selves in Heaven, by the formation of new works, 
than to secure those of others by the repair of old’ 
ones. Ifthey are useful, itis the duty of Govern. 


ment to repair them ; and as their merit depends’ 
t 
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upon their udility, they are almost always usefal; 
but till the administration of the Marquess of 
Tastings, and the doo. short interval of that of Mr, 
Adam, this duty never seems to have been felt. or 
understood by ow Government in India.* Intent’ 
upon aigmonting its net surplus revenue, without ’ 
seoing, or for a moment considering, the sources 
fiom whieh it was expected to flow, Government 
never dreamed of incurring any expense for so 
sell a purpose, ‘True fo the economical systems 
,of Europe, they concluded, that while such an. ex- 
penditure must reduce the amount of. their net 
surphiy revenue, it could be of no possible advan- 
tage to the people, because it would not be capital, 
employed with & view to a pecuniary..return of 
profit, . They fete these works to be. repaired by 
capital, whenever the Deity might be pleased to 
send. it; but as this Deity had been accustomed 
to purchase the bonolits of these works for his 
poople: dy, seats in Leaver, and not by profits on 
earth, the vapital never came ; andthe works re-- 
mainad unrepaired, no. doubt to. our great wonder 
and astonishment, , : 

. Tho.administration of the Marquess of Hastings 
and Mr, Adum in Bengal, and of Mr, Elphinstone 
at-Bombay, forms quite a new era in our Eastern 


. 


. f 

6 © Mr Bphinsiono’s Goyormmunt at Bombay has heen of the samo character, 
and foray a now wera in that part of onr Hastory empivo ; Sir J. Barns’ ndmi- 
nistration-of Cugton another; and those great examples, it iy to bo hoped, will. be 


* 
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rule. These great men presumed to believe and 
act upon the belief, that great and usoful works 
for the advantage of the country and the people, 
can be, and ought to be, formed and maintained 
‘out of the means which Government levies from 
the country and the people, The Government at 
home may for atime resist the truth of this ¢on- 
clusion and just principle of action ; and the follies 
ofthe schools, and the prejudices of Englishmen 
educated in the midst -of them, may he opposed 
to it—but its progress will be: inevitable. Such 
an improvement in our system may, it is true, be 
too long deferred —we may continue too long to 
leave the great and‘usefal works with which we 
found the country benefited and adorned, go 
neglected to decay; but-our posterity will seo our 
folly,. and act upon different principles. — Whos 
“ ever can transform. the most consumable com: 
“ modities of a country into the most dirable and 
“ most beneficial works makes -a high improve: 
ment. Ifmeat and drink, which are of all things 
* the most consumable, can be turned into hay- 
“ hours, high roads, canals, and public buildings, 
“is not the improvement inexpressible? This 
“is in the power of every statesman to accomplish 
‘who has ‘subsistence at: his disposal.”* Yet 
how long have we had at our disposal the subsist- 
ence of twenty milliotis of souls, not only without 
being able to form such useful works ourselves, 


* Sir James Steuart, . ii chaps xxx, 
r 
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but without boing able to repair and maintain 
them when Jormed by others, ‘Never in any na- 
tion ander Heaven has there heen so much in the 
power of culightenod statesmen to do; -and never, 
perhaps, in any nation under Ifeaven, have. on- 
lightened slatesmon done Less | : 

Men who havo nothing but their mental: and 
physical powers to depend upon for their subsist- 
ence, will necessarily be most attached to: that 
Government, which gives them most employment. 
fn India af present nine men in. ten, or perhaps 
ninety-nine in a hundred, have nothing but these 
powers’ to depend upon; and it-is unhappily the 
necessary cflect of our system, to. diminish. the 
employment for these powers wherever our rule 
extends. ‘Those who have nothing else to depend 
upon cannot surely he supposed to -be much at- 
tached toa Government that refuses to employ 
their ‘mental and physical powers in honest and 
uso) purposes, and drives them to robbery, beg~ 
gary, or starvation, ‘Che poliey: of enlightened 
statosmen, in such vn state of society, even sup- 
posing that they were so selfish as to disregard 
altogether the happiness and welfare of the people 
governed, would be to-form out: of this great mass; 
amiddle class of families that should feel a-deep 
intarest in the stability of their dominion, by the 
*exeation of property depending: entirely. for its se- 
curity upos that stability, The great and useful 
works envowaged under native Governments, 
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though they were not valuable in exchange, and 
yielded no returns of pecuniary profit to those by 
whom they were firmed, were always valuable 
in esteem’; and always yielded:a return to then: 
inthe feeling of assurance that they had seeured 


‘the gratitude and respect of society, and the ap- 


probation of the Deity: Peoplo revered the Go- 
vernments that maintained and repaired thase 
great ‘and useful works for their benefit, and 
cased the title of those by whom they were 
formed, and that of their posterity to be respected, 
Though people were not attached to their Goveri- 
ment by views of ‘pecuniary interest in the works 
it ‘protected, they were attached to it, through 
their means, by some of the strongest foclings of 
‘thé human heart)’ We have severed this link 
which united the Government to the people ;' and, 
having provided ‘no other, we have ignorantly or 
wantonly brought on aseparation, Jt is urged by 
some well-informed mon, that we are forming’ a 
very useful link’ in ove Indian public debt; and 
however paradoxical this may scom, it is no doubt! 
true to-a certain extent. In the absence ‘of’ all 
better links, this has its advahtages ; but milor- 
tunately the advantages of this link are very: loci 
and very confined,’ While | its disadvantagos ‘are: 
very general,’ 

This debt gives a feeling: of pecuniary interest 
in the stability of our Government to certain num 
bers of individuals situated in a certain part offour-* 
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dominions; but it at the same time gives to ail 
the. people in overy other part of our dominions.a 
fucling of interest proportionably strong in its 
downfal. Where is the interest of that great debt 
to come from, but the neg surplus revenue, which 
we oxact in rackrents from the districts of. the 
interior to have consumed about. the capital of 
India or sent to Burope, What was it that made 
the old Government of France so intolerable to 
the peaple ? nut the yieos ar the tyranny of the 
sovercign, far he was an amiable prince — not the 
Bastile, for few of the people had the privilege of 
asoat in it---but, it,was.the burthen which the 
oyergrawn city of Paris had become to all. the 
distant provinces, drawing all their resources. in 
the services of men and the produce: of their in- 
dustry, as twibute in. public taxes and. private in- 
comes, and leaving them in nakedness and misery, 
without private property to give them.a feeling of 
interest. in. the stubility of the government, and 
without a public. work cither ornamental, agree- 
able, or usefi) to them, to give them.a feeling, of 
respect or reverence forit.:, But how. many of the 
middto and higher ranks .of that great: city felt: 
a deep intorest, ns far as rank. and. property 
could give it, in the stability of the Government ; 
and yet Paris, instead of defending it, kindled. the 
oflame in which it was consumed. In, the late 
stragele, when our very existence in India was 
stipposed &o have been threatened, did any, one see 
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much anxicty for our success manifested in Cal. 
cutta, even among our native public eveditors ? 
-» But even supposing that the native contributors 
to our loans should fecl a pecuniary interest in the 
stability of our Government, how litte wonld that 
feoling avail us in any great struggle for our domi 
nion, when millions of brave men, to whom we 
have offered the hard alternative of robbery, beg- 
gery, or starvation, are flocking round the stand. 
ards of the invaders.in the North and West, with 
all-the. real resources of the country at their dis- 
posal. They will not require to purchase what 
they-can take freely; and without: the necessity 
to purchase, they will not require Jouns. We may 
place our armies, navies, and other public establish. 
ments at the command of paper holders and bankers 
~—it seems an evil inherent in ow constitution ; but 
the time may come when they will have it in their 
power to: retard: the movements and destroy the 
efficiency of our own armies, without being ablo to 
offer any impediment to those of the enemy.” As 
tending to form a middle class in society by the eros 
ation of property even in paper, the dobt has its ads 
vantages, but these advantages are local and con- 
fined; and while they are so confined, it must be 
found a great evil to all the otherparts of the coudtry 
from which’ the interest must flow ina perpetual 
stream of tribute.* should be glad to see a publics 
* T have, I think, heard Mr. Jumes Cullen, of tho fiun of Cruthontden, Ma+ 


killop, and Co. declare that he thought our Tudinn debt one Of the most anb-* 
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debt contracted in every district of India, provided 
Teould feel assured, that the amount of the Jean 
would be spent in the formation of works useful 
tothe people, aud that the interest of the. debt 
ghoul be pormanently cnjoyad by people residing’ 
inthese district, ‘This would be employing their 
means mediately through the Government, in the 
formation of great and useful works 5 and return- 
ing to these through the same medium the means 
Ini out, with a profit, by a duty for the use: of 
the works.. But when we sce cnormous loans 
contracted and aw stream of tribute perpetually 
flowing, and continually increasing, for the pay~ 
ment of the interest, without one vestige of a 
grout and usafut work formed out of the means 
faken, who can fecl that assurance 7* 

_ Every stalesman must sce, or ought to sco, the 
nocessity of a middle class in socicty, interested 
inthe stability of Government; and every states- 
man‘has the power to lorm one, when he has the: 
resources ola. whole country at his'disposal, We 
abhor the character of Henry I, of England, as 
wbrothor, but us a sovereign we must recognize in 


| vemenssemernn eas wa So aero etereneenttnaaetenmannerestttta tnmennenamran teenie 


stantial guaranteed af cue dominion in tho county, esteem his opinions and 
feelings upon ALL rnthjeets connveted with tha commercial intorgsts of India ahova 
thosp of any ather man T know 5 and: should he disposed to agree with him in 
ghisconelasion, did 1 think aur papar se widely disseminated in the country as ho 
dos, Rut of this herentters 

® Via stream af tributes will bo considered hereafter. England ix ignorant of 
avliat aby haw. darted, is deriving, aul may durive fiom Tndine 
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him the first cnlightened statesman that ever filled 
the English throne. . When he seized the treasure 
and assumed the throne, on the sudden death. of 
his brother Rufus, his elder brother and rightful 
‘sovereign, Robert, was absent in the holy wars, 
Henry knew that he was the most popular soldier 
in Europe, and leading armics in the most popular 
cause, while the great mass of the people were with- 
out property, and secking employment for their 
courage and their swords in the service of every 
bold adventurer. Ee saw that, without an imme. 
diate change in the system of socicty, his brother's 
standard displayed in any cornerof England would 
cause his usurped power to disp sur “like the 
“ baseless fabric of a vision.” Ifis only hope re- 
posed in a change of the state of society; but he 
knew, that the slow progress of arts, trades, ma- 
- nufactures, and commerce, could not offect it in 
time—could not, by the creation of property, pro- 
duce that feeling of interest in the stability of his 
power, which he required immediately. Tis sa- 
gacity, however, pointed out the means of cflect- 
ing an immediate change by the formation of 
ecclesiastical establishments ; and ubbies, prio, 
ries, monasteries, &c, &¢, depending for their very 
existence upon the stability of his power, rose as 
it were by enchantment in every corner of his do- 
minions. One hundred and fifty of these religi-. 
ous foundations were raised by him, gave honest 
employment to tens of thousands, and. property 


e 
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andi hape® te thousands: Vivo hew orders: were’ 
introdueed into the coulry, Knights-Tospitallers, 
Auetistine@Crnons, Cistorcins, Canons'of the: 
Roly Sepulchre, and tho Monks of Grandmont; 
gid “antidst. a formidable host of priests, and a 
yabble actively employed, the most popular soldier * 
in Europe returned from the Toly wars noticed; 
andl lived more than twenty years neglected and 
forgotton, & prisoner in (ho couatry of which he 
was the rightful sovercign. The. middle class 
which Lonry’s policy, and not his religion, formed, 
was the hest whith circumstances: permitted: for 
ah immediate purpose ; and ghe property and ex- 

 istence of almost every member of that class: de- 
ponded updn the stability of his power, 

‘We have in India better and more manageable 
materials for the purpose at our disposal, and We 
ave much less pressed for time y and it must be 
sulllciently manifest, that without sucha middie 
¢liss raised by the creation of property'in 1 some” 
shape or other, the: stability-of our power must 

_ always be extremely precarious -— the ‘spirit of a 
j bold udventuver, or tha wild dredm of a funatic 
; ity, atuny tino, shake it to its foundation. - The 
“natorinis of a Lempest ‘are always ‘gathering and 
ihoving around us; but somuch arc we océipied. 
inthe great unwieldy plaything of a regulation 
seddo; like Justinian and his lawyers, that: the’ ge- 
itivs willappeae to direet them to our destruction, 
bolore-we shull he sensible of their existence. Of 

’ ti 
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all the barriers that the genius of mai ever in. 
yented or conecived, to separate the governing 
from the governed, this enormous pile of réfrula- 
tions is, perhaps, in its operation, the most ofliciont; 
and I believe there is hardly any gentleman in 


the civil. service of Bengal, of any sense and feel. | 


ing, who has been employed to-cury these r reg 
lations into effect, who docs not consider them in 
this light—who does not feel, that they have sur 
- rounded him with a host of knaves and myrmidons, 
against whosc inroads he finds all his attempts to, 
defend. the people unavailing. “The erent end and 
‘object of jurisprudence. is. the security of person 
and property ; but we scem to love laws for their 
own sake, as misers love their money; and where- 
ever we go they become’ one of our slaple manu 
factures. Tt is one of our great playthings, and, 


as the parent country, being amused by an incom- 


prehensible and uninterpretable code, we faney 
that every other country must find a souree of 
amysement in the.same thing; and we lose sight of 
the.very simple end, in the extreme conplexity of 


the means. While Justinian and his attornies %,, 


were gravely discussing the merits of their preat,: 


code for the government of the empire, they. quite: 
forgot that they had no longer an ompire to govern; 
and that the barbarians, who had just.as great a 
taste for swords and standards as they had for 
quills and paper, were amusing themselves hy the 


annihilation of all the’ persons and property whielt 
r 
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these law were oO defend. India will have its 
Justinians (oo long. : 

TG che @beat body of (he people of India, and to’ 
Furopean gentlemen of the civil service generally, 
ou regulation code and our system of English 
laws appear an fntolurable-evil; and Thelieve that 
there is hardly any prt of India, where the peo- 
ple would not rather he exposed: to a periodical. 
invond of Pindaries, (iin to the perpetual presence 
ofa regulation court, or any court in whicly Eng- 
lish, uws ave administered and English attornies 
employed, J will venue to assert, without fear 
of conttadiction by any man who knows India, 
that if there is any corner of our immense domi- 
nions in which our character is beloved, and our 
administration popular, it is where we have go- 
yorned without this code, and conscquently with- 
cout the host of neyrmidons? indisponsably neces- 
sty to its introduetion, We often hear of the 
blessings of Enytish law; but T believe the attempt: 
todutroduce our Maglish code ander the bayonets 
of our sokticrs Cand inno other way can we do it), 

Sbyamen hardened in ils iniquities, and bigoted to 
‘ils forms and practices, would be one of the great- 

: ‘est evils that. the Almighty in his wwitl dispens- 
ations could infliel upon the people of India, 

Ships are extremely useful instruments of dis- 
tribution, as well between different nations as 
between the different parts of the same nation. 
They-are dn important part of the national stock’; 
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and it is the interest of every nation to possess, in 
its own property, as great a portion as possible of ° 
‘the number it requires to employ. Tt is df ade. 
vantage toa nation, to possess the ships it requires 
to convey its own produce to distant nations, and 
to bring: back theiys in retum; and it is of ad. 
vantage toa nation, to ‘possess some of those which 
ave employed in distributing: things between dig. 
tant-colonies and distant nations. A part of the 
enjoyments, or materials of enjoyment, distributed 
by them, or the value of that part, is taken in 
freight, as the charge for distribution ; and of’ this 
portion, a part only is required to maintain the 
instruments abroad. The rest is brought to the 
nation that owns the ships ; and through healthy 
and invigorating channels, is: distributed dunong 
the people... It adds-to the population, wealth and 
strength of the people—to public industry, enérgy, 
and enterprise ; and the possession of the ships in 
which it is conducted is, perhaps, the greatest 
advantage that any nation derives from the pur 
suit of external commerce. 

England is not so much indebted to her funds,’ 
or sources of wealth and material cnjoyments, for 
the proud pre-eminence she has attained in thé. 
scale of civilized nations, as she is to the number ~ 
and efficiency.of her instruments of production, 
preparation, and-distribution. In the extent and 
the natural fertility of her funds, she is and has 
been inferior to many surrounding .nations,’ and in 
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its numbér of hor rational instruments available 
for industry, -she is and has been no less inferior; 
but-the deficiency in the number of -these,-and in 
the extent and fertility of her funds, has been-more 
than counterbalaiced, by. the superior efficiency 
ofowr yational instruments, and the greater number 
and powers of our inanimate-instruments., Among 
fil her innnimate instruments, none -haye con- 
tributed so much to her wealth, strength, and in- 
dependence as hor ships—the ships.in which. she 
nursed those scamen, on whom she-so ungenerously 
threw the whole burthen of -her. defence, while 
she denied to them the just wages of their labour. 
The voice .of a Nathan was not heard inher 
senate; but the ‘day of retribution came in our 
strugdle;with America, and what we refused from 
principles of common justice and painenity, we, 
gave from necessity. 

Any cause that shall tend to reduce the saat 
and efficiency of -these instruments, can hardly 
fril to be prejudicial to tho substantial interests of 
the nation, ‘The great object of our navigation 
laws, which wore. founded, not in justice but ex- 
pedicncy; was the maintenance and augmentation 
of owr commercial navy;-and ‘the same object is 
still: kept in view by. the legislature. « All inter- 
“eourse between the mother country: and her 
“colonies, whether direct or circuitous, and all 
“ intercourse of the, colonies with cach other, will 


be considered as a coasting trade, to be reserved ’ 
~ ss 


t 
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“ entirely and absolutely to ourselves ¥S” and wo 
can as little doubt thg policy and expedieney of 
the measure, as the practical good sense, and 
liberal feelings of Mr. Huskisson, Doctor Smith 
has very justly observed, that “ national animosity, 
‘in the navigation act, aimed at the very same 
“ object, which the most deliberate wisdom would 
« have recommended,—the diminution of the nayél 
“power of Holland, the only naval power which 
‘ could endanger the naval power of England,” + 
Economists may talk of capital moving from one 
employment to another; but when [England trans- 


’ fers the formation and maintenance of her com- 


mercial navy to other countries, she may, no’ 
doubt, convert her seamen intd cotton spinners, 
and her ship-carpenters into fancy-dyess makers; 
but she will, probably, at the same time, convert: 
a great and independent nation into a poor and 
tributary province. ; 
Many states have risen to wealth and power by 
means of ‘their ships alone. The Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians, Rhodians, Genoese, Pisans, Vene- 


tans, Dutch, all rose by the formation and main- 


tenance of their naval instruments; and without 
detracting from the merits of our army, we may » 
venture. to ascribe much of the rise. and progress 
of England to the same cause. Our commercial _ 
nayy is the nursery of our martial navy, as.agri-* 


* Huskisson’s speech in Parliameiit, ‘March 21, 1825, 


t Wealth of Nations, val. ii. hiv. eh. ii, p. 192, 
a 
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‘culture is the nursery of our armies; and if we 
“yequire a martial navy, we should encourage the 
domestic formation aid maintenance of the ships 
we employ in our commeree for its support, with 
“qs much carc as we should encourage domestic 
‘agriculture for the support of our armies. That 
nortion of the wealth and power of a nation which 
is derived from the profitable employment of its 
ships, must, of course, sooner or later go to decay. 
“When it ccases to find that employment, it will 
cease to form and maintain them; and ‘the prin- 
ciple of free competition would, I fear, soon de- 
prive England of all the advantages which she 
derives from the possession of hers. To reserve 
entirely and absolutely, to ourselves, as far as may 
be in our power, all intercourse between the 
“mothor country and her colunics, and between 
the colonics themselves is both just and expedient. 
in the Jegislature of Bngland.* 
The great power of Holland depended upon the 
profitable employment it found for'its shipping ; 
so did that of Venice, Tho navigation of the Cape 
destroyed, the one; and the navigation act and 
Indian conquests of England, added to the com- 
mercial spirit und growing Indian possessions 
of France, destroyed the other. Louis the Four-~ — 
teenth attompted to destroy the naval’ power of 
Holland hy invading and desolating the country, 


* As far ns this rogards our Pastorn empire, the subject will be found more 
fully noticed in a subsequont book. 
4 
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as. he invaded and desolated the Palatinates ar 
-the Rhine; and had he not happily preferred the 
advice of an interested scerctary to that-of the 
two greatest gencrals. of their age, Condé and 
Turenne, he would have sueceeded ; and the Dutch 3 
asa nation might now have been -found only in 
their distant colony of Java. [Tis bounty upon 
ship-building ‘and other encouragemenis to com” 
merce were. more successful *; and with the rise 
and progress of the commercial navies of France 
and England, that of Holland decayed. 

Nations of ‘small: territorial extent must. always 
deperid for a:portion of that. power which’ exalts 
them,:above other nations that have more, upon 
the number: and efficiency of their instruments of 
preparation. in manufactures, or of distribution in 
commerce ; and the power which depends: upon 
them must be always’ more or less precarious, 
The exclusive advantages by which it is secured. 
disappear ; and with them the profits, and: the em- 

“ployment, of the instruments. These instruments 
may in part be converted. to. other purposes,’ but 
these. purposes will not support the power. The 
merchants and ship-owners of Rhodes, to abolish 
a little.custom-house at Byzantium, could rouse 

—all the states of Greece, and the sovereigns of 
Egypt and Macedon to a general war, and dictate 
the terms of the peace in which it concluded.t ’ 


* Sigel de Louis X1V., cbex, and xxix. 
+ Polybius, General Listory, libviy. 1, 6. 
e 
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The sovercigns of the commercial city of Palmyra 
could aim at the conquest of the world, and sub- 
due a good partof it. Carthage aimed at the cons 
_quost of the world; and, but for a few accidents, 
we might now be studying in our colleges the 
languages, Jaws, and institutions of the Carthagi- 
niang, instend of those of the Romans. Pisa rosé 
{pon the employment of her commercial navy to 
the possession of Sardinia, Corsica, and Elba, 
sourees from which she was enriched and em- 
bollished. Genoa rose, upon ‘the employment of 
hers, to the conquest of Corsica, and the acquisi- 
tion of" valuable settlements in the Dardanelles 
and: Black Sca*; and could send out in a single 
armament, from her martial navy, above one hun- 
dred and ‘fifty ships, manned by: above forty 
thousand men f 3 -but one naval defeat | deprived 
her of her commerce and her power, and reduced 
her to a state of insignificance’ from which she 
never. recovered, Venice, with «scarcely any 
territory at all, could become the most powerful 
state-in Europe ; Holland subsequently could 
surpass even her; and England. has surpassed 
thom all: but er power, like theirs, must 
pass away, unless: sustained by the’ resources of 
her: Eastern dominions, too long and too much: 
neglected. ‘The follies and absurdities of ‘the 


TAD, 1961. By assisting tho Greeks in recovering Constantinople from 


the Latins. , 
# AWD. 1200, 4 AD, 1980. 
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schools of political economy have made people’ 
blind, not only to the wealth and power which 
England may derive from these dominions, but to 
those which it actually has derived, and is con- 
tinually deriving; but. this will be considered 
fully in the second and third books of this work. 
Money may very properly be considered as an 
instrument of distribution. “By its means all the 
different kinds of rational stock are exchanged for 
each other, and their distribution facilitated in the 
different stages of their progress. As an itistru- 
ment of distribution, money must be considered a 
part not of the floating, but of the awed, capital ofa 
nation : and whether it can be so considered con- 
sistently with the definition of Doctor Smith, is a 
matter of no‘importance ; because it can be ‘so, 
consistently with the general spirit of his reason-_ 
ing. He defines the characteristic of fixed ca- 
pital to be, that it affords its profits without 
changing masters ; and that of floating capital to 
be, that. it affords its profits only by changing 
masters.* According to this definition, money 
could not be considered to form a part of the fixed 
capital, because it affords ‘its profits and ad- 
vantages by ‘changing masters; but-in all other 
“respects, Doctor Smith says, it bears a greater 
analogy to fixed capital.{" : : 
Ist, Because it is an instrument that'makes no ’ 


* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. b. ii. chap. i, ps 416 and,417, 
t Ibid. vol.i. bit, chapsii. p. 428. and 433, 
r 
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part of the net revenue ; and like all other instru- 
ments, is provided at the expense of the net re- 
yenue or cnjoynents of the society, 
2nd, [¢ forms no part of the gross, or net reve- 
nue of the society ; that is, it neither flows into'the 
groat reservoir as an annual vet for consump- 
tion, nor is it taken out for consumption, like the 
different portions of floating capital. 

3rd, Every saving in the expense @f collecting 
and maintaining it, that does: not’ diminish its 
powers and cfliciency, improves the net revenue ; 
that is, iL saves the application of one ‘instrument 
to the provision of another, and leaves it available 
‘to. yield or produce net revenue or enjoyment. 
_Uf T. have interpreted Doctor Smith correctly, 
money, as the circulating medium. and an instru- 
ment of distribution, ought to be included in. the 
fixed capital of a nation ; and is not so included, 
merely because it does not precisely, correspond 
with an arbitrary definition, I shall consider 
money, as the circulating medium, to be an in- 
strument of distribution ;. and, consequently, as a 
part of the /ived stock of the society. 
A. nation that, has no mines of the precious 
metals must purchase what it requires of them 
‘from other countries, in exchange for what it. cam— 
‘supply -~ for the instruments by which enjoyments 
> are imparted or supplied, or for the enjoyments or 
materials of enjoyments supplied by them.* One 


* Since the holy wars, nations have seldom sold thoir funds or sources themn~ 


: 7 
solves for gold and silver. 
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nation-may purchase-gold and silver -in exchange 
for men, or rational instruments, sold: permanently 
as in Africa and: Madagascar—or‘Jent temporarily, 
as in Ireland.. Another nation may purchaso 
- them in:exchange for:brute instruments in horses 
* or bullocks—another may: obtain them in exchange 
: for inanimate instruments in ships, coaches, and 
'steam-engines ; while all. three may purchase 
them in exghange for enjoyments or the materials 
of enjoyments supplied by the domestic employ- 
ment of these instruments, as England has, for the 
most. part, hitherto done—though, like Africa, : she 
seems now disposed to sell to. ether nations for 
almost nothing; the most efficient rational instru- 
ments that the:world has. ever produced! But in 
all these cases there is supposed to be.a sacrifice 
of net revenue or enjoyment, because we might — 
have enjoyed.as net. revenue the things we gave -~ 
or what these things could have provided for us at 
home, or what they: could. have purchased for us 
\ abroad ::but the - ‘money they purchase ‘for US, Ag 
an‘instrument of. circulation, we cannot enjoy; nov . 
has it any active powers to. produce for us enjoy~ 
ments. Paper of the same value has the same 
‘powers, :as.an instrument of circulation or distri- 
~bution, but -neither of. them has any active capa: ’ 
city to. assist our labours. If, therefore, we could 
obtain an instrument equally efficient. for the pur- ” 
pose without. paying anything in exchange, we 
should have: so many more instrumentsdvailable + 


r 
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in the production of enjoyments; . or so many 
myore ehjoyments available for our use. . : 

If the mines of the precious metal#'be in the 
country, we. still purchase the specie we require 
from them by the same or.nearly the same: sacri- 
fices.. ‘What we give to the miners is no doubt 4 
net revenue or enjoyment to them, and they being 
a part of the society,. it is net revenue to: the so- 
ciety, but their labour: thus employed neither 
gives nor imparts cither net revenue or enjoyment. 
They might have been employed for our immediate ° 
enjoyment in our gardens or pleasure-grounds, or 
in providing .us with things for enjoyment ; -but 
the money,-in the supply of which they are em- 
ployed, is neither in itself capable of enjoyment,nor 
as'money, is itin itself enjoyment, nor. has it in 
itself any active powers to aid in the production 
of enjoyments. It is, therefore, provided by a 
sacrifice of net revenue or enjoyment; but the 
society,.in providihg it, sacrifices only once to the 
fall, amount of the value of the money it purchases 
from other countries, or produces.at home. It is 
common enough to: suppose, that. with what we 
grive to other .countries in exchange for the specie 
we require from.them, we might have purchased 
from them, capital ;* but we could no more have~— 
purchased capital with what we give for our: gold 

> and silyer, than with what we give for.our wine, 


* Wealth of Nations, voli. biel 2p. 428, “M. Say's Principles, b. i. 
chap: xxii, ; 
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our tea, and our sugar, which are all capital til! 
they reach, the possession of the consumers, ‘The 
kings and chiefs of Africa and Madagascar might, 
no doubt, have purchased steam-cngines. in cx~ 
change for their men, in lieu of trinkets, ardent 
spirits, opium, &c, &c.; and we might purchase 
men instead of wine from France in exchange for 
our steam-engines. But. the kings of Africa and 
Madagascar might make playthings out of our 
steam-engines, and we might make dancing and 
fencing masters out of our Frenchmen, when they 
would be no longer capital to’the nations. What- 
ever we purchase from, or sell. to, other nations, 
must necessarily be capital till it reaches its ulti- 
mate destination, the possession of the consumer ne 
and what we give for our money would not ne- 
cessarily provide us with a more enriching instru. 
ment than what we give for our wine. What we 
purchase for an instrument of circulation in specie, 
will retain its powers as an instrument for centu- 

“ries; and the only annual sacrifice we make is in - 
repairing the loss, wear, and tear. 

It might be useful to the science of political 
economy to consider the currency of a country, 
as.a sign or expression. of demand. In_ the. pro- 

——gress of society when one commodity ccases to. be 

bartered for another, and all purchases, or nearly 

all purchases, are made with money; moncy scems 

to be to demand, what languago is to ideas and 

feelings. Ideas and feelings may exist. without « 
+ Lad 
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words, but without words they cannot be ex- 
pressed ; and demand may exist without money, 
bat without money it cannot be expressed or com- 
municated to those who are to supply. Some 
mon communicate their ideas in ciphers and sym- 
bols, which are conventional signs; and some men. 


in society communicate or express their demand 


by the samc conventional signs, without the ac- 
wal use of money: but, generally, the demand is 
exprossed by money, as ideas are expressed by 
the words of a common language, I may desire 
tosell my horse, and purchase another man’s ox— 
he may' desire to purchase the cow of a man, who 
desires to purchase my horse —we do not barter 
these animals ~~ the man of the cow expresses his 
demand for my horse in a sum of money, by 
which I express my demand for the ox; and the 
man of the ox expresses his demand for the cow 
by the same precise sum of money, acting ‘as an 
instranent of cirealation. or distribution. 


The man who has so much money in his pocket, « 


as currency, has so much effectual, demand for the 
services of men and the produce of their industry. 
He must have ¢he means to purchase to the extént 
of his:money, and if he has not the desire also, his 


money has ecased for the time to he currency ---— 


it.is for the time fiéarded and not in cireulation. 
“If the miser reserve his moncy for his enjoyment, 
itis his plaything, and he withdraws. it from cir- 


‘ewation ai much as the: man who converts it into | 
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plate for his table; and the plate WC USE Upon 
our tables is no longer demand or the expression 
of demand, If a man, reserve and accumulate 
money with a view to lend it out. at interest, it is, 
while’so-reserved, withdrawn from-eiveulation, and 
can no longer express demand; but if he. has-it 
as currency, or an instrument of circulation, he 
“has neither advantage nor enjoyment in keeping 
it—its utility to him as such an instrument con- 
“sists entirely in its capacity to purchase for him 
what he requires for his use. For this purpose, 
therefore, he must desire to use it; and as money 
is always the means of purchasing, for use: or en- 
* joyment, the services of men or the produce of 
their industry, the man who has it as an in 
ment of circulation, must, at one and the anit. 
time, have the desire and the means—= he has; 
therefore, so much effectual demand for the sere. 
vices of men, and the produce of their industry, 

_ The money of every society must, of course, often 
e pass from hand to hand without. expressing such 
demand, or making such purchases, Lhe firmer 
pays his landlord his rents, the priest ‘his tithes, 
the collector his taxes, the parish officer.his poor 
rates, the ‘banker his interest, &c, &e., ind t 
again pay all that have claims secured upon hem 
directly or ‘indirectly.  Theseand all- such like 
payments are made without actual. purchases; * 
and, consequently, without any expression. of 
demand; but.the money so paid must'very soon- 

r 
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reappear in-its propor character, as the expression 
of demand. for the services of men and the produce 
oftheir industry. “These intermediate payments go 
of course for nothing in the number of exchanges 
—thoy are mere pirouettes in the great dance of 
diveulation. ‘ : 
We may venture to assume, that every man 
who-has so much money, as an instrament of cir--’ 
culation, has so much demand for the produce and 
services of mon; and that the whole: annual de-’: 
niand of society must be equal to the whole 
amount of this instrument employed in the society, 
“multiplied by the number of times which it is 
made to exchange for them, The whole, of the 
dtiypney in USE QS SUC ‘han instrument, is the expres- 
sidrvof'a demand for as much of produce and services 
as canbe got in exchange for it at one time ; and 
ifthat demand he repeated ten times within the 
year for different portions of service and produce, 
it will, within the year, express a demand for pro» 
duce and services to ten times the amount of its!’ 
own yalue. The demand will be at least ten times 
the amount of the aetnal cuurency. It may be 
more, because demand. may, as { have stated, be 
edly y conventional signs inaumerous cases, 








as itis every day, particnlarly in manufacturing and-— 


commercial natiaf&; where men of “credit, “who 

"have tho desire to purchase, find the means in the 

mere signafurcol their name, Anincreased demand 

‘may be expressed either by an increased number 
> R 
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of exchanges ; or by an inercased quantity of cur. 
rency, -. 

Mr, Huine and. M. de Montesquicu® considered 

the money of a country, whether iD paper or 

specie, asthe representative of all the commodi- 
ties and all the Jabour to be exchanged for it. In- 
crease the commodities and labour compared. with, 
the money, and the former become cheaper; de. 

crease them, and they become dearer. Increase 

“the money compared with commodities, the latter 
become dearer; decrease it, and they, become: 
cheaper. Against the truth of this theory, so. 
very inviting from its simplicity, Sir James 
Stuart, : argues. very elaborately; but without 
very clearly perceiving. the fallacy which it in 
volvés. | It is. not all the money, as here assuned, 

- ‘that represents either all the services and produce, 
or the. demand for them, but that part of the 
money only which is actually in-cireulation as an 
instrument. That whichis hoarded and inactive, 

t ‘whether i in the coffers of the state or the chests.of 
individuals, ‘is the means .without the will to pur 
chase. the services. of men or the pr oduce of their 
indusiry.;.and cannot, therefore, bo demand for 
them:} . The money actually serving in the fune- 

~tions of an instrument of circulation, is the ‘mans 








* Esprit des Lois, Liv, 22... 7. 

t Sco Sir James Stenrt’s Works, b. ii, c. 28, 

+ “ Every stop the guinea makes in its courso, marks a want of desire to 
consume in him who possesses it for tha time.” Sir James Stulirt, I, ii e 27 + 
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with the will; and therefore demand.’ Sir James 
very properly denies the truth of the conclusion, 
iakihyg the term ‘ money’ as an universal: "upon the 
grountls, that money may be and often is hoarded 
and ‘inactive ; but if he had meroly limited ‘the 
-geieral term money, and made it a particular, 
expressing only that portion actually in use as an 
instrument of eixculation, the conclusion: would 
have ‘appeared to him just; and precisely. conso-,_ 
tant to his own views of the case.® Montesquieu,’ 
however,, made no allowance for the number of: 
exchanges or rapidity of circulation. He consi- 
déred one exchange only to be made ; and conse- 
ae tho whole of the money to be equal to 
the yalue of the whole ofthe labour and produce 
to. We exchanged for i. Quelques écrivains 

“d’éconontic politique fiappds de cette premitre 
Wégalité, se sont figures que ln valeur du nume- 
raine en civeulation dovait dtre égale A la valeur 
dos choses vendues, oubliant qwun écu change 
dix et vingt fois de maitre pour une fois que la” 
“iargheidisd est vendue.| 
“Wherd the money of 2 country is composed al- 
togethien of specie, and wliere, consequently, there 
are “np, inking establishments, what money one. 
man reccives to pe his demand, another 








9 © M.Say also argues against die conclusion, upon the ground, that the money 
is not equal to the service and produce exchanged for it—but_ ho was evidently 
notat qll mastor of thin part of hia subject. Principes, be ise. 24, 

“t Nowvenux Prineipas, Giy. 6. 2. ML. de Sismomidi, ° 
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loses, except in the case of money received as tri- 
bute from other countries, in public or private in- 
comes. ‘The quantity of money: Yemains the saitie; 
and, provided the number of exchanges continues to 
be the same, the demand is the same; and. if the 
services and produce to be exchanged for money 
remain the same, their price is the same. But the 
demand may inerease' while the quantity of money 
remains the same, and may represent itself by an 
‘increased rapidity of circulation, thatis, by:an in- 
creased number of exchanges within the same 
time; and till the supply of things should be in. 
creased in the same proportion; their pride would 
be augmented. The increased price of things: in 
that particular-seat relatively to that of things .1 in 
the «surrounding seats, would be the means éfa 
drain of currency from it; and the increased ya- 
pidity would be in some measure counterbalanced 
. by a diminished quantity ; ‘and. through the’ me- 
, dium of this drain, and that of an augmented sup- 
 ply-of things, prices would be vestoret to their 
natural, state. : 

The currency which is sent to another’ country 
is, for the time, so much of demand for the ser- 
yices.of men and the produce of their” industry, 

“taken from-this and: given to another ; provided it 
be-taken from the actual cireiflation of one, and 
added to the actual circulation of another county ye 
The hoarded treasures of Solomon, sent to swell 
the hoarded masses of princes and priests in India; 

e 
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were neither demand taken from one country nor - 

iven to another ; the hoarded treasures of Athens, 
spaiit suddenly in the prosecution of ‘the war in 
distant countries, were so much of demand. given 
tothem, but not taken from her-— the hoarded 
treasures of the great Fredorie and his father, 
spent wilbin his own dominions, were so much of 
demand raised from the grave, to animate the in- 

dustry and rouse the cnorgies of the nation, 
-» fhe curreney taken from a country. may be re 
placed by paper, by the plate and bullion of that 
country, or by an influx from. other countries ; and 
when it is so replaced, the demand she has sent 
out is restored to her, But there may forse long 
tinig’he a great influx of the precious metals with- 
aft much increasing the internal demand for pro- 
duce, because they may be absorbed by the state 
and by individuals to the full extont in which the * 
influx exceeds the efflux. “They were.so absorbed 

for above two thousand. years in India, during, * 
which. time it received irom the West nothing but’, oe 
gold and silver in exchange for all tho luxuries it % 
supplied. “'Phose metals were exchanged once for {, 
the services of men and the produce of their indus- 

wy ¢ on ‘coming into the country, or perhaps twice, 
when’ ‘they passed. into the coflers of princes, or, —~ 
the temples of tig Gods, and ceased to be tised 
*as an instrument: of circulation. . Though a very 
useless, the temples wero always a very secure 
‘place of deposit, amidst their intestine wars; be- 
ease the belligerent powers were always of the 

Y i 
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same religion before the M ahommnican invasion ; 
and the templés were always secure in-their feelings 
of veneration.” By the’ Mahommudins’ these 
treasures: were drawn forth, and were at once the 
canse of their invasion and the support of theiy do- 
minion ; and though: they were not the cause of 
sour invasion, they have been the cause of our sue~ 
“cess.* From the moment that they wore drawn 
‘forth bythe Mahommuduns, and employed in 
purchasing the services of men and the produce of 
their ‘industry, the historians of India describe, 
without any conception of the great cause, the as- 
pect of the country as changing, as it were, by 
enchantment; while they execrate the tyrant, 
under whom the change commenced, as ithe 
greatest monster that ever "filled a throne 
As I have stated above, while the currency of a 
country is purely metallic, one individual is for 
“the time deprived of the means with which an- 
other individual is furnished, and the ageregate 
-!means remain the same. The capitalist who to 
day regeives a hundred thousand pounds from one 
set of debtors, in liquidation of the sins ‘he had 
advanced, deprives them for the time of the nicans 
of demand to that extent; but he gives the means 


“of demand to that amount to another set, to ‘whom 
® 
. with our system of war, which prevents sien froin plundering, we could not, 
have moved our armies a single march ‘into the country without tho money. 
« ¢-Alnad Deon the first, who, as govarnor of a provingg, invaded southern 
* India, plundered the temples for tho first time, and ascended the throne of Delhi 
by the aid of his onormous bovty. 
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he may lend it to-morrow — the demand is the 
same, though represented-in the hands of a differ- 
ent set of people ; and, perhaps, for a different set 
of services and produce ~-- lefé in the hands of the 
fist, the money might have purchased corn and 
timber, and the services of ploughmen and carpen- 
ters; in the hands of the second it may purchaser 
diamonds, silk, and lace, and. the. services of 
players and musicians---all are equally useful if: te 
they contribute equally to the gencral good of sox 
ciety. But there is an interval between. the re- 
ceiving from onc set of debtors and the lending to 
another, in-which the operation of the means of 
demand is suspended, and the stagnation in the 
-dénnand must he in proportion to the duration of 
thie interval, and the magnitude of the amount so 
withdrawn from circulation. 
The case is very different in countries ieee 
- direulates as currency, andthe banking system ob- 
tains. ‘The banker who didvances, in a new issue of. 
his paper, @ hundred thousand pounds to a-set of. 
debtors, | in loans, or in discounts (which are often 
nothing; more than loans), craws from a set of cre- 
ditots, or debtors only the amount of his cash de- 
posit, of perhaps ono fourth, or twenty five thou- 
said. ‘This he has withdrawn from: circulation; 
aid may for a time absorh: but he has sent” into 
"circulation ona Iundred thousand ; and has, .con- 
sequontly, xdded seventy-five thousand pounds to, 
‘the currericy of the county ; and, in all probability: 
4 
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a good deal more to the demand ; for the whole 
demand is equal to the whole currency multiplied 
by the nuinber of exchanges; and the demand: he 
adds by this issue may be equal or nearly equal 
to seventy-five thousand multiplied by the same 
snumber of exchanges, If the paper be good, 
“every man who holds it, must hold the means of 
purchasing the services of men and the produce 
-of. their industry to that extent; and he musi, at 
‘the same time, haveethé desire to purchase, be- 
cause it: can be of no use to him, for any other 
purpose. It must, therefore, be so much added 
tothe demand. If the paper be: good, it rust be 
as 3 Zood'a as the money in specie which it represents, 
ér.whdse'denomination it bears--no man, there 
fore, offers it in exchange for money. Itis offered 
in exchange for services and produce ; and the 
demand for services and: produce:is increased to 
the extent in which: the issue exceeds the cash 
deposit, if ‘not to that extent multiplied by the 
“number of exchanges it makes. 
‘The opening of every new bank mnust thus be 
an. addition to the currency, ‘and to the : mand 
for the services of men and the produce ¢ 
industry:; and ‘the: failure. of every fae must, 
ztpon_ the same principle,: be‘a diminution of the 
currency and of the demand, to the extent of the 
amount of its paper in circulation ‘at the time of 
- failure ; if not to that amount multiplied by the 
“aumber of exchanges it had made withiii the year.’ 
# 
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Mon who hold this paper at the time and after.the 
failure, Ivive the desire to purchase with it, but-it 
isto them no lonyer the means-~men will no 
longer give either their services or the produce of 
thoir industry for it, With the opening.of every 
now bank, and with every increase in the issues of 
those already established, prices must increage: 
through the medium of cae demand ; and 
with the failure of every bank, -prices. must. -des 
eroaxe through the mediune of a diminished des! 
mand. The. establishment of banks has no doubt 
been-extremely useful to England and Scotland, 
by increasing: the demand for the services of men 
aid the produg 2 of their industry ; but! till they 
established: upon a more secure footing than 
tliey have hitherto been in England, their advan- 
tages must be very dearly purchased. Periods of , 
excitement must be followed by periods of great 
» embarrassment: and: distress; and mutual “confi-. 
dence, so necessary to: the harmony and welfare , 
of society, must be often interrupted, and for Jong ; 
intervals suspended. wy 
Doctor Sinith has argued, or has heen. supposed 
i argue, that the issue of bank paper cannot ins 
crease the actual amount of the currency 5, and, 
consequent: y, cannot increase the price of cone- 
moditios ;* but it is suiliciently manifest from, his 
own admissions, and from the general. spirit of his 
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reasoning, . that it can increase the price of com- 
modities, precisely bacause it can and does increase 
the actual amount of the currency. ‘ The quan. 
* tity of money take from the currency, is,” itis 
said, “always. equal to the quantity of paper 
“ added ; and the whole currency remains. the 
C ‘same ; and over-issues of paper money correct 
« themselves by returning upon the bank. to be 
rt exchanged for gold and silver, which flow out 
“« of the seat of over-issue.” This is all very clear 
and intelligible; but the proposition involves 
essentially the very conclusion whose truth is 
denied. © These over-issues camot,.as he sup- 
poses, cofrect themselves immediately— they can 
do.. 80 ‘only through the medium of augmented 
prices, arising from an increase of currency and 
demand, the yery things that it is assumed. cannot 
be increased, The increase of currency, demand, 
aid prices at the seat of over-issues,’ diminishes 
exports and augments imports ; and thereby causes 
‘the precious metals to How out. They are then 
“sought, at the banks in exchange for paper; and 
over-issues correct themselves mediaiely. . While 
those who hold notes feel assured that specie: ean’ 
always bé got for them, the notes are as: valuable 
aS gold and silver; and no man thinks of going to 
the bank in search of guineas and shillings, while 
his paper will exchange for the same things; but 
awh@n, from the increase of. prices, gold’and silver 
begin to flow out as the only species df money - 
Ld 
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available to pay for imported commodities, they 
are sought for at the banks in exchange for notes ; 
and this over-issnes correct themselves through 
the medium of incrensed demand and price, occa- 
sioned by themsclyes; and the profits of the 
bankers are made indirectly from those who have 
‘to purchase without having any thing to sell at 
imereasod rate of price. Indeed, Doctor Smith, 
whatever my have been his opinion inthe parts’! 
of ‘his work above adverted to, has expressly: 
stated, “ that the bank of England, in its duty to 
“the public, and without any fault of the'Direc- 
‘tors; may sometimes have overloaded the cir- 
oulation with ‘paper money;”* and. that it 
ainot sv overload the circulation is a” premise 
‘ossontial to the conclusion, “that an increased . 
#igsue of paper moncy cannot possibly increase 
* tho price of commodities.” 

The whole resolves itself into a question of times 
and terms; and if Doctor Smith be understood. 
“tormonn permanently, his conclusions would -be,, 
ee if he he understood to use the term ‘ cannot’ 
without this qualification as to time, they are 
contrary both to fact and to principle, M. Say 
is; "1 believe, the only writer of the néw school, 
who has understood him to have given this quali- 
fiention to his term; and he has supposed: him to 
“argue, that the specie is made to: flow out of. the 
seat of aver issues, through the medium of ‘the 
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increased prices they occasion.* Money in-gold 
and “silver is not pushed immediately ‘from its 
stool by the mere appearance of. paper, like Mac- 
beth by that of Banguo’s ghost—they both 
keep their seats, and act together and in. con- 
scent with great: good will, till one of them is in. 
ited to another t table ; where specio is the only 
ldmissible * “ouest. Paper when issued is not 
‘thrown into the air to wait a vacuum’ on. carth,, 
caused by the evaporation of the specio—it is 
given as of equal powers with specie, to those who. 
will immediately employ these powers in -pur- 
chasing the services of men and the. produce , of 
their labour. In proportion as it. augments, the, 
amount'-of the currency actually’ ‘in circulation, 
and the demand, it increases the price of what ig 
demanded ; and the only way in which over. 
» issues of paper money from banks:of undoubted 
‘ -eredit can operate to correct themselves, by drains 
upon such banks, is by increasing prices relatively 
“with the prices of other places, with which the 
“sbat, of the over-issue has a free intercourse of 
trade; and. thereby causing an efflux of spocic; 
the only part of the cwrrency available for, pur- 
chases beyond the limits of that seat. While the 
piper is freely convertible into the gold and silver 
whose denomination it bears, at the banks which 









°® Principles, b, i. ch. xxii. As an admirer of Doctor Smith;"1 thank ML. Say. 
ag lias dono him more than justice in this instanea; and it is vgry raro for him 


to veceive even sp imuch from any member of the modurn schouls. 
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have issued it, “the oxe hange between the seat of 
these hanks and other places with which it has a 
free intarcourse of trade, can hover rise much 
above the expence of sending money; but. the 
moment that this paper. becomes inconvertible, 
the rate of exchange muy rise to any ‘extent; 
and the value of gold and silver at that Seat: 
latively to the paper, which bears its dchomination, 
will risen the same proportion, in spite of all: 
our: efforts to prevent their efflux. Of this we 
have had abundant evidence, as well in the parent 
country as in her distant colonies, the Cape of 
Good’ Hope, the Mauritius, Ceylon, tore: and 
New South Wales. 
(Or. Ricardo, and after him others, ‘have as- 
Sumed this error of Doetor Smith as an established 
truth, ancl as such have employed it to prove the 
error of some of his most just and .most useful 










conclusions. Having denied that an issue of 


paper from any bank whatever, could increase the 
amount. of the actual currency, and thereby aug=s 
mont prices, he was obliged to explain a recorded 
andiadinitted fuel, upon the supposition that the . 
‘specie, relieved {rom its duty, like a sentinel, im- 
mediately left camp and went out foraging for 
capital, Ilo admitted, that the opening of banks 
in Scotland had given an immense: stimulus to 
industry ; but attributed it to the capital taken 
by the specie in its foraging expeditions, and sent 


a 
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in, in various shapes, to Scotland.” . Mr, Ricardy 
assuities the error as an unquestionable ‘principle ; 
and, consequently, denies the ued —-he denies 
that the opening of banks in Scotland could ever 
have given a stimulus to industry---because, ac- 

ing to his assumed principle, they could never 

inereased. the actual currency —could never, 
therefore, hive increased prices ; and without in-. 
creasing the prices, they could never by possibility," 

have given a stimulus to industry. | Many men, , 

no doubt, employed the loans they reecived fron. 

the banks in the purchase from England of better 
instruments of production, prepatation, and. dis- 
tributiony:than they had been, in, the habit of 
using; but the medium throngh’ which specie was 
forced out of Scotland was, chiefly, that through: 
which it is forced out of every other seat of paper 
issues, increased prices, occasioned by augmented: 
currency, and demand for the services of men and 
the produce of their industry; and an augmented. ° 
demand for these things is the same -thing, or. 
nearly the-same thing, as a stimulus to productive 
industry, -But‘no, says Mr. Ricardo, if Govern- 
ment spends an extra million, or ten millions, or” 
twenty millions, and, mect the extra expense, 








* Wealth of Nations, vol, i. b, ii. chil li, p, 438, 442, . 
+ Ricardo’s Principles, p. 608.615, first edition. A fact is saltom‘ “illowed 6 
to.stand in the way of this school —if they cannot oxplain it upon their own 


pringiples, they deny it “ sans ceremonie.” “ 
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makes an. extra issuc of its notes to that amount, : 


the mount of the currency must. still remain the 
same, because paper issues cannot increase the cur- 
pency 11 * : 
The terms or phrases, “ the cireulation will 
“bear no more,” or, the circulation requires no 
“more,” are in themselves very absurd; but t 
Jead to a good deal of error in this science. They 
“imply some scale or measure by which the wants 
of sovicty are ascertained; and, by frequently: 
hearing and. using the terms, men are apt to sup- 
pose, that there really i is such a scale or measure, 
operating in our cwrency like the gréat index in 
thé ziver Nile, _, There is no such rule or measure, 
and the terms really signify nothing, The quan- 
tity of thoney in circulation acts upon the price of 
commodities ; and the price of commodities reacts 
tipon the quantity of money in circulation, An 







increase of the curvoney increases the price of ” 


things; and an increase in the price of things re- 


duces the currency, by causing the efflux of spe-' 
cio. AE ‘the eftlux be so great as to reduce prices 
Kiolow the rate of those in the surrounding: seats, 
an influx is the consequence ; and thus the equi- 
libriim is preserved through the medium of arise 
and full of prices.“ But,” says Mr, Ricardo, “ad- 


nM Principles, yp. 600. ‘Uhis is assuming Doctor Smith’s error as a truth when 
itia wonted, us such, torn partioulur propnsition. —” his conclusion of Mr. Ri 
-eardo ia contrad(e dl, je ANG, G02, 626.5 aud what coneluston i in any ono page 
i “not contradiated iu sone other page of that work t 
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mitting that-banks can and doincrease the amount 
of the currency, they cannot alter ‘tho rate: of 
wages, profits, or interest, because they cannot 
alter the-quantity of capital. Capital does not 
consist in money, but other things, and. the other 
things of which it is composed would remain the 
, Whether banks issued one, ten or a hundred. 
imulligna | A plain practical man would stipposs 
-that the foreign banker who should bring into 
‘England ten million pounds sterling in specic, or 
a sufficient cash deposit and character, to enable 
him to issue ten million pounds ~ in notes, as loans 
to farmers, merchants and manufacturers, “would 
add soriiething to the capital of. the county,’ and 
alter a good deal the-rate of interest; and the rate 
of price. But capital among the schools is any. 
tliing, every thing, or nothing, just as the parti.’ 
cular proposition requires; and it is not at all 
surprising that Montesquieu and Hume should be 
accused of knowing nothing of its “ nature and 

“functions.” a 

Mr. Hume’s argument, that an increase in the 
currency-ofptountry stimulates productive in; 
dustry through the medium of increased demand 
and increased prices, has been described by Mr, 
Mill, as invelving fallacy, and manifesting « want 


gan 





* Ricardo’s Principles, p, 114, 511. 612, Ist edition, M. Say’s Principles, ‘ ; 
dei, chap. xxii’. There is hardly any conehision too absird to be made to ape 
peat at least plausible by a dextrous use-of the term capitals Dectuse ovary 
man feels at liberty to define it differently in every different propbsition. ‘ 

t M‘Culloch’s Pri ciples, p.-414, A , 
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uf clear ideas concerning production:* These-are, 
as well as [can understand them; Mr: Mill’s%ar- 
gunicnts, ~~ Money cannot increase . commodities ; 
it cannot, therefore, increase production! The. 
man who offers more money for commodities either 
raises the price of those he pur chases, or he does 
not: If he does not, he does not encourage p 
duction: if he does, he raises the price of all 
and, therefore, gives no encouragement to produc- ° 
tion! Toa plain unscholastic man these arguments 
will appear rather to confirm than disprove the: 
truth of Myr. Hume's conclusion, which amounts to 
nothing-more than.that the increase of money in cir- 
culation in any society, gives to individuals more 
means of demand than they had or would other- 
wise have ; and, by incfeasing the demand for the 
services of men. and the produce of their industry,. 
increases their price. ‘ Of the truth of such a con- 
clusion surely history and. our own experience 
‘must furnish us with abundant proof. 

Vrony banks of character and credit, we may 
have the beneficial operation of ake issues upon «* 
the national industry in two modes ; - ’ 

“Virst: It increases the amount of the currency, 
and augments the demand for produce; but the 
demand does not augment for all things at. the» 
same time. It augments for one or more classes 

“of things ; and those who have them to sell. get a 
higher price for them, while they pay the same: 





* MUI’s Elements, p. 160, 161, 162. Second edition. 
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price for such things as are not yet in greater de- 
mand. Funds and instruments are diverted from 
the supply of those things whose demand. has not 
increased to the supply of those whose demand 
has ineveased ; and ‘the - price ‘also ‘rises ‘through 
the médium of diminished supply, as ‘it did bofore 
through the medium of inercased demand. - Bat 
new funds: are ‘brought into use by the stimulus, 
and néw instruments are formed for employment, 
while the powers of those before in use ‘are int 
proved; and production in general becomes aug- 
mented. How many #détional instruments, or nién, 
are’ brought into efficient employment from: a state 
of inactivity of unproductiveness by any unusual, 
demand for produce, to the supply of which their 
‘mental and physical powers are adapted! How 
soon may pasture lands: be converted: to tillage, 
and waste lands to. pasture! And: how soon: are 
ploughs and other machines constructed out-of 
domestic mines and forests, whon any unusual dé- 
mand js found to rouse the creative energies: af 

man! ° ay ; 
Secondly : We may consider, that an increase: éf 
the currency from issues of paper by banks of ut- 
doubted cliaracter and credit, takes so much from 
the command of those whose incomes are derived 
from claims already’ secured directly or indirectly 

upon-existing funds and instruments,* (and who, 
* That is, the 4th grent class in sucioty,—Vido Tutrorluetion. 
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consequently, lave nothing themselves to sell) . 
and: gives it to those who have no claims so se- 
awed, but depend, for their incomes, upon ‘tlie 
sale of their produce, or upon the employment of 
their stock or. labour; the incomes of the: first 
class, from which means are taken, being derived. 
from claims measured in money. These get the 
same money incomes, but that money ‘purchasés 
less of services and produce than before ; .and they 
have, therefore, for enjoyment, less of services and 
produce. But the issues of paper, by which the 
prices of services and produce bave been auigment- 
ed, are made in, loans to. men-who have nothing 
but the omployment of their material or intel- 
lectual stock to depend upon, and to enable them- 
selves to refund these loans they must be them- 
selves instruments, or they must form or provide 


instruments for employment. They form and 


2 


provide them out of domestic mines and forests by 


‘the application of domestic labour, or’ they. pur- 
chase them from other countries, and apply them, . 


to purposes of production, preparation, or distri- 
bution, ~The produce available for enjoyment 
is therchy increased, because more instruments 
are, employed. in providing it for the society. : 

The claims of the first of these two classes 
being ‘measured in} moncy, their incomes remain 
the same, and the amount of their demand. the 
same ; but the amount of the demand of the second 


. class is increased. The demand of the first class” 


x s2 
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is ‘not for the same’ precise prodtiec and services 
as that of the second; and the demand for sume 
things will remain stationary — that for others di- 
minish, and that for a third class of services and 
produce increase. Funds and instruments wilkhe 
diverted from the supply of those things whisc 
demand has either diminished or remained station- 
aly, to the supply of those whose demand has 
augmented. The diminution of the supply: will 
raise-the price, and the same money incomes will 
purchase less of services and produce; but the 
supply being increased in the other, by the con- 
version of some instruments, and. the formation uf 
others, the price is diminished, and that of all 
things in time returns to its, eqitilibrium. But. 
produce-in general being increased by an augmeii- 
tation in the quantity as well as the efficiency of 
the funds and instruments employed, prices arc 
brought back to a level with those of surrounding 
seats wholly or partly through the medium of ar 
augmented supply, and with little or no efflux of 
‘the specie. Produce thus becomes augmented in 
proportion to the increase in the amount of the 
currency, and prices are restored to their former 
level ; but new and independent claims have been 
formed upon the annual returns’ by new instru- 
‘ments of prdduction; and though, by a return of 
prices to their former level, those whose claims + 
before existed and were measured in money, yet 


‘the same produce for enjoyment as before, others". 
. ¢ 
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getmore, Thus, I believe, industry.was promoted 
in Europe by the discovery of America. ‘The 
money which flowed in tended to augment and 
‘employ the material and intellectual stock of na- 
tios in the production of man’s enjoyments. It 
tended to take, fora time at least, from the fourth 
of the great classes into which I have considered 
society to be divided,. the privilege of employing . 
the material and intellectual stock of the other 
three. But whatever may be our speculative 
opinions on the effects of that great discovery upon 
the grand and general scale of Europe, there can 
be little doubt Among practical men that the in- 
crease in the currency by the issue of bank paper, 
operates in this manney upon a smaller scale and 
in particular seats. “‘ Increase of demand,” says 
Doctor Smith, ‘ increases prices at first, but, sti- ° 
“mulating productive industry and, enterprise, 
“lowers them’ in the end.”* 

fither of these views of the mode i in which the 
opening: of banks operates to stimulate the pro- 
ductive ‘energics of society in their seats, may, I . 
believe, be considered as just. They both seem 
to me to describe fairly the beneficial operations 
of banks of character and credit upon the produc- 
tive inclustry of the country where they are estab 
lished ; though it is very likely that I may not 
have. been, successful in my endeavours to explain 


* Wealth of Nations, vol. iii. b. v. chap. i. p- 134. 
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my meaning clearly. As I have’ expressed my 
ideas in common language; and have avoided the 
use of yague and disputed terms, there will be’ no 
difficulty in detecting any error that I may com- 
mit in'my reasoning. Money commands ‘the #¢r. 
vices of men and the produce of their industry, 
whether that money be in specie or good paper; 
“and the services.of men and the produce of their 
industry can be converted into productive instru 
- ments whenever there is a sufficient demand ' for 
them. Doctor Smith considered the rate’ of 
interest to be governed entircly by the rate of 
profits to be made upon the stock purchased with 
the money; but though the rate ‘of interest may .' 
be the effect of the rate of profits to be made by 
the employmentof the stock purchased with moriey, 
the quantity of money at any time in the market, 
offered in loans, must have an influence upon the 
profits of stock. After the conquest of the Indies, 
Garcilasso says,-the rate of interest for money ‘féll, 
in Spain, from ten to five per cent; and Montes- 
-quieu very justly attributed’ this effect to’ the in- 
flux of money which that conquest had produced.* 
It produced at the same time a great rise of prices, 
and operated upon.a large scale and for a long 
period, as Léw’s scheme acted in France upon a 
small scale and for a short period. Bankers and 
capitalists who have their own money and that of ° 


their constituents secking profitable employment, 


% Esprit des Lois, Liv. xxii. chap. vi. 
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must-find men to borrow it; and after an-expen-. 
sive war, millions may accumulate .in their hands, 
and seek in vain for employment at the. former 
rate-of interest, - There must be a competition in 
thageupply, that will reduce the rate of interest 
directly ; and there must he a Jacility in borrowing, 
that.will cause a competition among. those: who 
borrow, to purchase stock for employment, This 

will. veduee the profits made upon the employ- - 
ment ;. because, by: the competition i in the supply, 

* consumers will in aless price pay less profits upon 
the instruments employed in the producing, pre- 
paring, and. distyibuting what they. require for. en- 
joyment and consumption.* 

The plain , understanding of a practical man 
would surely be insulted by an. atteinpt. to con- 
vince him, that whether the bankers and capital- 
‘ists of London had one million or a hundred. mil- 
lions in, their hands seeking honest borrowers, it 
could have no possible effect upon the rate of in- 
terest, ‘because the rate of interest is the effect 
of the ratp of profits, and an effect can never 
« operate upon ity cause,” the capital must be 
‘the same, and, thorelore, the profits must be the 





i 
* On tho termination of owe wars in India, as in England, the profitable am- 
ploymetit of monoy diminishes 5 there is a glut of it, and the interest diminishes, 
‘Men will uot borrow it to purchase the services of men and the produce of thoir 
dndustry, from whieh they cense to hopo for a return of profits, unless they can 
get it ote lower rato of intorest ; and then cannot continue to maka the same 
profits upon the services of men and the produce of their industry when: the 


demand fur them his ceased or diminished, 
4 
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same ; and profits remaining the same, intorest 
would continue the same! ! Whether these bank. 
ers and capitalists offer their aceunulated milliong 
in loans to their fellow citizens, or offer them to, 
the citizens of South America, could, it has hgen 
said, make no possible difference in the rate of.in- 
terest in ‘England. Such reasoning is fit only to 
amuse the schools; and yet it has been offered, hy 

a practical banker for the instruction of sociaty,* 
The rate of profit to be made upon the employ. 
ment of stock purchased with money regulates, as, 
Doctor Smith has observed, the rate of interest, 
that will be given for the money; but the:quan-. 
tity,of money offered in Joan. for the purpose of . 
purchasing the stock, will have an “influence upon 
the profits to he made by in hey act and react 
upon each other, as in the case of currency and 
prices. When profits upon the employment. of 
stock decline, the demand for loans of money.to ,, 
purchase it declines —- the money to be lent aug... 
ments, and secks borrowers ata lower rate; which 
still further reduces the profits of stock, purchased 
and employed hy its means; and the rate of in- 
terest still further declines, till the accumulated 
mass is sent to seck borrowers in other coun- 
tries. This seems to be the plain state of the 
case. [ ‘ 

* Ricardo's Principles, p. 114, 908, 611, 512. 
taking causa for elect, when he supposes prices to rise ity Kragluwt on the in- 


crease of interest arisiny from the opening of a Government lon. * 


+ MM. Say, finding that Mr Ricavde’s opinion, that the abundunee ov seurelly 
. } 
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When the national assembly of France issued 
their assignats, the Marquess of Condoreet, on the 
pingiples of Mume and Montesquieu, predicted 
ap enormous rise in the price of commodities ; but 
as. (fe price of corn had not risen much after one 
thousand cight hundred millions of livres had been 
issued, the truth of the ‘doctrine and principles 
upon which the prediction was founded, were dis- 
puted hy Artinir Young, (vol. i. p. 684.) But the 
' prediction was not verified, simply because the 
circumstances upon which its truth depended did 
not take place, as the Marquis expected they 
would,’ The issue did not increase the actual cur- 
‘yency in circulation ; for though the paper, as long 
as it retained its value, supplied the means of an 
inereased demand and consumption, it did not 
supply the will; and Arthur Young himself tells 
us, that during theso times in France, there was 
always a disposition to hoard’ the metallic’ money, 
and to withdraw it from circulation (vol. i. p. 582) ; 
and that men, after the revohition commenced, 
heyan to hoard their means, lesson their consump- 


. 
of money seckings horrawora, could Inve no effect upon the rate of interest, cor 
responded precisuly with lik own, vory frankly and very naturally, pronounces 
him tg ha, on the aubjeet of monoy, the very wisest man in Europe, b. live, 4&8." 
But Lian disposed to think that wither he nor Mr, iearto ale any where else 

* involved in so anvele ervor nud obaeunity ! "Chis is naterval, beeause T hold 
Abilferent opinions, Mr. Prinsep, the very able translator and commentator of: 
of M, Say, thinks, ‘Tt belivve, Tike myselfon this part of his work ; and E, thero- 

* foro, comsider him to bu such wiser than Mr. Ricardo on the subject of cur- 
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tion;:turn ‘millions out of employment, and ‘pro- 
duce gencral misery, (vol. i. p. 608.) M. Say, who- 
in the same manner as Young, opposed the doctrine 
and principles upon which Condorcet’s prediction 
was founded, has told us, that men with gretit ra- ° 
pidity converted these assignats into specie to send 
out-of the country.* -'The paper issued did not in- 
crease either the amount of the actual circulation, 
or the demand, or.the price of things - for enjoy- 
ment or consumption —- those who: received it did 
not offer it in exchange for material enjoyments, 
but. in these disordered. times. converted it into 
specie to hoard, orto take out Jf the couitry, till 
the state of affairs might.improve. ; 
This-was not. the ordinary state. of affairs, in 
which the amount of the currency acts upon the 
price of things, and the price of things reacts upon 
the ‘amount of the currency by causing-an efflux 
of. specie. The assignats were given to men, not 
for their services or the: produce of their industry, 
but..as an:indemnification for the loss of. those 
offices which: they had hitherto filled, . but which 
_ Were now suppressed 5. consequently in their issue 
they demanded noither scrvices nor produce. 
"Those: who- received them, .deprived:.of their 
“offices, could not-purchase with them commoditics 


for enjoyment —.they gave thom, in exchange for - 
¢ 
‘ 
* Bie chap. xx, fourth etlition. 
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money, which they cither hoarded in that country 
in the hopes of better times, or-sent or took-with 
them*to other countries to-be invested, -'Ehe mass 
of-thte currency actually ‘in circulation ‘did ‘not 
“-qugtient, because what was:thrown in was: either 

immediately absorbed, or drained off by an under 
eurent. ‘Lhe error of the Marquis was not in the 
theory, but in the practical application ; he did not 
foresee, that the disorders and the insecurity of 
the times would cause the metallic eurrency to be 
withdrawn from circulation, not through the ordi- 
nary medium of increased: prices, ‘but ‘as almost 
‘the only form in Which men could conceal ‘their 
property in France, orsend:it into foreign coun- 
tries for security. Arthur Young supposed” that 
the Marquess of Condorect’s opinion or prediction 
avas opposed to the conclusion of Hume, that paper 
‘aitrency always tends to banish specie ;**but it 
-was ‘ entirely conformable - to . that conclusion. 
Hume supposed. that specie would flow out through 
the medium of augmented demand, and increased 
price of commodities’; md the Marquess ‘predicted 
only the-medium through which the effect was to 
be produced, Circumstances of a peculiar nature 
caused the offeet to be produced without that me- 
dium, We are told by Macpherson, ‘that, : during 
- the Mississippi scheme, when the same motive to 
“draw the specic and retrench upon immediate ex- 


* ‘Lravels in France, val is pe 684, 
5 : 
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penditure, was not in operation, * Paris was 
« Joaded with a glut of real moncy, a great part 
« of which was poured in from foreign countries ; 
“and the prices of all the necessaries of life were 
“ raised in the same proportion.”* 

The paper currency of England, when no longer 
convertible, was supported in its valuc by its being 
receivable in taxes, for the annual taxes have in 
their aggregate amount been very nearly equal to 
the whole amount of the currency; so the value 
‘of the assignats was long supported in France by 

’ their being made receivable in payment for the 
national domains. 

Whether the Government, to mect any sud- 
den increase of public expenditure in the sup- 
port of public establishments maintained at home, 
should issue or cause to be issued paper, or should. 
levy the means from: the people in an incréase of” 
taxes, the price of produce and services would be 
increased. In the former case\they would be in- 
creased by an increased quantity of currency, and 
in the latter by an increased rapidity of cireula- 
tion. - There would be an increased means of pu- 
chase with those who received and subsisted u pon 
the taxes, while there would be a diminished sup- 
‘ply of things arising from the number of rational 
and. other instruments withdrawn from employ- | 
ment. in the. supply to _ the public estgblishments* 


+ 


* Uist. of European Commerce with, India, p. 268, 
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of the state; and it is in this manner that war 
commonly gives a stimulus to industry, while a 
returp 0 peace generally, almost invariably, and 
almost universally, causes astagnation. Thousands 
of rational -arid other instruments are dismissed 
from employment in public establishments to.swell 
the mass of those employed in the supply of the 
market, while the means of purchase are dimi- 
nished, and the demand upon that market re- 
duced. 


The reader will probably be disposed to admit,.’ 


that while the rapidity of circulation remains the 
same, any increas¢ in the quantity of the currency 
at any particular seat ‘will increase prices, and 
any diminution reduce them ; and that, while the 
quantity remains the same, any increase or dimi- 
nlution in the rapidity of circulation will have si- 
vmilar effects, But he will very naturally con- 
clude, that the value of money in relation to the 


services of men and the produce of their industry, ’ 


must ultimately depend upon something more 
than mere quantity, and rapidity of circulation. 
It does so. he oxchangeable value of the pre- 
clous metals in relation to that of other things, is, 
like the exchangeable value of every other thing, 


their natural price, or the. rate of costs incurred 
alpen them in the different stages of their progress 

‘from the bowels of the earth to the circulation of 

-a country. > “Il peut etre plus ou moins recherché, 


a 


continually gravitating to the “central point” of - 
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 gelon qu’il se trouve sur le marche cn plus ou 
moins grande abondance ; mais son prix ne 
‘© s'ecortera jamais beaucoup de celui qu'il fau- 
. dyait pour entirer de Ja mine une quantité sem- 
‘‘plable.’* But the exchangeable value of other 
things is commonly restored to this central point 
through the medium of a diminished or increased 
supply:from the funds and: instruments: that  pro- 
vide them: If the demand decreases, . and. prices 
are,-thereby, reduced below this point, the supply 
jis decreased, and-the prices are restored. - Ifthe 
demand increases, and they are raised. above .it, 
the supply is increased, and: the prices are brought 
down to it. In: most cases ‘the increase: or de- 
crease of the annual supply. very soon raises -or 
reduces the actual value “in exchange of. things 
which peculiar circumstances have depressed be- 
low or eleyated above this “central ‘point ;” but, 
the increase and decrease of the annual supply of 
specie could not so soon restore its relative, or ox- 
changeable value, to that point, from which pecu- 
liar circumstances are continually causing it to 
diverge. It may be assumed as an unquestion- 
able principle, that such circumstances will ope- 
rate upon. the increase or decrease of the supply, 
and, through that medium, upon the actual-value 
in exchange of things,.in a greater or less time: in 
proportion as the annual Supply i is ataall or greats | 


* Nouveaux Principes, liv. Y. chap. i, * . 
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compared: with the quantity actually in-use ; while 
the annual supply,. compared. with the quantity 
actually in use; is in the inverse ratio to the dura: 
tion .of the properties and qualities. we require. _ 
from. things:, It is very small where their dura- 
tion is great ;..and very great where. their duration 
issmall,; ‘The properties and: qualities we require 
from the precious metals.in use or enjoyment, are 
of longer duration:than: those .of almost any other 
thing which the:industry of man provides for us. 
Other things; if they do not-soon perish: in the 
course of use and enjoyment, soon lose the pro- 
perties and. qualities we require from them, either 
by decay, or by a change of tastes; but those of 
the precious metals last for ever, and: the taste. for 
them seldom changes. * The annual supply, there- 
fore, compared with the quantity: actually: in use, 
is very small, and if the exchangeable value of 
specie were left to depend,. for restoration to that 
* central. point” from which peculiar circum- 
stances cause it to diverge, upon. an increase or 
deerease of the annual supply from the. mines, it 
‘might not reach it once-in ages. 

+ Were the precious metals. used for no other 
purpose than currency, now that societies have 
brought: paper to-assist so much in the circulation, * 
their exchangeable value would be festored -still 
more tardily to that-.cential point, by an increase 
or diminution of the supply from the mines. It 
has been estimated, that of the total quantity of 


a 


: ° 
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these metals exported from South America, that is, 
about eight millions sterling annually, two-thirds 
’ are consumed in_articles of dress, ornaments, and 
- furniture; and one-third supplies the currencies 
of Europe, and the markets of. India and China.* 
If we rate the metallic currencies of Hurepe at two 
hundred millions sterling, and give two millions as 
the annual supply; the annual supply compared 
fio the quantity actually in use would be only as 
t-one.to a hundred; while of the necessarigs, of 
- life, and most of its luxuries, elegancies, and ¢on-, 
 veniences,. the. annual supply is equal or nearly 

equal to the quantity actually in use. 
But the actual value in exchange of :moncy is 
restored to the central point without waiting this 
tardy operation. In a taste for the precious 


metals, as articles of convenience and luxury, and. , 
in a demand for them as an instrument of circula-. | 


tion, all civilized nations are united; and the su- 
perfluities of one nation always find a ready: vent 
to supply the deficiencies of another. Though 
the quantity of currency in actual circulation at 
any particular seat, regulates the actual value in 
exchange of money, that is, the prices of other 
things; the prices of other things react upon the 
quantity of the currency — they cause an eftlux 
of specie when they are high compared with those 


of surrounding seats, and an influx when they are a 


* Low’s Present State of England. p. 69—268." 


° 
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Jow.. The cquilibrium is restored through the 
medium. of an increase or diminution of the quan- 
tity; though that increase or ‘diminution is not 
produced immediately by any difference ip “the” 
quantity of the annual supply from the mines? 
M. Say considered that he and Mr. Ricardo 
* had come to issue upon the point whether the ex- 
changeable value of the precious ‘metals was ter 
gulated by the costs of production, or the circum!" 1s 
; staiées of demand and supply.* Jf they are at 
issue upon this point, it is a very silly point fot ' 
sensible men to come to issue upon. But there ,° 
is really little ‘or no substantial difference in their 
opinions upon the subject — it resolves’ itself into 
aquestion of time and terms. Ricardo consider- 
_ od the ‘costs of production to regulate their value 
: y exchange ; and Say says the demand and sup- 
: ‘bly regulate this value; but if we suppose Mr. 
Ricardo to argue that the costs of supply are the 
ullimate regulator of their exchangeable value, we 
shall find him to be right; and if we suppose 
M. Say to argue merely, that the circumstances 
of demand and ‘supply are the temporary regula- 
tars of this value, we shall find him to be right; 
but when we find them arguing without any re- 
gard to time, we find them both wrong. M. Say": 
supposes that the mere circumstance of there being 
sa supply of so many notés and a demand for so 
: -  ¥ Say’s Prineipes, b.j, chap, xxi, 
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manyin the circulation, will regulate their exchang- 
able value ; and that when the demand increases jt 
“will invest with a immense portion of exchangeable 
“valtio # thing : that costs nothing, and is eng rely 
without intrinsic value ; in short, that when this de- 
mand for circulating mediun inercases, though the 
paper should be no longer convertible into the specie 
hose denomination it bears, it can, though the 
‘paper cost nothing whatever in the eq uisition, 
inyest it with exchangeable value, originating i in, dts 
‘utility — substantial value — positive valac — and I + 
» know not how many other species of vadve, though 
it be destitute of inérinsic value, or substantial 
guarantee, though of no value whatever, as a re- 
presentative, and representing nothing!!!" These 
notions may all, no doubt, appear.cxtremely clear 









to M. Say, or to any member of his school, but. 


they will appear very confused and perplexing to’ 
a plain: practical man. When M. Say saw the 
value of paper sustained in England alter the sus- 
pension of cash payments, he did not consider 
that provincial notes, if not convertible into spe- 
cie, were convertible into Bank of England notes ; 
and that Bank of England notes, if not ounvartibfo 


Poly * M,Say’s Principes. Prinsep's translation of the 4th edition, voli, p 861. 
364, 3965. 436. beischap. xxi, When M. Say ia explaining a proposition of 
Doctor Smith, he is a good dexl moro intelligible, “Paper cannot retain its 
valve as money any Songer than whiledt is rondily and instantly convartible into © 
money.” vol. i. bh. i, chap. xxii. Il was 80 convertible while Bank of England 
« notes were receivable as tuonoy in tho payment of taxes j ani tho provincial | 
* paper was convertible into Bank of England. 
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into specie, were a logal tender for taxes, when 
the annua taxes were equal to the whole amount 

‘of the national currency, The paper still repre" 
sented specie in the payment of taxes at ‘east ; 
and the taxes paid annually were at least e equal to 
the whole of the paper circulating in the nation. - 

_ Arlarge issue of paper money is like alarge in. 
flux of specic into the circulation of any par ticula 
seat, As long as the paper is good, it is the mul 
thing whether a bankor brings a million of money 

- from the mines of South America, and distributes’ ies 
it in loans, o whether he brings a hundred thou- «5 
sand pounds as a vash deposit, and issues a million , 
of notes in similar louns. It increases prices by 
inercasing: the demand for the services of men and, 

. the produce of their industry ; and the prices are 

‘brought back tothoirstate of equilibrium or “central 
point,” through the medium of an efllux of specie, 
an inereased supply of produce, or both operating 
simultaneously. The paper in circulation at any 
particular seatcan have the same value as the specie 
it represents, or whose denomination it bears, only 
while it is {recly convertible into that specie, or 
into somothing equivalent to that specie; and un- - 
det.ordinary cireumstances it may always be con- 
sidered as freely convertible into something equit* 
valont to that specie, when it is convertible into.a 
“paper, reccivable as specié’in the payment of taxes, 
by a Government, like: that of England. Bat 

v 2 
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under extraordinary crouiiiiances, so great and 
‘so-sudden may be the efflux of specic, and the 
“demand for it in payments to other countries, that: 
‘specie’ may -bear even double the value of, the 
papéi which bears its denomination, though? that 
paper may be a.legal lender for the same. thing, 
not.only in public taxes, but in private transac- 
tions. A law may prohibit a sovereign from being 
éndered in payment for any thing at-a higher 
tate of value than the paper bearing its denomina-. 


tich; but this would not reduce its value to that 
: of. the paper—it would only cause them to De | 


tendered and exchanged idegally. A law inight 
prohibit any workman in England from making au 
tender of his services at a higher rate of wilges 
than one shilling a day, and no workman in Eng- 


land might be detected doing so; but this would’ 


not prove that no workman sold his services at a 
higher rate. Good workmen would sell their scr- 


vices for more secretly, or go into other countries - 


where they were permitted by the laws to do so 

openly. So it was with specie in England during 

the suspension of cash payments. ‘The man who 
shad twenty sovereigns or guineas, could purchase 

with them twenty-five in paper, and with them 
“Tre could pay the amount of twenty-five in taxes; 
and it would have been extremely absurd in him 
to take the guineas .or sovereigns to the collector, 
_ Who would receive them-only as twenty. 


ee 


The great aqueducts of Italy are at’ a certain * 
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level provided with sepectnnes, by which the su- 
perincumbent mass of waters is made to flow off 


when it has attained the height beyond. which, dt, 


might’ endanger the fabric. So it is without cur- 


vency; as longas the necessity of cash payments 
is rigidly enforced—it always relieves itself from 
the burthen of our-issues by an efflux of specie, 
elected through the medium of increased demand 


and prices. If the issue so promotes productives? 


industry at home,. as to reduce. prices through the:: 
medium of increased supply, without any efflux at 
‘all of the specie, it can of course be no burthen. 
: Buf the hecessity’of cash or bullion payments is 
the only legitimate and efficient check upon paper 
issuds; ‘and all’ the systems founded upon the 
principle ‘of obviating this necessity can be con- 
‘sidered as nothing more than ingenious Utopias; and 
it is ‘great folly to suppose that England, or any 
other civilized nation, can suffer any serious loss 
‘oy inconvenience from retaining in the cash de- 
posits of its banks: sufficient of specie, to enable 
‘them to meet all demands upon them. There is 
no deficiency of precious metals for the purpose ; 
and banks can always supply themselves with 
cnough, if, as they ought, they have always the 


oy 


\ 
* 


means andthe will to purchase it. People always ” 


manage to supply themselves with sufficient for 
“their furniture and ornaments ; and a nation can 


always, and ought always, to have sufficient ies 


4 
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render its paper money at all times frecly ‘and 

readily convertible into specic or bullion, 

+. Money, as an instrument of distribution, may be 

very properly considered as the measure of the re. 

lative value of all other things, at the same time 

and place. In all civilized nations the value of 

every thing is measured or estimated in relation to 

money ; and when the value of every other ¢ thing 

‘is measured or estimated in relation to any given 

‘thing, that given thing may very properly'be 

‘termed the measure of the relative value of the ,, 
whole. To argue, that there is no meastre of" 





‘ pata gat as 
value, is merely to argue that a term is used with. * 


out any signification; and, therefore, that no‘éne 
can presume to attach a scnse to'it, Such is*the 
term value in this proposition, ‘To speak intel- 
ligibly of the value of a thing, we must speak of it 
in relation to some other thing; to what it hag -cost 
us, to what we can get for it, to the affection we 

‘have for it, to the use we derive from it, to the 
agreeable recollections associated with it, &e. &e.;" 
but among the sturdy disputants of tho schools, 
value like capital, is any thing, nothing, or every 
thing, just as the particular argument or propo+ 

. Sition requires. 

“It has been one of tho follies of the present age 
(and all ages seem to have their peculiar follies) to 
Jament the want of some particular thing,” that 
ball, at alt times and invall places, bear. precisely 
the same relation to all other thin BS and to reason * 


° ’ 
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© throng folio volumes, that it is and i is not to be ; 


that lng. M. Sip dosare, ee there are nd; 
Jess than three errors inyolved in the plain ae 
simple proposition of Montesquicu, “That sove- 
“roigns ought not to change the standard of their 
aff coins, because nothing ought to be so exempt 
« fyom varintion ay that which is the common mea- 
“gure of all;” meaning, of course, the commoi’ 
measure of the relative value of all, as the thing i in 
, telation to which tho value of all other things 7 is 
compared at the same time and place. It involves _ 
+ the gsc three errors, because money is not that beau” 
idea after which M, Say was in pursuit—that 
- gtdht philosopher's stone of political economy, 
which must at all times and in all places bear the 
same relation to all other things !* Perhaps. the 
consures of M. Say ou this passage of Montes- 
quicu, were really intended for his contemporary, 
MM. de Sismoudi, who has adopted the doctrine that 
money is the common, measure of relative value, 
“Le numeraira est enfin une mestu'e commune 
des valeurs,” 
* Tshall conclude this long wedtion, by repeating 
the proposition, that the actual price of every thing 
in the market is always the highest that can’ be 





s M Say! 8 Vrincipes, vols be bed cp xxisp. 402, Money, ho says, id not 


tho mensnro of valuea 
. 4 Nonvoux Mincipes, Liv. is chap. i, This work had been published before 


. : 
tho fourths edition of M, Say’s upprarad, ‘Hat Me Say comes to tlie conclusion s,.° 


that monuy és the meusure of rulitive valiie, Vol fi, be ii, chaps diy p. 38. 
be 


a * Wealth of Nations, vol. i. b. i, 
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got in the existing state of the demand for the sup . 
ply actually i in the market; as well under the cir- 


diminution of demand or supply. This will be 


found a conclusion entirely consonant to the fore- | 


going reasoning on the subject of money, as an in- 


wy . . . * n 
Strument of distribution; as an increase of:.the 


money actually in circulation is there supposed ‘to 


increase prices. by increasing the demand for 


- -qumstances of free competition, as under those of 
monopoly; and that every alteration in the price - 
is effected through the medium of an increase or 


the services: of men and the produce ,of their,’ 


industry. If the above. condlusion he Jpst, 4 
and I do not ‘think its justice is likely tobe 


disputed, Doctor Smith’s, definition of mého- 
poly price, “that it is the very highest that 
“can be got or squeezed out of the buyer,”* is de- 


fective, though it has been generally adopted by . 


later writers.t The price of free competition as 


well as that of monopoly, is the highest that can, 


be got; but there is this difference, that the tor- 
mer is soon raised or reduced to the precise point 
which those who supply can afford to take, while 


_ the latter is not. 


Almost at all times and in all places the corn, 


‘which is the,common food of the labourer, will he . 


found to bear nearly the same relation to the labour 


chap, vii, p. 93. 228¢ 225. 
t Ricardo’s Principles, p. 341, 863, first edition; 
e 





a 


.of men who may be considered to have nothing * 
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or little more than the ordinary and unimproved 
: gifts of nature;* and the labour of such men will 


bear nearly the same relation to the corn: and 





one of these, no matter which, could be shown to 


bear the same relation to all other things at all, 
times and in all places, it would follow that the 
other must bear the same. But as neither of them 


can bear this relation, all attempts to find the beau, 


idead:incasure of value have not only been fruit. 
less, but extremely absurd. 


* ML. Say says, «That in modern times wages stand in nearly the same rela~ 
tion to corn a8,,thoy did four or five hundred years ago.” Vol. ii, b. ii, chap. iii. 
t» 40, So thay will be foudd in distant places as well as at distant times, pro- 
vited“ve consider the wages of common labour in husbandry only, 
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CHAPTER 1V. 


OULLING OF A NEW SYSTEM--CONTINULD, 


Tux third portion of the national stock comprises 
the produce of funds and instruments in its dif- 
ferent stages of preparation and distribution, be- 
fore it has reached the hands of the consumer, or has 
been set aside for enjoyment, use, or consumptidn, 
It must all necessarily be included in the term 
capital, because it is all held or employed with 
a view to profit; and can therefore form no part 
_of the net revenue or enjoyment of those by 
whom it is held or employed. It may be con-\ 


sidered to comprise the whole mass of whatis 


denominated the floating capital of the nation, 
and which intervenes between the finds and in- 
straments of production, and tho stores of the 
consumers. It embraces all the provisions, ma- 
terials, and finished enjoyments not yet delivered 
- to the consumers; not only all the: materials of 
which the enjoyments themselves are to be form. * 
: ed, but all those by > ‘which the funds -are to ‘be 


” maintained and preserved in a state of efficiency, ‘ 
ia 


6 
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and the instruments provided, formed, and repeix- 
ed. Doctor Smith’ divides the floating capital of, 
anation into four patts, of which*three are an-— 
nually withdrawn. to be placed in the fixed capital, ji 
or to bo set aside for enjoyment; and as I have 
excluded the fourth part, and considered it to be 
apart of the fixed capital itself, 1 suppose the 
whole of the floating. capital to be periodically 
drained and placed in the ‘fixed capital, or set 
aside for enjoyment. The first part, according to 
Doctor Smith, is the provisions; the second, the 
materials}; the third, the finished work, not yet 
dsliyared to the consumer ; the.fourth, the money, 

or difeul ating medium.* 

From this great mags of what I shall call the 
floating capital, every socicty is supplied with its 
net revenue or enjoyments; all its funds are 
maintained. and brought into a state of efficiency ;: 
-gnd all its instruments’ provided and repaired. 
Supposing that. the number and efliciency:of its 
instruments, tnd the extent and fertility’ of its 
finds were to continuo the same, the society 
ould annually clraw from this great mass, with- 
out reducing the quantity, as-much as might an- 
nually flow into it from the funds and instruments 
employed; and of the quantity drawn out, “as 

much, might be taken for net revenue or enjoy-, i 


4s 





* Woalth of Nations, vols is boli. Chop. fe and. ii, pe £16400. And the — 
, characteristic is said to he, Ant it yiclds it¢ profits only by changing masters. - 
"Vole ts bn die chaps ie ps Ay 
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meit, as should be left after maintaining and 
vepairing the funds and instruments af supply, 
‘If these funds#and’ instruments should require no 
‘portion of the quantity drawn out, for their main- 
tenance and repair, it is abundantly manifest, 
that society might enjoy the whole. But if any 
should be made to flow into this preat-mass or 
reservoir from extraneous sources, in private in- 
comes or public tribute, drawn from - the funds 
and instruments of distant nations, more of course 
could be drawn out than what annually flowed. 
in from domestic funds and: instruments oY was 
purchased with their produce from other nations ; 

and of the excess nothing would be deductdd't for 
the maintenance and repair of funds and instri- 
ments,* Whether this something more would 
be of any advantage to the nation that received 
it — whether it would tend to give honest and 


useful employment to those who have nothing 
but their mental and physical powors to depend’ - 


upon, and contribute to the general happiness) 
of the society, and be of any disadvantage to the 
nation that paid it, will be the subject of consi- 
deration in another part of this work. | 

Though. those who labour as instrumonts in 
production, , preparation, or distribution, aro a 
portion of the national instruments that? are to be 
maintained in a state of efliciency out of the 


* This proposition will be ailverted to in the second anil third hooks, whet - 


J troat of our Lastorn possessions. 
e 


, 
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great Maas of floating capital, and are too often 
very coldly considered as mere machines, th 





are an essential part of the societ¥; and what’ : 


they receive for cnjoyment, is a portion of the: 
net revenuc or cnjoyment of the society, as: much 
as that portion which the ptoprictors of funds and 
instruments recciye for enjoyment. The whole, 
therefore, that is taken from the great mass of 
floating capital to maintain the instruments em- 
ployed, is not « reduction from the net révenue. 


‘But we do not consider the brute animals as.a 


part off, the society, though they also have “ suos 
imptrs et rerum a ppetitus ;” and what we take 
to Gaintain them must be considered as a de- 
duction (rom the net revenue of the society, as 


much as that which is taken to maintain in a’ 


state of efliciency the inanimate instruments 
which have neither impulses nor appetites of 
theiv own. , 

“The labourer who works for his wages in a 
state of freedom is a productive machine, of 
which ho is himself the proprictor, It was form- 
od by his parents out of means employed without 
a view to a return in profit, for few men find or 
expect mueh pecuniary profits from the labours 
of their children; but the gratuitous gift the man 


_omploys With a view to a retum in his wages. 


ny 


* Whothor wo' adit what slaves revvive' as a part ef the net revenue and 
, enjoymont of aq, sociaty ay hot, mist dgpondt upon whether wa Consider Uhow’a 
” part of the sovivly or note, 


¢ 
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The food and the clothing, necessary to main- 
tain’ and support him in a state of efliciency, are 
cat once his 1@t revenue and his capital; he at 
one and the same time enjoys them as his.net 
revenue, and employs them as his capital, to 
maintain and supportztho machine of his mental 
cand physical powers. “These necessaries embrace 
not only what his absolute physical wants demand, — 
but all that the rules of decency in the socicty, of 
which lie is a member, requires that he should haye. 
What he receives as the wages of his labour over 
‘and above what may be sufficient to provide him 
with these necessaries, he may chjoy as @ luxury, 
or he may employ with a view to future rots in 
profits—he may employ it in, the formation br 
purchase of another machine; or he may omploy 
it in securing directly or indirectly a claim upon, - 
one. A cultivator, for example, might employ 
it in the purchase of another pair of bullocks and 
a plough; or he might employ it as his revenue 
in the maintenance of a wile: and children, . 
whose socicty and endearments would bd his 
enjoyment, 

But if to the: expectation of profits from: ow 
ploughs and bullocks, we could add the enjoy- 
ments we derive from the socicty and cndcar- 
ments of a wife and children, they would be ligble 
to increase beyond our means of employing them 

%; profitably, and society would j in time’ rave a glut 
of them. ‘Those who had then might still find * 





oy 
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; aati enjoymonts in their sovicty, but. they would 
“cease to derive profits from their employment: 


So of ships, carts, stcam-engines, &c. &e.-. God 
has for wise purposes given us a feeling of exjoy- 
ment in the possession of a wife and children, by 


‘which the race of rational instruments is pre- 


served, though no man in a state of freedom 
expects much profit from their employment. 
Without the expectation or the hope of deriving 
any pecuniary profit from the rational instruments 
they may furnish to society in their children, 
men find a suflicient motive to form and supply : 
them: “and indeed we are told, that so very 
strorig and powerful is this motive alone, that 
war, “famine, and disease ave necessary to counter- 
act it! But when to this motive which we-find 
in the mere endcarments of a wife and children, 
is superadded the hope, expectation, and even 
assurance of a@ pecuniary profit from their em- 
ployment, the supply of rational instruments in- 
creases with infinitely greater rapidity. The 
people of America, having an extensive and fertile. 
soil to receive the application of the mental and 
physical powers of. their rational instruments, 
could not, with. both the enjoyment, and the hope, 
and, -Agaturanee of a profit from their employ- 
ment, “operating simultancously as a. stimulus, 
“om thom fast enough ; and were therefore urged 
to phinder, purchase, or ‘invite them from other 
‘countries; "while the unfortunate people of Tre« 


a 


' i 
te 
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land, though they have long céased to derive or 
to hope for any: profit from these instruments, ‘ 
find, that they form them too fast. Stimul ated ° 
by nothing but the enjoyment, they form them so 
fast, that instead of deriving any profit from their 
employment at home, they beg all smrounding 
nations to take them from hes pratis, as a § eee 
cial favour. 

We learn, however, fon what seems ta be 
considered very good authority in England, that 
' the Trishmen formed now are not at all the sare 
' things as those formed in days of yore, when Irish ; 
Jandlords lived upon their own estates;’and su- | 
perintended the making of them. Now that these 
great proprietors ave oecupied in making, or su- 
perintending the making of children in Italy, 
Holland, France, Spain, Germany, England, and 
every other country but their own, it is demen- 
stratively proved, that Irishmen have lost all those 
mental and physical powers, which, ag rational | 
machines, they require! No man will’ presume 
-to appeal to facts with a demonstration before him ; 
and we entirely deceive ourselves when we sup- 
pose, that.we find any mental or physical powers 
in an Irishman! Nothing can. possibly be more 
cieatly demonstrated than this entire loss of 
. powers among the Irish; and though as machines 
they may find their way into England -and other 
countries, nothing can'be more ‘absuyd than to 
suppose, that they can any whiere be ‘adapted to- 

- ( 33 
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employment. Mr M Culloch provesgman to be 





& machine — a: portion of the national ‘capital; 


“and as much the produce of labour as any other 
“ machine.”* ~Butmachines that form. a part 
of the national capital, whether ships, steam-en- 
gines, power-looms, ‘or men, must, he proves, of 
necessity, be always capable of finding equally 
profitable employment, as long as they are 
equally: well made, and adapted to employment.+ 
But the men of Ireland cannot find employment ; 

amd nothing can be more clearly demonstrated, 

than. that they are no longer adapted to employ- 


ment, having lost their powers in every branch * 


of industry but that of men-making. That the 
Americans find fore employment for. their men 
must be because they are better made, since we 
learn from the same authority, that the extent and 
fertility of the soil, open to receive the applica- 
tion of their powers, can have no possible in- 
fence upon the capacity of a nation to employ 
labour. | his depends upon a little ancampres 
hensible thing called capital, which is to men’s 


‘Wands, what- music is to women’s and children’s 


feet. 
But this entire prostration of strength, both 
mental and physical, among the Irish, may he- 


4 Priuciples, p. 92-—94, 116. + Ibid, p. 378—~380. 

6 Ibid. p.927. What in the name of Gad can a wide and extensive territory 
of fertile soil requim to give empltyment to honest and industrious men, but 
sensible government and sensible Deeeeiags | Poor Ireland has nélther the one 
nor the other! * : ; 

J 9°, 
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proved. from: another. great authority’ in Europe, 
M. Say considers a full grown man wr accu- 
“mulated capital ;” and he also demonstrates, 
that all capital must always be capable of finding 
employment.*' But Lrishmen cannot find :om- 
ployment; and thoy cannot, therefore, -be ful 
grown men, The: samt author demonstrates, that 
“the loss of every well and full grown man is a loss 
of so much capital to the nation; and as My, 
M‘Culloch: proves, that Troland loses every. year 

thousands and tens of thousands of men in emis 

_ gration, and ‘yet loses no capital whatever, it is 

“again demonstrated, that Irishmen are tot « well 
“ and full grown: men.” We sce, or at least the 
women see, very handsome and Woll-formed sens 
of Evins butawe are liablé to be much deceived 
by our senses ; and their evidence ought never to 
be. opposed to-a demonstration: of the: Ricardo 
school! : They are. really al diminutive in body, 
and imbecile in mind — there can be no:.doubt of 
it! : es 

But not to treat a serious subject with. too 

much levity, the only moral checks we have: to ' 

this glut of rational instruments, avising from the 

enjoyment we derive from -the possession of a 

avife- and..children, is.ito be suught in two other 

selfish feclings, as Malthus and- Sismondi have 
sufficiently shown. The desire to enjoy the so-+ 


. od 
-®.® M. Say's Principes, by ii, chap. vii. sect, iw. 
oe 

“f Ibid. by ii, chinp. xi. sect. i” a 
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cicty:of a wile and the ondearments ,0f children 
is, no doubt, a selfish fecling; but. when God 
told us ‘* to increase and multiply,” he knew that 
the frailty of our nature was so great, that, with- 
out giving us cnjoyment.in the discharge of. this 
duty, we should noglect it, as we neglect all 
othets frum which we expeet neither pleasure nor 
profit... "The feelings by which the indulgence of 
this is kopt within duc bounds, are: Ist, the de- 
sire to enjoy. or accumulate, ourselves, what a 
wife and children would enjoy or consume; - 2nd, 


the aversion to see those who must necessarily _ - 


be above:‘all dear, to us, exposed to want, or to 
the ‘humiliation of descending in the scale of. so- 
ciety. Whore ‘men are in the lowest scale 
already, they have nothing to apprehend for their 
children but. absolute want; but where men have 
raised themselves, or have been raised above this 
scale, ‘they have some thing more to dread. 
“La. pauvreté, c'est A dire, pour. chaque. condi- 
“tion, une degradation du rang ou Phomme qui 
ya choisir.a-vecu, est un mal bien réel, bien 
“ gonnu,. et au quel il n’exposera. pas. volontitre- 
‘ment les dtres qu'il aime, si’l cherche.son. bon- 
“heur dans la sympathie ; au quel il ne s’expos- 
“ era pas lui meme s'il veut assurer. son bonheur 

_ {par Pegoisme.” * ae 

>» -In.the formation aid maintenance of the: brute 

and inanimate instruments of production, pre- 


> *. Nouveaux Principis, Liv. vit, chapet, 
+ Ua 
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paration, and . distribution, there. is no peculiar 
enjoyment; and we no souner cease to expect a 
profit from them, than we cease to form and 
maintain them; but in the formation of our. ras 
tional instruments, we have a peculiar enjoyment; 
and though we cease to expect any pecuniary 
profit from them, we do not ccase to form them. 
When children cease to find that profitable ems 
ployment at home, which might cnable them to 
contribute something towards the support of their 
parents, they are sent into distant countries; 
and when in these countries they cease to have 
it in their power to send home any: pertion of 
their earnings, or any tokens of their . grateful 
recollections. and filial piety; ‘when they cease 
to have. any hope of returning to the bosoms of 
their families, we still form and send them into 
distant exile! Even the less selfish feeling of 
aversion to see those who are necessarily so dear 
to us, reduced to live in want at home, or in exile 
abroad, is but a feeble check to the operation of' 
that which tends to the multiplication of our 
species; and societies, therefore, are reduced. to 
depend a good deal for support upon a. cheek 
altogether selfish, the desire to cnjoy, ourselves, 
what a family would require to maintain, it, 
Lorsque Ton prend une femme, lorsque Yon 
«compte trouver le bonheur dang son affection, et 
« dans seotte de ses enfans, on a besoin aussi, de 
« voir héureux ces etros qu’on verre dependre de 


r 
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«sol, Les plaisirs de la vie conjugale ct de Ja 
« paternité, ou Ju sympathie, appellant ’homme 
“an mariage ; les besoins, la crainte des priva~ 
‘tions, ow Pevoisme, le determinent a vivre seul. 
“Tl tient la balance entre ses affections tendres, 
“et le soin quwil prend de Lui meme,” * &o. &e. 
But to return from the consideration of the ra~ 
tional instruments to that of the great reservoir 
of floating capital, which they supply. by. their 
labours, if, in a society that.depends entirely upon 
its own domestic resources, more be periodically 
taken for enjoyment than what: the funds: and 
instrutiénts annually supply, over and above 
, what they themselves require to maintain them- 
delves in a state of efficiency, this great reservoir 
must gradually diminish, and become in time 
exhausted. We must exhaust it, cither directly, 
“by taking from it more than what flows into it ; 
‘or indirectly, by taking for enjoyment -a portion 
‘of that part which is required to maintain the 
“quantity and efficiency of the funds and instru- 
“ments, thereby diminishing annually the stream 
- which flows in. Suppose a society provided ex- 
“dlusively by rational instruments in.a state of 
slavery (and this was nearly the case with that of 
' Sparta), if people draw out for enjoyment frem 
the-accumulated store of produce'more than pe-* 
viodically flows into it, it must of course soon 
become exhausted ; and it would alsg, soon. bes 


y 


* Nouveaux Privcipes, Liv. vii. chaps i,” 
| 
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geome extuiusted if) drawing: out continually the 
same quantity, the free men took a Portion sfoy 
their own enjoyment of that which was Necessary 
to maintain: the slaves, and thereby diminished 
cither their mumber or efficiency. Less anid less 
would flaw in, while the same quantity would ye 
conlimully drawn ont, tl the great store dig: 
appeared, belt 
if dess be periodically taken from. this erent 
reservoir for enjoyment than what the finds. and 
instruments periodically supply, over and above 
what they themselves require. to nuintain then 
ina slate of eficiency, Che surplus must'dthersbe 
left bohind in the great mass tonccumniate, oritmist 
be taken and invested in this funds ‘and instruments 
to mugment theiy number and improve their ele 
eney. Ff it be Tete in the prot mass, there must 
be stagnation and whats heeanse it nist be lettin 
the possussion of those whose incomes cand sub. 
sistenee depend entirely upon its being soli for 
constnaption, and drawn out af this masss ag 
their wages. and) profits must be paid by-those 
who draw it out for enjayment or consumption, . 
or be not paid tall, Uf ie one will draw it out 
for enjoyment or consumption, it is manifest that 
they can neither have profits nor wages, Et must 
“bo, ie some ‘shyge or other of its progress, with 
(he instruments or the proprietors of instruments: * 
employed in the production, preparntion, or dis.” 


tribution of it; and if net drawn out for enjoys + 
° 
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ment or constunption with: one or other of them 4 
must it stagnate. ee 

Tf we continue to drain from the great mass, 
bat refrain Srom enjoying. the whole of what 
we take out, in order to augment the number 
and: improve the cllicieney of the funds:and 
instruments, there must be in time, glut. and 
stagnation, cither in the instruments themselves, 
or the produce which they supply. A. glut 
of inanimate instruments. might. be no great-evil 
in-socicty, as play things might be made of them; 
NOK, would,. perhaps, a glut-of brute animals be a 
yery great mischief, as we could easily eat or 
‘destroy them, when they became inconvenient, 
though they alsv have “suos impetus et rerum 
“appetitus ;” but when there isa glut of rational 
instruments, we can neither eat nor destvoy them, 
unless we revert to the good old times of Plato 
and Aristotle, when philosophy prescribed. murder 
asa yery good remedy for such an inconyenience | 
When invested in funds and instruments it must, 
agin the-other case, though in a different form, be 
still left in the hands of those whose incomes and 
subsistence depend. upon ‘the ‘employments. of 
those funds and instruments; and that employ- 
ment which’ consists in pouring into the great 
rescrvoira continued supply, must necessarily 
depend upon a steady drain from it for enjoyment 
or consumption, Doe nae 
..We retrench in our immediate. enjoyments 
with «a view to secure, directly or indirectly, a 


x 
a 
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olitint upon the annual: returns ‘of same fimd or 
instrument. We form instruments and finds ou. 
selves — breed bullocks, make ploughs, and bring 
lands into tillage from an Unappropriated waste, 
like the people of America and New Tlolland, for 
example, or we lend the means of doing it to some 
other’ people; and we thereby sceure a claim 
upon them directly — or we lend these micans to 
the Government, or to some third person who has 
a claim secured upon the proprictors of funds and 
instruments ; and, thereby, we secure our clainy 
upon them indirectly, These funds and instru. 
ménts supply to the great reservoir, besides what 
is sufficient for their Own support, a certain quan- 
tity for enjoyment ; and “what ‘we retrench in 
our share of this quantity, and lond to others 
with a view to secure a claim upon their retums, 
is either enjoyed by them or invested in funds and 
instruments. If it be enjoyed by them there is 
in the aggregate nothing at all saved —— what we. 
have added to our future incomes by present 
sacrifices, others have reduced from thojrs by pre- 
Sent enjoyments, What has beon saved and cme 

. ployed productively by some, has been consumed 
unproductively by others, ‘The landlord, for ox- 
ample, may forego the enjoyment. of that portion 
of the annual returns which is due to him as rent, : 
and lend it to the farmer ostensibly to cnable him « 
to provide more instruments for the cultivation of + 
his farm ;. but the former may spend, it all in 


r 
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marriage feasts. He has the same: funds and in? 
struments ct uployed in the same state of eflici- 
ency ; and they give him the same annual returns; 
but upon these returns he has now®incurred a 
claim for interest, superadded to all the claims 
that had before been secured upon them., His 
fature income is diminished in proportion as that: 
of his landlord is increased ; and though his Jand- 
lord’ has employed his savings profitably, as far as, 
fegards himself, he has not employed thera pro- 
fitably as far as regards the society in general — 
whether he oy the farmer enjoys the means is a 
matter’ of indifference to the society in general, 
as long as they are enjoyed j in the same manner. 
Were our Indian Government for the next three 
years to lend to the farmers and cultivators. all 
thé rent demandable from them, according to ex- 
isting engagements, the probability is, that nine 
tenths of it would be spent in marriage feasts ; 
and the merits of that Government should always 
be sought in a judicious expenditure of what is 
levied from tho people, and not in the smallness 
vof its impositions. 

But, if what we save and retrench from our 
immediate enjoyments, be added to the quantity 
and efficiency of funds and instruments, a pro- 
vision is made in the increase of their annual .sup- 
* ply for the fulfilment of the claims we have 
* secured upon thom. In proportion as we have 

‘ saved they have increased the stream of their 
% 


‘ 
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‘Annual stipply to the great reservoir, But if we 
all ‘continue to save and lend with the same view 
—if;in order to do so, we limit our enjoyments 
to the absolute necessaries of life—we shiul nono 


* of-us drain from thig-great reservoir any thing 


put the absolute necessaries of life. If we drain 
any thirig more from it, it. can only be with a view 
to invest it in these. funds and instruments, But 
no other funds and instruments would be em- 
ployed:to pour in their annual supply than those 
whose supply we'continued to drain out; and.we 
should: continue to drain. out only the. simple 
necessaries of life for our own’ enjoyment, and 
the materials we required to form and maintain 
the instruments that supply them. All the funds 
and -instruments.-which supply our luxuries and 
conveniences would cease to be employed ; and, 
consequently, cease ‘to be formed and maintained; 
and thus society, by a.systom of saving and re- 


-trenchment would be brought back. to its primi- 


tive state of agricultural simplicity.™ 


*°M. Say says, that what the rich spond in convonionees, tuxurivs nid ele+ 


gancies, deprives the poor of their necessarios — it is 9 portion: of valuo, which, » 


given to productive tabour, would employ thoso now left idle; and the galt 
buckles and fine clothes ho wears, deprive the labourers of shirts. Vol. it b. iii. 
chap. y. p. 266. This is vory idle reasoning | Aro not Inbourers enabled to buy 
their food and their shirts out of the wages they recoive for making and providing 


the buckles and clothes? and if no man would wear the clothes or tho buckles, : 


would these not cease to have value in exchange; and to givo any nan the 
ability'to buy the produce of another man’s industry? Ts it not for the most part 
the very labour, which he supposes unemployed, that gives tho vafuo to tho buckles 
and clothes, or the wages paid for it? And if no labour had “beon employed 


upon them, would they have any value at all?’ If societies were to adopt his 
e 


‘ 


, 
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As we refused to enjoy what instruments could: — 
be made to provide for our, enjoyment, we-should 
at. last be constrained to enjoy, the. instruments 
thomselves. All our commercial and manufactur- 

ing industry..and. wealth would by degrees dis. 
appear; and England would become. a-nation of 
Brahmins or Spartans, Spain; as iT have already 
stated, reduced herself to tle necessity of enjoy- 
ing her, instruments instead of .what they could 
havo, been made to: produce, :not, -by refusing to 
enjoy, but by having nearly all that was required 
for enjoyment purchased .from the funds and in- 
struments. of other nations by the precious metals 
drawn in public tribute and private incomes. from 
her American possessions ; and had Spain, instead 
of edging har men up in convents, employed them 
in her armies, she. might -haye been mistress of the 
civilized world, ‘Rome was reduced to the same 
necessity by the;same means, of public tribute 
and private incomes, drawn from. distant posses- 
sions. ‘Tho great mass of the people in such states 
can haye ho independent claim upon the public tri- 
bute and private incomes drawn from such posses- 
sions—thoy must depend upon'the: employment of 
their mental and physical powers for subsistence ; 
and their subistence. must beat the disposal of 
those few-who have these claims. In Rome the few 





systom of rotronellmonts, they would at ‘one fell swoop” annihilate the greater 
part of their material nnd intollectual stock, their substances vested with ex- 


: 
* changeable value, and their wealth !-! 
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employed the many in civil broils---in Spain they 
employed them in prayers and religious proces. 
sions. The one Jost the world; and the othe 


“Jost the opportunity of acquiring it. England 
thas not yet had the wisdom to sec and profit fully 


by the errors of both. 
it has happened, as I have already said, in 
political economy as in religion and philosophy, 


that the truths which emanate from a great mind 


have been neglected and forgotten, while ‘tho 
errors have been seized on with avidity and niade 
the foundation of sects, schools and systems, 
The conclusion, that the durployment ‘ of the 
people depends entirely upon the aceunrulated 
capital of society, “is founded’ upon some Rw 
errors in the great work of Doctor Smith. These 
errors arose from accidentally confounding waver. 
sal and particular terms. As the conclusion is of 
great practical importance, and as its truth, like 


that of many other conclusions of equal import 


ance, seems to be admitted Without any careful 
examination of the grounds upon which it has 
been formed, [ venture to hope, that the reader 
will give me his attention, if [ treat the subject 
at some length, 

" Doctor Smith considered c: apital to be that por: 
tion of the national stock, which is employed, or 
is held to be employed, with a view to a retiyn in’ 
profits; and to add a value in exchange to some- 


thing from which that return was to bd paid; and: 
a 


t 
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he considered that Jabour to be productive, which 
adds such value in exchange to the, object upon 
which it is employed. Capital could, therefore; 
pay the wages of such labour only, as should be - 
employed with a view to a return in profit, and to 
add value in exchange to the object upon which 
employed ; and revenwe, or that portion 76 the 
national stock, which is employed without any 
view to a retin in profit, must pay all thegrest. 
‘This revenue employs the people it maintains, wh- 
productively of profit to the employer, and of 
yalue in exchange to the object upon which em-. 
ployed. But the, greater part of the useful labour 
of every society is employed in giving profit to 
the employed, and adding value in exchange to is 
the object upon which it is employed; and it is, 
therefore, employed by capital in this sense of the 
term. The conclusion of Doctor Smith, “ that it 
«ig the stock which is employed with a view to 
« profit, that puts into motion the greater part of 
the use/ud labour of every society,” * is strictly 
and indisputably truc. ° [t is aftirmed that capital 
employs n part of a part of the labour of every 
Society. 

. But there is much labour siplyeles in every 
society, that is not in Dr, Smith’s sense of the 
term wsefudly employed; and much ‘labour very 
usefully employed that neither adds value in ex- 
change to the object upon which it is employed, 

> Woulth of Nations, vol i. bei chap. ii, ps 396. 
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nor gives any returns in profits ‘to the employer, 
Asan instayco of the first, [ may mention the 
tens.of thousands employed. in India, in carrying 
on thdir backs: the waters of the river Crangos, 
from'its embouchure in. the mountain snows; to 
all,thoso districts through which the river flows. to 
the ‘eee hs well as to those through which it: does 
not flow. Wealthy individuals employ and main. 
tain hem, and with the waters they hring they 
b wish their idols.* As an instance of the second, 
Imay mention the thousands now cmployed, and 
the tens: of. thousands or millions formerly en. 
ployed, in excavating reservoirs, forming bridges, 
_ quays, &c; and planting groves and avenues of frit, 
‘trees. These were, unquestionably, v very usefully 
employed; but-they neitlYer added -valuc in ex. 
change to these objects, nor gave profit to the 
employer. Instances in abundance frum the sys-, 
tem of society in Europe will: suggest themselves 
to my reader, It is therefore abundantly evident, 
that if we affirm that capital, in this’ sense of the ” 
term, pays all the labour, or all the useful labour 
employed; or that all the labour, ar all the useful 
labour of society is employed by capital, or dee’ 
pends upon capital for employment, we aftirm 
what is not true. : 
Tf T use ‘the term capital in the sense in-which 

Dr. Smith uses it, that is, a particular term, signi- - 


‘ 
* We may add, the Brahmin Priests employed in these toyplaa, and the 
monks of Spain, Portugal and Italy might have the honor of a place. 
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fylng that portion of thé stock which-is employed 


with a view to profit; and affirm, that it employs , 


or pays all useful labour, or all labour, -~1 violate 
ati essontial rule of logic, which requires that the 
terms shall. never be taken more universally. in 
the conclusion than they are in. the premisés,’;- 1 
take the term as a particular in tho preni 
only a pare of the national stock; but in the con- 
clusion, I take it as an universal, signifying, the 
whole of tho national stock, Dy, Smithy has™in 
some few parts of his great work inadvertently 
committed this error; and later-writers have as- 
‘sumed these crrogs:as truths, to disprove his most 
just and most important deductions. He has 
sametimes taken the term capital to mean ‘“ the 
“ funds destined for thé maintenance of productive 
labour 3’ and sometimes to mean “ the funds de- 
“ stined for the maintenance of all dabour;” and it 
_ has therefore been sometimes. taken in one sense 
in the premise, and.in another in the conclusion. 
Yor example, he says, “ capital employs the 
“greater part of. the useful labour of every so- 
ciety,”* - Tn another place, “ capital employs ad 
"¥ the useful labour, &c. &e.”"}' In a third place, 
he says, “Tho portion between capital and reve- 
nue regulates the proportion between industry 
“and idleness in every society.” ‘In the first 
proposition the term is strictly limited, and the 










* Voli, book i. chap. xi. p. 396, + Vol. ii, book ii, chap, iii, p, 9~12, 
. f Voli, book i. chaps ike p. Lae 
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conclusion just; in the second,” dt is made more 
general, and the conclusion is unsound; in the 
: third, capital is assumed to pay and employ ail 
the labour, and is an universal term, and the cont 
clusion is still more unsound. Again he says, 
very justly, that when the efliciency of the men 
employed. is the same, the quantity of. produce 
‘they supply is in proportion to the number zse-. 
ie and productively employed; but the second 
- term ofthis proposition, that the number of men: 
“chiefly and productively employed, is in every 
society in proportion to the quantity of capital 
stock employed in setting them, to work, 4s alto- 
gether unsound; the propdsition involves a fal. 
lacy, and the conclusion is crrouvous,* A great, 
part of the stock employed in maintaining wef 
labour, is in every society employed, not as capi- 
tal, but as revenue, without aryiew to profit, The 
man who forms a canal, a bridge, or a quay, ora 
church to bestow gratuitously upon the society, 
forms as useful a work, and employs labour as 
usefully, as the man who makes one to sell, The” 
fallacy of the proposition consists in confounding | 
the terms useful and productive, when productive 
means merely productive of profits to the em- 
ployer, and exchangeable value to the object, 
Sir James Steuart has justly observed, ‘ that 
“we sometimes substitute a complex term in one + 
“sense and sometimes in another; and ‘draw con- 





* Wealth of Nations, Introduction, vole i. py. Ba 
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welusions as if it- expressed a fixed determinable 
ideas” and nothing has, T believe, becn a more 
fruitful source of error and perplexity in the-sei- 
chee of political economy, When Mr, M‘Culloch 
argues, that the employment of the people of Tve- 
land depends entirely upon capital, he, uggs” the 
term as an vniversed, including all that he 2 assigns 
toit in his definition: ‘ Every thing in the na- 
“tion, that can either directly contribute to te 
‘support of man, or assist him in his labours, 
‘without regard to whether it does or does not ac- 
“tually so contribute.”* But when he affirmed 
‘that thd Irish absentegs take no capital from Ire- 
land, he reduced the term to a particular, signify- 
-ing only that portion which is employed with a 
view to aretiun in profit to the employer. The 
conélusion, that they take nothing from Iveland 
on which the employment of the people depends, 

"js therelore manifestly unsound} If in the second 
term’ of the proposition we understand capital to 
mean what it moans in the first, the affirmation.on 
the truth of which the conclusion depends, must 
necessarily appear to us untrue; because he ad- 
mits, that they take’ some millions a year in food 
and clothing, and these can both Pe made to ‘ con- 
“ tribute to the support of man.” |, ° 

What we can with trath affirm of the genus, we 
“ought to he able to affirm with truth of the spe- 
* Principles, p, 92, to 115, Vide chap, p.94-95, of this work. 


+t Kaa his pa por in the Edinburgh Review, No. 85, avlicla Absonteas. 
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cies and individuals; but that may with trath be 
affirmed of the individuals and species, which 
cannot with truth be affirmed of the genus. To 
affirm of the genus, what cannot be affirmed: of 
every individual, merely because I can affirm it of 
some individual, and wish to affirm it of others, is 
fallacy. For example; I- want to. affirm of my 
friend’s black spaniel, that he is white; and T -be- 
gin by saying, “ My dog is white; he is a pointer 
_ pointers -are. therefore white. Pointers 
“are dogs---dogs are therefore white, Your 
“ spaniel is a dog — he must therefore be white.” 
This process of reasoning would no doubt appear 
to my friend very abgurd, and. very nearly allied 
‘to Locke’s definition of madness} but it would %o 
hardly more go than much of the graye reasoning 
. of political economists. It is more obviously so, 
merely because the terms used are move clearly 
defined, and better understood. 

‘It cannot, for example, be ‘affirmed of capital, as 
an universal, in the sense in which Mr. M‘Culloch 
defines the term, that it necessarily pays and. om- 
ploys labour, or that labour depends upon it for em, 
ployment, because the same cannot be affirmed 6f 
some of the individuals and kinds, that compose the 
universal term. Steam and gas-vacuum engines, 
power looms, &c. &c. instead of giving employ- . 
ment to men, may supersede their employment. ¢ 
If mankind would continue to enjoy orily the samo 
things in the same quantity, every one of these. 

id i 
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instruments must'send a number of men who have 
nothing but the employment of their mental and 
physical powers to depend upon. for subsistence, 
out of the world, or at least out of the country in 
whieh. they were made to operate ; unless we 
should be content to employ them as they do in 
Spain, or as they did in Rome. There are many 
articles of capital which add nothing to the mass of 
employment for labour, and on which that employ- 
ment cloes notin any degree depend ; but on this 
subject, let.the great advocate for capital speak for 
himself. The employment of labour depends al- 
together upon the accumulation of capital.* But 
it does not depend upon the accumulation of sired 
capital, only upon that of floating capital +; but 
it does not depend upon the accumulations of 
al the parts of floating capital, only upon that 
part which consists,in-clothing and provisions for 
the labourers.| But the provisions for the la- 
bourers are of all the parts of floating capital the 
most: perishable, as “ a.granite quay may be con- 
‘« sidered of all parts of the fixed capital the most 
#¢ durable.’§ So very perishable are these. provi- 
sions, on the accumulation of which the employ- 
ment of labour entirely depends, that they will 
not admit of accumulation, and are, consequently, 


% M«Culloch’s Principles, p. 96. 102. 104, i. 827, 
+ Principles, p. 183, 184. + Principles, p. 199, $27. 329. 377. 
“4 Thid, p. 24% 
° x2 
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nowhere accumalated. ‘The erhployment of la. 
bour must, therefore, depend exclusively upon the 
accumulation of a thing that admits vo of accu. 
mulation, and is nowhere accumulated... { quote 
Mr. M«Culloch not as the founder of a system, but 
as the expounder of a system already founded. 
He merely follows Mr, Ricardo, who had adopted 
Dr. Smith’s errors in preference to his trnths, 
Dr, Smith had, incidentally, declared the employ- 
ment of labour to depend upon the accumulation 
of what admits not of accumulation, —- upon that 
part of floating capital exclusively which he ac- 
knowledges to have no durability. Ilo declares, 
and Mr, Ricardo and Mr. ‘M‘Gulloch follow him 
in the declaration, that this employment depentls 
in no degree whatever upon the only part of the 
floating capital that has any durability, money; and 
of every other part, or nearly of every other part, 
the annual supply is equal or nearly equal to the 
quantity in use 

If there be any truth in my reasoning, and the 
proofs of its truth are drawn from the admissions 
and affirmations of those whose doctrines I dis-, 
pute, capital, ns an universal or pencral tern, 
could be considered to have the cmployment of 
the people depending upon it, merely upon the 
ground, that their subsistence and employment 
depended upon one of its component parts, that * 


* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. bouk ii, chap. i, ii, p, 418, 419, 494. ' 
440, 427, f 
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is, the provisions of the labourer, To argue, that 
the employment of labour depends exclusively 
upon capital, because it depends upon subsist. 
ence, and subsistence is a part of capital—and 
that it depends upon steam engines and power 
loams, because they also are a part of capital, is 
just as abstud, and. is indeed the same thing, as 
to argue. that my friend’s black spaniel is white, 
because my pointer is white. If employment de- 
‘pends upon subsistence, it depends as much upon 
that subsistence which a gentleman gives for la- 
bour in his park and in his flower-garden, as upon 
that which his «farmer gives for labour in. his 
fields. : 

> But we may refer to the great work which 
Mr. M‘Culloch has considered “ as more original 
“than the Wealth of Nations, aid equally profound.” 
Population is regulated by the funds destined to 
maintain and employ the people. Capital is those 
funds ; it must therefore be regulated by capital.* 
‘The rent of land: must be regulated by the popu- 
lation, but the population is regulated by capital ; 
the rent of land must therefore be regulated by 
vapitel. +. Where the lands are fertile, this capital 
nay increase faster than the population, so rapidly 
that labourers and. people cannot keep pace with 

. itsf. Tn all these arguments one might suppose 
» that nothing more was meant by the term capitad 


% Ricardos Vrinciplos, Ist Edition, p. 660, 
+ Toid. p. 68. ¢ Ibid. p. 98. 
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than subsistence; but it would. appear otherwise, 
as. Mr. Ricardo. says, ‘“ Mr. Malthus supposes 
“ that.population is increased by a previous pro- 
*« yision of food; but it is not abundance of food 
“that raises up demanders, but abundance of 
“ demanders that raises. up food; and these de- 
“ manders are raised up by capital.”* ‘Nothing 
can be more absurd than such reasoning. What 
My. ‘Malthus had affirmed of food, Mr. Ricardo 
denies, and says can be. affirmed only of capital, 
by which, term he can mean only the same thing: 
in all the propositions in question.| All these | 
perplexities arise from a desire to found a system 
upon the accidental errors of the great father of 
the-science. oa " 

It will perhaps appear to'the reader, as it docs 
tome, that the-whole of the doctrine, that emplay+ 
ment, depends. upon capital, resolves itsclf into 
this plain, and simple: proposition, that. the sub- 
sistence of a people depends upon the quantity of 
the necessaries of life available for their sulysist- 
ence; and. that those who have no other elaim. 
upon, the available necessaries: of life. than what. , 
the employment of their mental and physical’ 
powers may give them, must depend for their sub- 
sisence upon those that have. ‘Those who have 
the command of those necessaries, may employ 


’ 


* Ricasdo’s Principles, p. 560, 561, 562. . 
+ Mr. M'Gulloch uses: * means of subsistenca” and capital's ng convertible 
terms,‘ p. 377, ; . 
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one who subsist upon them, eitliér profitably to 
themselves, unprofitally to: themselves, but use 
tully to others, or uselessly to all; ot they nay 
maintain thenv i’ idleness, They offer the use 
of their mental and physical powers in exchange 
for subsistence; dnd’ thé mode of employing them 
is loft to the views, tastes and intelligence of those 
to whoni' they are offered, 

When Dr. Smith attributes such beneficial ef- 
fects to the national employnient, from a general 
disposition to save and retrench from ininediate 
enjoynyent, hr order to employ what is saved as 
capital; with @ view to’ a return in profit, he is 
reasoning upon his own accidental errors, as esta- 
biished truths and admitted principles. The fol- 
lowing’ conclusions are always assumed as truths 
by him, and by all those who lave followed him ih’ 
the same arguments. Firstly ; Capital oily gives 
employment to labour. Secondly ; Every saving’ 
in expenditure; is added to capital; aitd, therefore, 
puts into motion an‘additionalquantity of industry. 


Thirdly ; What is annually saved isesregularly con- . 


sumed as whiat'is annually spent, but is consumed 
by a different set of persons.* Enough has, per- 
haps, been said, to convince the reader that the first 
of these: conclusions is uisound, that the propo- 
sition’ in which it is assumed, a8 a truth, for a 


premise, involves a fallacy; and that the conclu-’ 


sion deduged cannot be just. Doctor Smith has 


4 Wealth of Nations, vol. ii, book ii, chap. iii. p- 4. 
. 
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himself’ proved, that the empléyment of labour 
depends upon that pertion of the floating capital 
which consists of food and clothing for the Ja. 
bourers, with whatever view it be drawn out and 
employed by those who command it.® (tis capital 
while it remains in the great reservoir; that i is, In 
the hands of those accupicd in the supply; but 
when it is drawn out, it is or is not capital, just 
as the person who draws it out may employ it; 
and whether he subsists and clothes with it peo- 
ple employed for his profit or his pleasure, ho 
equally employs labour; for his profit, he may 
employ them in weaving lace ; fay his pleasure, he 
“may employ them in buildifiy a palace, a chureh,. 
a college or an hospital, In this ‘conclusion, asel,, 
have already shown, the term capital is used as an, 
universal, comprising all the stock and_ subsist« 
ence of society; whereas in his gencral reasoning, 
Doctor Smith defines it to be a. particular term, 
signifying that portion which is employed with a 
view to profit, and which pays the wages of a part. 
of apart of the whole labour of society. 

In the second conclusion, it is used as a parti- 
cular term, in the sense in which be genorally® 
employs the term; but a fallacy is involved in the 
proposition, and the conclusion is wnsound., Ve 
supposes that what we retrench from our expen- 
diturefor cyoyment, weadd to that for projid, and this 
we may do; but when in the conclusion he aftirms, 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. book it, chop. i. ii, p. dl 80 440, ‘ 
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« that every such saving must put into motion an 
«additional quantity of industry,” the term is 
taken in a larger sense in the conclusion than it is 
inthe premise, Vor example, suppose that this 
year Lemploy a thousand men upon a canal, with- 
oubany view to profit, merely for the gratification 
of employing them honestly and usefully, and from 
the desire to give society the gratuitous benefit of 
agood work; but that next year | take a sav- 
ing fit, and employ this portion of my revenue 
as capital, making those who require to use my 
work, refund to me the amount of the subsistence 
T gave these people-—I have added nothing to 
capital as an universal term; because the same 
thousand) men are employed out of the same 
quantity of subsistence, upon the same thing. 1 
have, therefore, added nothing to the aggregate 
quantity of labour employed in the society. But 
Thave added to the capital, as a particular term, 
implying that portion of the subsistence, which is 
employed with a view to profit; and I have added 
to the quantity of labour employed with that 
yiew, by taking precisely the same quantity from | 
that employed for my pleasure. T have added to 
capitals but I have xoé “ put into motion an ad- 
‘ditional quantity of industry.” : : 
. But we may not be able to add to capital, even 
"as a particular term, what we save and retrench 
from our expenditure for enjoyment; and if we 
cannot, we'diminish instead of increasing the ag- 
% 
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gregate amount. of employment’ by such savings. 
Doctor Smith has himself shown; and it ig one of 
his-great truths, too much neglected in the love 
of his errors, that all which periodically flows 
into the great reservoir of floating capital frony the 
Jived capital, or the fonds and instruménts of sup- 
ply, must be- periodically drawn. out foy con- 
sumption ; * and he shows, that. one portion is 
drawn out for consumption in enjoyment, .as 
net revenue; and the other portion for. re 
investment in funds and instruments, that, is; 
the fixed capital. But of what is drawn out, 
that only caw be usefully or prefitably reinvested 
in these funds or instruments, which is adapted 
to their formation, mainten ance, or-repair 5. wlfile 
the things, the enjoyment, of which we. forego 
with a view to profit, are precisely the things 
that are not so adapted... We do: not: retrench 
in the necessaries which the rules of decency 
require that the labourers should enjoy, and we 
therefore save nothing for them: we do not re- 
trench in any enjoyment that we could give 
our plough-bullocks or cart-horses;..nor in any 
thing that we could convert into: manure for 
our lands, or materials for our carts, looms, or 
workhouses. We retrench in: our luxuries dnd 
elegancies ; and as: there are not adapted to in- . 
vestment in funds and instruments, they. would* 
not be drawn out from: the great reservoir at all, if 
* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. bi iis chap, ie p, 318, 
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we did not. refuse to draw them out for enjoyment. 
They would be left in the great mass of floating 
capital; and Doctor Smith himself proves, that 
they could not be long left there without glut and 
stagnation. ; 

The. second conclusion is therefore unsound ; 
and in its error is involved that of the third, — 
wiz. that what is annually saved or retrenched 
from enjoyment, is as regularly consumed, as 
what is annually spent or enjoyed; but is con- 
sumed produetively. If we were to forego the 
use‘ of our tea, sugar, wines, lace, ribbons, silks, 
stocking’s, cutlery, furniture, and ornaments of all 
kinds, we: should very soon find, that the stock 
in*hand. : would stagnate in the hands of those 
now employed: in providing those enjoyments, 
and be consumed very wnproductively of wages or 
proftstathem.* Ou» Spartan.and Brahmin system 
might produce a good deal of simplicity in our 
enjoyment, but would produce little of wealth 
or employment. to the people. No one-will, I 
think, doubt the hypothesis, however paradoxical 
it may at. first sight appear, that the people of 
Treland have long been and still are, saving and 


* Prom page 390 to.402, Mr. M‘Culloch argues for tie necessity of con? 
suming luxuries in enjoyment; but in page 414, be argues fér investing them 
all! in maclinery. ‘We cannet increase demand for labour auy other way 

“than by increasing capital ;. parsimony increases capital, and therefore incteases 
the demand for labour.” If men can form their luxuries into aachincs, and 
will give these maghines in playthings to their children, it will, uo doubt, da just 

as well for employment as-cating, dnnking, and wearing them. 
, 
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retrenching too much from theit enjoyments, ‘in 
order to accumulate capitaé, in the number of 
their rational instruments, which every man 
seems disposed to admit to be a very important 
part of it; and those instruments want employ- 
ment merely because those who commanc the 
means of their subsistence will not enjoy any 
thing-that they can supply or impart, but. will 
rather employ the rational instruments of other 
nations.. They have not only retrenched: upon 
the luvuries, comforts, and conveniences of lifts -~ 
they have not only retrenched upon those xecesse- 
ries which the rules of decencyin other societies 
require, but upon those which their own physical 
’ wants demand, in order to accumulate these fa- 
tional instruments, which form the most important 
part of the capital of every nation! They have 
long accumulated them too much to derive, or to 
expect, or even to hope, any profits upon their 
employment; but they still.save and retrench 
from their immediate enjoyments in order still 
further to accumulate them—as the Venetians 
and Dutch continued to save and ‘retrench in order 
to form ships, when they could no further find 
employment for them. Had that enormous por- 
tion of the Irish population, who have nothing but 
the employment of. their mental and -physical 
powers to depend upon, enjoyed in their own" 
persons what the employment. of "their own 


powers gave them,. instead of saving.and invest-- 
7 
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ing it m that part’of the fixed capital which con- 
sists in “ Avman machines,” as labourers have done 
in England, they would, unquestionably, have 
been more happy. 

‘The supply of this part of the fixed capital of 
Tveland being so disproportionate to the demand, 
the’ profits upon its employment, that is, wages, 
ave necessarily very low; and the disposition to 
save, to invest in this part of the fixed capital, and 
still further to accumulate. it, must tend continu- 
ally, to reduce it still lower. If there be any 
truth in this, it will scem strange to those who 
have heard it proposed, as the only means of re- 
lieving the distiresses of the country, to send over 
shtp loads of steam-engines and power-looms from 
England, to assist the Irish ‘* human machines” 
in finding employment. Food and clothing it 
cannot be supposed that they want, hecause the 
philosophers, who propose to send them millions 
of English capital, admit that England and other 
countries take away in these things three or four 
millions a year as tribute from Iveland, without 
depriving them of one particle of any thing upon 
which the employment of the people depends. 
Money they cannot want, because the same sect 
of philosophers: prove, that this is a part of the 
capital upon which the employment of the people 

™in’no degree depends: if Ireland wants capital 
at all, it must therefore want it in steam-engincs. 


. But the-fact is, that the employment of the 
a6 
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people usefully in no country lepends upon the 
accunulation of what is commonly termed capi. 
tal; and that they have been employed usefully, 
asin Egypt uader the Pharaohs and Ptolemies; 
and in Usracl under David and Solomon,* with 
little or no accumulation of any such thing, 
Egypt, when in seven years of plenty she pro- 
vided for seven yerrs of (amine, had as much of 
the subsistence of the lubonrer as the most civi- 
lized nation of modern, Hurope; and the useful 
and judicious employment of the people depended 
upon the good sense of those who commanded: 
that subsistence, whether they cmployed it as 
revenue or as capital. It is only incidentally 
that Doctor Smith ever affirms, that the employ- 
ment of the people depends exclusively upon the 
accumulation of capital; nor is it the general ten: 
dency of his reasoning to prove it; but it was 
his object to show, that an accumulation of capi- 
tal was necessary, not so much to the actual em- 
ployment of the people, as to the subdivision of 
their labours; { and he shows, that even the 
subdivision of labour depends more upon. the cons 
sumption and demand, than upon the aceumula® 


* David and Solomon employed their people, not hy their cupital, but by 
thoir revenue, in building temples. Leopold, Grand Dako of ‘Tuscany, exe 
pendat, out of the'rovenues of his little territory, threa millions upon his roads, 
to the great benefit of his country ; white Don Philip, Duke of Parma, could 
not, out of the resources of his, afford twonty-five thousand, to make a tiver 
navigable from Parma to the Po. Young's ‘I'ravols, vol. ile ye 254. 250, Was 
the defect in tho capital of the country, ar in the head of the prince ? ; 

+ Introduction to Wealth of Nations, volei. be ii, chop, bf 408. 
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_ tion of capital’ Of. that part of the floating 
capital upon which the cmployment of the peo- 
ple. is said to depend, the annual supply is in al- 
most.every country nearly equal to the quantity. 
in use; and there is, consequently, scarcely in 
any country an accumulation, . f will venture. to 
alirm, that there is not at. this moment in the 
‘vichest amanwacturing district in England, a 
greater quantity of the necessaries of the Jabourer 
compared to the annual supply, than in a district 
of India, where the industry is confined for the 
most part to agriculture. Where the material 
enjoyments of the people are greater and more. 
varied, the quantity actumulated must be greater; 
bet the annual supply is commonly greater in the 
same proportion; and’ the ratio between them 
remains the same. A. greater accumulation is 
indeed necessary, in proportion as industry and 
enjoyments are, more limited and. confined, 
Where there is by the extension of industry. a 
greater variely of food, calamities of seasons de- 
stroy less, and render accumulations less neces- 
sary, to provide aghinst them. Where extended 
industry has givon a great variety of luxuries and 
superfluities, they are casily made to supply from 
other parts, the food which calamity of. season 
may have rendered deficient in any particular 
+ part; but where industry has not extended, peo- 
ple ave reduced to the necessity of providing 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. bh. i, chap. tiie p. 26. 
. 
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against these calamities by thelr own accumy. 
lated stores. 

The accumulations by whieh — the wealth, 
%trength, and happiness of society are promoted, 
are in the fixed capital, or Uv portion upon 
which the employment of the people is Hot sup. 
posed in any degree to depend: in the improved 
powers of the rational instruments, and the 
augmented quantity and cllicieney of the finds 
and inanimate instruments. [In proportion to jts 
territorial extent, Hngland has, perhaps, accump 
lated more of these things than any other nation 
in the world, ancient or modern; but with all 
these accumulations, there are perhaps few na- 
tions in the world where the “employment. for 
those who have nothing but their mental and phy- 
sical powers to depend upon, is more precarious, 
Tt was not a disposition to save and vetrench 
from enjoyments, that extended industry in 
Europe, as may be shown from the great advo- 
cate for saving and retrenchment hinself, Lt was 
a change of tastes, from the, enjoyment of the 
instruments themselves, in idle and licentious, 
masses of retainers, to that which those instru’ 
ments could be made to produce for enjoyment, 
Before industry extended beyond the cultivation 
of the soil, those subsisted upon the surplus 
prodace were at the command of the pyeat. prow" 
prietors of the land; and had these ‘preat pro- 


prietors never consented to enjoy what merchants « 
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and manufactures could make these people sup- 
ply by their labour, they could never have been 
taken from their command. It was precisely be- 
cause their disposition to enjoy and consumé’ 
kept pace with the disposition of merchants and 
manufacturers to save and accumulate, that the 
command of the instruments was transferred from 
those who enjoyed them in personal attendance, 
to those’ who employed them in. providing enjoy- 
ments. ‘* For a pair of diamond buckles, per- 
“haps, or for some thing as frivolous and useless, 
«they exchanged the maintenance of a thousand 
“men for a ‘year, and with it the whole weight 
“and authority which it could give them.”* 
« Having sold their birth-right, not like Esau for 
« a mess of potage in a time of hunger and ne- 
“cessity, but in the wantonness of plenty, for 
« trinkets and baubles, fitter to be the playthings 
«of children than the serious pursuits of men, 
“they became as insignificant as any ‘substantial 
* burigher or tradesman ina city. 

The instruments in men and their food were 
not necossarily more ‘saved and accumulated after 
than before this great change in the constitution 
of socictics, The men were converted, ‘from 
being in themselves enjoyments, into the instru~ 

. ments for producing them. Instead of attending 
“the great barons in. their sports’ and their broils, 


* Wealth of Nations, vol, ti. b. iii. chap. iv. p, 126. 
> : 
+ Ibid, vol. ii, b. dit. chap. iv. p- 129, 
* . 
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they brought them trinkets and baubles; and -: 
laboured in peace under a sober and wnsporting 
merchant or manufacturer, who, in exchange for 
these trinkets and baubles, got from the great 
barons their food, ad the great barons. pre- 
ferred their sports and their broils, the merchants 
and manufacturers would not have had the com. 
mand of the instruments ; because those who had 
the means would not have had the wid to purchase 
for enjoyment what they could have been made 
to produce. fe: 

It is not so much the accumulation of capital, 
that is necessary even to the Subdivision of la- 
bour, as the concentration of it; nor is it so much’ 
the concentration of capitas itself that is necessafy 
to.this subdivision, as the concentrated command of 
it; whether that command consists in money, 
good paper, orgood credit, The subdivision of la- 

_ bour requires that men should work in concentrated 
masses, and that the means of maintaining them 
and providing them: with instruments and thate- 
rials should be concentrated in the hands. of 
great farmers, great merchants, or great mans 
factarers, Their. so working in masses causes 2 
greater flow of material enjoymments into the great 
réservoir, and a greater drain out; but the an 
nual supply bears the same or nearly the same 
ratid to the quantity in hand; and there is neces 
sarily no greater accumulation. What is annu- 
ally produced, is in the same mannef, or nearly’ 
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' the same manner, annually consumed ; and the 
only difference is, that instead of ten thousand 
men going to draw every one his’ particular part, 
ten men, or ten hundred men, draw for the whole. 
As the human insfruments were themselves en- 
joyed in preat masses by our feudal lords, so 
they are now employed and maintained in masses 
by great merchants and manufacturers. The spirit - 

‘of aristocracy is preserved, though our tastes are 

changed. Fs 
* Phe capitals of these members of the commer- 

cial and mercantile aristocracy-of modern Europe 
are not, as is supposed, accumulated masses ; they 
are the accumulated claims upon the annual 
returns which flow intq the great mass of floating 
capital from the fixed capital, or the funds and 
instruments; and these claims may be expressed 
in specie or paper. When men work thus, in 
concentrated masses, their labour: becomes aided 
by complex machinery, and large works are re- 
quired for their: accommodation.and convenience 
distinct from their ordinary dwellings ;: and these 
‘and the other articles which compose the mass of 
fixed capital, are the only portions of the national 
stock which are either much accumulated, or ad- 
mit of much accumulation in any nation. And 
even of the instruments used in manufactures and 
commerce, how few are durable, and admit -of 
much accumulation 7 How many-of those which 

‘yetain’ their powers and properties ‘the longest, 
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soon lose the value of those powers, from a 
change of tastes, or from the invention and dis. 
covery of other powers, more efticient to the 
same end; and cease to folfil the claims directly 
or indirectly secured upon them? Tt is almost 
‘exclusively in the groat instruments of production 
and distribution, that.the valuo of accumulations 
are pormamont, or of long duration --- drains, em. 
bankments-—-new soils, canals, ronds, bridges, 
quays, ang other great works, by which the fer- 
tility of funds is improved and made’ available, 
and the distribution of our cnjoyments is facili, 
tated, and which retain their powers and the value 
of these powers for ages. ; 

In the progress of sociofy the genius of man'is 
continually adding to the efticiency of his own 
powers, and to that of the inanimate instruments 
which he provides to assist his labours; and from 
their united forces the great, reservoir is continu. 
ally receiving am augmented stream of material 
enjoyments, Their continued employment in the 
supply demands a continually increasing drain 
for enjoyment; and if those who command their 
mental and physical powers will omploy them i in 
nothing else but pouring in this increasing supply, 
they must continue to draw out for enjoyment, 
If we have inanimate machines enough to pour 
in all that wo require’ for enjoyment from: this : 
great reservoir, we must find some othor employ- 
ment for the mental and physical powérs of those: \ 
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who have nothing but the employment of those 
powers to depend upon for subsistence; and we 
shall, or our postority will, find that these powers 
may always be made to contribute to the general 
happiness of society, 

The charactor of tho stream. which flows into 
the- great rescrvoir must fbe determined by the 
tastes of those who draw out for enjoyment, 
since to gratify those tastes is the great end and 
object of the supply. If our tastes be,for raising 
pyzamids, and to gratify this taste we limit all 
our other, enjoyments to the simple necessaries 
of lif, ‘littlé more than the materials of these 
pyramids, and the rude produce of, the land will 
flaw in; —if, in the progress of refinement, we 
become fastidious, and will have nothing but the 
luxuries of foreign nations, we must employ our 
domestic funds and instruments in providing them 
with what they are willing to take in exchange. 
If our tastes be for consumable enjoyments, these 
only flow in —~—if for durable, these only are sup- 
plied, ‘The tastes of one age or nation may be 
for statues, paintings, magnificent edifices, public 
exhibitions —- those of another for perpetual 
changes of fashion in dress, rnaments, and*fur- 
niture; for wines, spices, laces, and” ribbons, 
The one is gratified in preserving the produce of 
creative genius and industry; and the other in 
destroying it: both are, however, enjoyments; 


‘and both give employment to those who have 
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nothing but employment to depend upon. The 
one was the taste of the civilized nations of the 
ancient world, and of the commercial states of 
Italy,. in the middle ages; the other is the taste 
of the cormmercial and manufacturing nations of 
modern Europe. The genius and industry which 
an English gentleman employs in his dresses and 
those of his family, might have furnished a Grecian 
or a Florentine gentleman’s house with those 
beautiful statues and paintings that now astonish 
the world. “ De gustibus non est,” &c. &e, . * 
But we must have a taste for something that 
the mental and physical powers of ‘man ‘can be 
+ made to supply, ‘or those. who have nothing but 
‘ these powers to depend upon for ‘subsistence will 
not find employment in the supply; and we must 
be content to enjoy these powers themselves in- 
stead of what they might produce. These powors 
may no doubt be made to contribute to the ge- 
neral happiness of society in efficient military, 
and policé establishments, in theatres, concerts, 
and processions, as much as in great manufac- 
tories, and iron foundries, provided people havo. 
a taste for music, theatrical exhibitions, praces- 
y siong,,&e, &e. sand they are all employed in just 
proportions, for the general good.” But it-is-onc 
among the follies of the present day, to argue, 
that we should employ all men-in-manufactures, ” 
‘while we should allow no man to enjoy the pro- 
duce of them; and it is not surprising to find - 
cr 
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such philosophers come to the conclusion, that no 
society can suffer from the payment of tribute, 
in public taxes and private incomes, because this 
is the only way left for the society to relieve it- 
self {rom the accumulating mass of material en- 
joyments, which every'man would be producing, 
and no man consuming } sLearthguakes might give 
some relief so. such a society;. but they come 
after such long intervals, and so very partially, 
that they could not be depended upon ; and fo- 
reign states and absentees are very properly con- 
sidered hetter things; though it may, perhaps, 
be doubted whether an Irish absentee would 
think it complimentary to consider him the mere 
Volcano of his "estate or county!\-a mere de- 
stroying machine! ‘That a taste for enjoyment 
is necessary to give employment in the supply 
of material things, was a conclusion of Doctor 
Smith,* in which all men seemed disposed to 
agrec, till Mr. Ricardo and his school arose, to 
sclze upon his incidental errors, to disprove his 
great and important truths.“ Ensuite on volut,” 

> says Voltaire, “ diminuer le luxe ;.c@ qui dans un 
royaume rempli dé manufactures, est diminuer 
V'industrie, et la circulation, et ce qui nest con- 


ah 
. 4 Wealth of Nations, vol. i. b.i. chap, ix. p. 183.1405 vole ii, be ii, 
chap Iv. p, 38 Montesquieu, Voltaire, Sir James Stuart, Malthus, Sismondi, 
—all thought a taste for enjoyment necessary to give employment 
were all totally ignorant “ of the nature 
12? MCulloch’s Principles p. 114— 


Garnior, Say, 
in producing edjoymonts 5 but they 
and funetions ‘of the little deity, Capita 
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yenable qu’a une nation qui ‘paie son luxe 4 
letranger.” " 

Nations that pay tribute, either to a foreign 
state in taxes, or to absentces in private incomes, 
must pay it in some enjoyment, or the materials 
of some enjoyment; and of what they pay,. they 
_must themselyes foregg the enjoyment. Nothing 
but the fallacy and sophistry of the schools can 
involve in obscurity a thing so plain, A nation 
that pays no such tribute is at liberty ta cnjoy 
within the bosom of its own society, either its 
own funds and instruments themselves, what 
these funds and instruments yield by the applica. 
tion of their powers, or what can be purchased 
with their produce from other countries, Arf 
shall the common serise of mankind be insulted 
by the argument, that the mental and physical 
powers of the human instruments in any society 
may not be made conducive fo its happiness? 
Shall we be told, that whether these powers he 
employed for the benefit of tho society that forms 
and supports them, or for that of a distant nation, 
isa matter of total indifference to such society + 
It is humiliating to think that such arguments 
should have been received with complacency: in 
any hatiol in Europe; but it is more especially 
80, to find them urged in the very country which 
gave birth to the “ Wealth of Nations,” and the 
“ Theory of Moral Sentiments” — a country. gon- 
secrated by the memory of Adam Smith! 


.. 
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Whatever flowsintothe great reservoir of floating 
capital, either from domestic funds and instru- 
ments, or, in public tribute or private incomes, 
‘from the funds and instruments of other nations, 
is the gross.revenue of the society; and what is 
drawn out of this great reservoir for’ enjoyment, 
isthe net revenue, This net revenue is less than 
the whole of what is drawn out by that portion 
which is taken to provide, maintain, and repair the 
brute and inanimate instruments, and the funds em- 
ployed in the supply. ‘That which is taken to 
maintain the rational instruments, forms a part 
of the ‘net revenue or enjoyment of the society 
of which they form a part. Jf there is any truth 
it the foregoing reasoning, the only choice left to 
society is, to enjoy the instruments themselves, 
to drain out for enjoyment what these instruments 
can he made to pgur into the great reservoir, or 
to send the instruments themselves into banish- 
ment, or what they produce in tribute to foreign 
countries ; and ‘the advocates for saving and re- 
trenchment upon enjoyments at’ hoine, have come 
+o the very just conclusion, that the only expedient 
loft is to banish our men, and send our produce 
to absentees abroad, _ Irish absentees attend the 
lectures of Mr. M‘Culloch ; and the .ehemies to 
population attend the retvenching gentlemen in 
our senate; and between them our produce”goes 
in tribute; and our men, the most efficient ra- 
‘tional instruments that the world Has ever pro-_ 
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duced, are banished to the wilds of Africa, Pog. + 
terity may think that Byron was right; * and 
that symptoms of madness had heen betrayed 
within the walls of more sober places than bed. 
lam! * 

In all modern and artificial societies, caprice 
and fashion are continually operating with new in. 
ventions and discoveries, to alter the value of + 
different parts of the groat mass of floating capi- 
tal; reducing that of some, and. raising that of - 
others, through the medium of a diminution orat °* 
increase in the demand and supply. A change of 
fashion increases the demand fox some, and dimi- 
nishes it for others; the value of the one is in- 
creased, that of the other sliminished, to the logs 
of those in whose possession it is left to stagnate, 
With the stagnation ofthe produce, there must 
be a stagnation in the employment of the instru- 
ments heretofore appropriated’ to the supply. 
Whether these caprices and fashions, whose 
changes alter the value of our annual produce, 
are at home or in the distant markets on which 
we have made ourselves dependent ‘for demand.’ 
and employment,. tho effect is nearly the same ; 

eo our grent:pdel nays, somowhero in on Juan, I think, thut if thoxa who 
are in bediain and, thoss who are not were tried by un impartind judge, the 
farmer might sometimes be pronounced tho most sober und sensible part of the * 
community. Such a judgo would, no doubt, pronounce all the Catholics to, 
bo quite mad; and perhaps ho would feel himself obliged to pronounce tho 
same judgment of threo fourths of the Protestunta; while the other fourth would 
bo declared linble fo occasional aberrations when discussing the subject of | y 
¢' Catholic emancipation.” . ‘ 
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and it is, I believe, found, that we are become a 
good deal too dependent for the employment of 
our people upon these fashions and caprices; and 
that a little change of tastes in European so- 
cieties would be useful. The happiness of a 
society is not to. be measured by its manufac- 
tures, 


CHAPTER V. 


OUTLINE “OF A NEW SYSTHEM—-CONTINUED, 


Tux fourth portion of the national stock com- 
prises the enjoyments of the society after they 
‘have reached the possession of those for whose 
enjoyment they are destined. As already stated, 
this portion of the annual stock recejves periodi. 
cally as much as is periodically drawn’ from the 
great reservoir, surplus to what-is employed in 
providing and maintaining the funds which yield, 
and the brute and inanimate instruments which 
assist in the production, preparation and distribu. 
_ tion of our enjoyments. Whaf, the rational in- 
struments enjoy is a part of the net revenue and 
enjoyments of the society of which they are 
members ; and where they do not enjoy suficient, 
the fault will generally be found among thoso who 
command the means of their subsistence, anc’ 
make and administer the laws by which they are 
governed Their God has given them mental 


* Profits, according to the now school, aro all that mass of produce which 
these rational instruments give ‘to the society, over and abovo what they receive 
for enjoyment, Rents, tithes, poor-rates, tnxes, &c, aro included, aut Bug. 
must be extremely well paid in profits upon its stock. M'Culfoek’s Principles, 
P+ 221, 222, 366, 367. It is not surprising that all tuxes should, Ly this achoul, 
be made to come from profits, when they are made a component part of then t 
Such are the inconsistencies arising from reasoning upon terms vague and yn 
defined ! 5 © 2 
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and physical powers, which may always be em- 
ployed to useful purposes, by those who com- 
mand the means of their Subsistence, and con- 
sequently the use of these powers. The affections 
which tend to an inerease of our species are-not 
a curse upon mankind, which the Deity must 
counteract by another curse— by famine, pesti- 
lence and civil wars — they are useful and neces- 
savy feelings, which are under the control of other 
feelings, that have been planted in our bosoms for 
purposes equally useful; and it is upon those 
other feelings, that those who command the means 
of subsistence, and make and administer the laws 
by which societies are governed, are required to 
@perate, in order to check the tendency to too 
great an increase of our species. Instead of 
proving to men by arithmetical calculations and 
long dissertations upon capital, wages and profits, 
that they ought fiot to marry and beget children ; 
instead of expecting that the individuals of the 
lower orders will sacrifice all their affections and 
hopes of happiness to a mere speculative benefit 

..to the general interest, in which they can expect 
“to share so little—rouse their self love, and inake 
more of what they receive in wages necessatly to. 
their own personal comfort. Let them*not hope, 
by eternal subdivisions of the land, that their pro- 
geny will, like Nebuchadnezzar, have thes roots 
of the field to eat, and unlike him, live contented 
upon them, Give them, as in England, neat 
* ; 
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villages, parish churches, flourishing towns, 
markets, gentlemen’s seats, fairs, public exhibi- 
tions, rational amusements, &c, &c., to which 
they will be invited in. pursuit of pleasures, and 
in which their own vanity or self-love will make 
them appear well dressed. The rules of decency 
will demand more; and the rules of decency will 
be better enforced. ~ 
~ Ts it not a species of madness—is it not reason- 
ing upon false premises, to call Ireland an oyer- 
peopled nation, when a vast portion of her find 
soil lies an unprofitable and uncultivated waste, 
demanding only the application of the mental and 
physical powers of man, to make it yield his en- 
joyments in exuberant abundance; and while 
what is cultivated might be made to yield double, 
treble, or quadruple what it now yields; and 
while four millions a year, of what it now 
yields for man’s subsistence, ‘is sent out in 
tribute? Call it misgoverned, call it misguided ; 
but call it not overpeopled. The fault is in those 
who command the subsistence of the people, and 
those who make and administer the laws by,-’ 
which they are governed. Israel was overpeo- 
pled'till David and Solomon brought, not capitad, 
but good sound sense among the people! Is it not 
a similar species of madness, to argue, that a vols 
cano “upon every particular estate in Ireland, ‘to 
- yeceive and destroy the net, produce ; ora general 
volcano, to receive and destroy that ‘of all the 
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nation, would be. just as useful in giving employ- 
ment’ to the people, and promoting their happi- 
ness, as proprietors, who receive rents, and church- 
men, who receive tithes? Is it to be supposed that 
the mental and physical powers of the millions that 
might be supported at home upon this net produce 
could not be made. to: contribute to the general 
benefit and happiness of society? Is. there any 
unblushing proprietor of Irish land, or receiver of 
Irish tithes, now absent. for mere purposes. of 
‘pleasure, who does not feel disgraced by such an 
argument—who does not feel humbled in his own 

_ esteent, to learn, that, like a pestilence or a beast 
of prey,’ he is necessary only as an agent, to de- 
stvoy a part of what his fellow-creatures and 
countrymen produce by their labours? 

From the tone of liberal and benevolent feel- 
ings which characterizes the other writings of Mr. 
M‘Culloch, it is not altogether improbable that 
his article in the Edinburgh Review was meant as 
an indignanit satire upon the manner in which some 
monstrous proprietors and churchmen of Ireland 

» live. and'spend their incomes, contrasted with the 
manner in which men live and spend their incomes 
in England and Italy; and the only manner in which 
we can well account for the’ admission. of such: an 
article into so able and liberal a publication, is, 
that the editor considered it in this light. Qr per- 
haps, his honest indignation against those who had 
argued that Ireland wanted nothing but the re- 
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turn of her absentees, induced‘him to admit ay 
argument, however unsound, to show that what 
he thought an insufficient remedy was no remedy 
at all. To form a happy society, a taste for the 
enjoyment of the durable products of man’s genius 
and industry must be blended with one for thatiof 
the-consumable — and the taste for tha consuma- 
ble with a taste for the mental and physical 
powers of man himself, exerted not toa produce - 
commodities for our enjoyment, but to allord in: 
themselves enjoyment. To a happy society. x 
middie class is essentially necessary; and a 
middle class requires for its basis an mdependent 
property in the funds and instruments of supply, 
A taste for consumable conveniences, luxuries 
and elegancies, tends to create that independent 
property in the material and intellectual stock 
of societies ; and to diffuse more generally through 
the great mass of the people the independent 
claims upon it. It operates, too, very generally 
among the lower orders, in stimulatirig to enjoy- 
ment upon their own persons, and rousing’ that 
feeling of self-love, so necessary to furnish a salu- +’ 
tary check to marriage and excessive population.” 
A poor man may, at an humble distance, imitate 
a rich man in a taste for-a great variety and 
frequent change of dress, ornaments and. fiutni- 
ture, avhen he could notin a taste for any: great 
and durable object of enjoyment; and ‘his desire 


to enjoy his means upon his own: person must, 
. o 
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more ox less, tend to prevent his having a family 
to deprive him of them, » By exciting emulation, 
and imitation, such a ‘taste contributes to the 
clownliness, decency, and substantial comforts of 
the great mass of the people. A taste for. the 
durable objects of enjoyment is not, however, 
confined to the grand and expensive kind; and. it 
often spreads and finds a place in the cottage of 
the humblost peasant. There is not, perhaps, a 
cottage in England, notwithstanding the pres 
yailing taste for consumable enjoyments among 
" the great, where some article of mere lnxury and 
grout durability may not be found, 

A. taste for the grent and magnificent works of 
an must always have a tendency to concentrate 
people; and consequently to enforce the rules of 
decency in society, and to augment that portion 
of -cnjoyments which these. rules yequire men to 
bestow upon their own persons. ‘Lheman who em- : 

‘ploys his revenue in the formation and support 
of a great work, useful and ornamental to his 
own particular agtate, to the sert of his residence, 
‘pr to bis county: in general, always ‘admits to a 
participation in his enjoyments a circle of society 
more or less oxtended, beyond that which he 
admits to consume his revenue in his table; bis 
dress or his cquipage. By such works a man 
often forms a salutary link to unite the feelings of 
all classes" of the society: hy them the great 
‘might giver almost whatever tone of feeling they 
: 
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pleased to the multitude 5 and, thereby contribute 


to the peace, order and happiness of society, 
How little did we attend to this when we raised 
and decorated among the tierce but generous 
Trish the statue of a sovercign, which we might 
have: beheld with veneration, but which they 
found associated with nothing Int painttl and 
huniliating recollections! ‘The Saracens accused 
Peter. the hermit of injustice, in having excited 
the people of Turope to the Ioly war, by:thee 


picture of a Savacen’s horse, astride for an ut. | 


seemly purpose, upon the holy sepulchre, which 
he knew they venerated almost as muchas him- 
self, Tis object was to rouse to war, and his 
picture, if he had such, was useful for his pats 
pose,» Ont object was to calm to peace ; and for 
this purpose our statue could not surely have been 
useful. If our object had been civil. war and dis- 
cord, a more sufficient instrament could lordly 
have been found. : 
A.-taste for the mental and physi¢al powers of 
.man, oxerted, not to produce in material sub- 


stance, but to afford enjoyment, has in all stages’ 


$ 
of society been found extremely usafil* There 
are, no doubt, exceptions to the goneral rule, 
The tastes of the Romans for pladiatorial exhibi- 


* Teonsider tho deety af tho innocent sports and pastimes amon tho lower 
orders jn England to ho 2 nation! evil, ax it tends to diminivh their linppiness. 
Schools and colleges it in which they moy learn to wrangle with each other about 
religion and science, will not supply tho place of thoso innocent sports in which 


they learned to unite thoir feulings in ono common bond of sympathy and plon- ' 
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a tions we justly abhor ; and those of the Spaniards 
for their bull fights, give us disgust: but music 
and theatrical oxhibitions have in all nations 
tended to harmonize the feelings of society; and 
if-a thousand Ivish absentees would return: to 
their country, and raise and support a thousand 
theatres and concerts Upon their revenues, they 
would make themselves useful; and be no longer 
consi dered as so many volcanic eruptions upon the 
dace yf ono of the finest countries in the world.* 
*That portion of his net revenue which the 
labourer requires to maintain him-in a state of 
eficioncy, according to the rules of decency in 
-the society, is at the same time serviceable to him 
in'tho finetions of a capital, from which he gets a 
return in his wages. Por his wages he depends 
upon the employment of his mental and physical 
powers; and the means which his-own physical 
wants, the cultivation of his mental powers, and 
the rules of public decency, require hin to em- 
ploy, in muittaining them in a state of efliciency, 
are his-capitul. hese means may be his own, or 
‘they may be borrowed from another, In the first 
ease, he has at his own disposal all his returns in 
wages in the sceond, out of these returns he 
must fulfil the elaim secured upon him by. the 
lender. ‘Phus a part of the net revenue of every 
society is uetually performing the functions of a 


‘ Soo tho aengible notes of Mr, Piinsop in his translation of M, Say’s works, 


“Vol. i 836, B86, 49, 
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capital to those who enjoy it, and at the time and 
place of enjoyment. Another part performs: the 
functions of a capital td those who enjoy it, and 
also to those from whom they have borrowed it.— 
and a thirdis continually changing its destination; 
and taken from the great mass set aside for enjoy- 
ment, is sent back to perform the functions of a 
capital, either in the great reservoir of floating 
capital, or among the instruments which compose 
the fixed capital. Plate is from parsimony or 
necessity sent to the Mint, and becomes an instru 
ment of circulation — statues, pictures, books, 
dresses, &c. &c. are sent to the auctioneer’s or the 
pawnbroker's — travelling and visiting carriages 
ate converted into stage coaches —jaunting: cats 
to dung carts — parks and flower-gardens to gra- 
zing grounds and corn fields — racers and hunters 
into plough and cart horses — pleasure yachts to 
trading vessels, and palaces into workshops, and 
manufactories ! 

The parsimony or necessities of sme are thus 
continually throwing back upon the. national 
capital, what had been withdrawn from it for en." 
joyment; and let us suppose, that all the mem- 
bers of a highly civilized and luxurious society 
were at once to become. parsimonious; -and: to 
send back all. at once upon the mass of capital, 
seeking profitable employment, all that they and 
their ancestors had .set aside for’ énjoyment ; 
would it not be extremely absurd, to suppose - 
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that the whole would find profitable employment 
—-that the whole would find borrowers willing to 
incur a claim upon themselves, to the amount of 
profits undiminished, whilé assured that the laws 
would rigorously enforce the claims so secured’? 
In every society there are some who lose all 
consideration for the future, in an irresistible 
desire for immediate enjoyment; while there are 
others who lose all desire for immediate enjoy- 
ment, in their anxiety to augment their future 
itcomes, or those of their posterity. The land- 
lord mortgages his estate, and becomes a beggar, 
while the parsimonious steward has managed to 
purchase his estate by savings made out of the 
wagos he has received from him. One man has. 
changed places with another in the society. — he 
who had nothing but the employment “of. his 
mental and physical powers to depend upon, is 
become the proprictor of a large estate, and as- 
eends to the higher ranks ; while the proprietor of 
alarge estaic and reeciver of large rents, is re- 
duced: to a dependence upon his mental and 
‘sphysical powers, and descends into the lower, 
These changes are continually taking place in 
every society. 
We retrencli prudently or parsimoniously-upon 
our immediate’ enjoyments, and employ what we 
save with a view to profits:--not by accumulating 
that of which we forego: the enjoyment, ‘but by 
‘assigning the command we have upon enjoyments 
. : 
” a : y ’ ‘s 
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to some other; and thereby securing directly or 
indirectly a claim upon his returns. Whether he 
to whom we assign the command has-employed it 
profitably for himself or not —- whether he has in- 
formed or improved a fund or instrument byits 
means, or has by its employment secured a claim 
upon one, and thereby enabled himself to fulfil 
that which we have secured upon him-—or whether 
he has squandered it in pleasure, or wasted: it'in 
idleness, is commonly a matter of little considera- 
tion to us, so long as we feel assured that he has 
the means to repay us, and that, if he has not the 
will to do so, the laws will impose upon him the 
necessity. The landlord for the services -of' his 
steward assigns to him a, claim “upon the annval 
returns in ‘the amount of his wages and. his per- 
quisites; the prudent or: parsimonious steward, 
instead of drawing to that amount from the great 
reservoir for enjoyment, reassigns it to the land- 
lord; and feeling secure that the landlord can 
and must fulfil the claim thereby sécured: upon 
him, he presumes not to enquire into the mode of 
its expenditure — whether he purchases -another. ° 
estate, or stocks another farm with it, or whether 
he gives with it a feast or a’ masquerade. 

“As I have already stated, the society which 
depends entirely upon its own doniestic resources 
for supply, may, with regard to the claims upon 
the annual returns from its funds and instruments, 


be considered as divided into four classes. 
‘ r 
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1. Those who claim a. portion of them as the 
rent, of their land, mines, fisheries, saltpits, or 
other appropriated fund’ employed ‘in the supply. 
2, Those: who claim a portion as the profits of 
their stock invested in the appropriated funds 
themselves, or in the instruments of production, 
_ preparation or distribution. . 
8. Those who claim a portion as the wages of 
their labour, mental or. physical, employed as an 
instrument ‘of production, preperation: or distribu- 
tion. 
4, Those who commend a portion in fulfilment 
of claims directly or indirectly secured upon the’ 
. funds of the first, the. stock of the second, or the 
Sabour of the third, 
In. stich a society, ‘depending entirely Spon its 
own domestic resources, the funds or séurces of 
the first class, the stock of the second, and the. 
labour of the third, must, as I have-also stated, 
_ be considered as the original sources of all revenue 
public or private. The revenue of the first three 
classes may, aftcr Doctor Smith, be properly 
a termed primitive revenue, not ‘because -it. is the 
source, as he supposes, . of all other revenue, for 


that is not the case; but because it is derived ,°. 


immediately from the three original sources of all’ . 
reyenue, as the returns to. an independent property 
in them. The taxes imposed upon the funds and 
instruments, are derived directly from them, in 
, the same manner; and-are paid ultimately by the 


4 
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consumer in the same manners and when shifted 
off upon the constiiter, are not derived vither from 
the rents of the first, tte profits of the second, 
~ or the wages of the third; and yet must -be 
considered under the head of derivation revenne, 
They are derived from a pudlic claim upon the 
fonds and instruments, and not, like the primitive 
revenue, from an independent property in. these 
funds. But whether these terms are or are not 
strictly applicable is a matter of no importance, 
as no conclusion in this work will bo found. te 
rest upon the use of these terms. , . 
The revenue of the fourth ¢ classmay ay properly, 
after Doctor Smith, be termed derivative PEVENUE y. 
‘not because it is, as he supposes, derived (roth 
the reyenue of the other three classes, since this 
is not the case; but because it is derived from a 
‘claim directly or indirectly secured upon the 
original sources, or the funds and instruments of 
the society, and not from an independent property 
in them. 

This fourth class, whiel is subsisted aypon do- 
rivative revenue, is in all civilized societios diviege 
ded into two orders, First, those who derive thelr 
Jncomes from the three original sowces of all re 
, vere, in fulfilment of claims sceured upon them 
privately... Second, those who derive their in- 
comes from these original sources of all rovenue, 
in fulfilment of claims secured upon them pubs 
liely, or through the medium of thé govern. 
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nent, The man who lends his means to: a, land? 
lord, farmer or husbandman, is, for-example, of 
the first order, He has secured a claim privately 
upon the land of the one, the stock in instruments 
of the second, or the hubour of the third; and the 
interest he reecives is paid in fulfilment of that 
claim. “But the man who contributes to a govern- 
ment loan, is, of the second order. He has se- 
cured a claim upon one or moré of the three 
original sources pudblichly, not privately ; and the 
ihterest he receives in fulfilment of that claim, 
is levied and paid through the medium of govern: 
ment. " Both are; however, commonly supposed 
to have capital stock employed sotnewhere in: the 
society ; though, perhaps, what the one lent to 
an individual disappeared immediately in the fire- 
works of a wedding day, and what the other 
lont to government vanished with equal. rapidity 
in: the greater fireworks of a battle: the one 
might have been cousumed in the great actions of 
Trafalgar and Waterloo — the other in the illumi- 

nations which téstified the nation’s joy and pride. 
“4. The public ereditors of the nation are supposed 
to have cight hundred millions of capital stock - 
employed. It is, no doubt, employed productively 
to them; jsinee they reccive a profit upon it, of 
thirty millions a year; but it would be difficult to 
trace its investment in the funds and instrumeiits 
upon which their claims have been secured, and 
‘efrom. the’ smplayinent of - which that sla is 


. 
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annually fulfilled, Our public” creditors, ag will 
be explained i ina future book, are nothing More 
than one great: public establishment, added to all 
the other public establishments of the nation, 
They have bought their commissions, it is trne, and 
so- have many of the monthers of our occlesingt. 
eal, military and political establishments, But it 
would be no less dificult to trace the investment 
in funds and instruments of the stock by whieh 
claims have been secured upon them to the sane 
extent privately, and in fulfilment of which ie 
terest to the same amount is now paid. What 
one man lends to government and another to an 
individual, is a certain command ‘over the funds, 
instrments, and floating ¢ pital ‘of the nation 
a claim exprossed or repr resented hy money, 1A 
élaim is secured by the loan upon the roturns.of 
known individuals in the one case, and upon those 
of the nation in general in the others but.whether 
the one borrower invests the means in- fimds ‘and 
instruments, or enjoys them among his family and 
friends ; and the other forms out ol them acanal, 
or fits out with them an army, it is not-the duty,’ 
of the one or the other to enquires or at least, 
neither of them feels it’ to be his dirty, as long as 
her has sullicient assurance that the elainis will be 
fulfilled. 

Doetor Smith has justly observed, that private * 
Jenders commonly consider the aetual employ: \ 
ment of what they lend more than those who lend 
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to government.*” They -are under. the necessity 
of doing: so, since the payment depends upon the 
means of the individuals to whom: they lend; 
whereas the government, if it finds one set of men, 
or. funds and instruments unable to. fulfil the 
claims, transfers the. burthen upon: another set; 
and if all the funds and instruments of the pre- 
sent. generation cannot pay, it transfers the. bur- 
then of the payment upon those of future genera- 
tions. ‘The payments of the one may cease from 
‘accidents of every day occurrence — those of the 
‘other frora such only as do not occur in the course 
of centuries—revolutions, invasions and civil wars. 
The real stock transferred is the portion of the 
Hational stock which the money lent commands — 
the money lent is merely the. conventional sign, 
“which expresses.or represents the command. It 
may the same day, the same hour, or even in the 
same minute, express in other. hands a command 
.to the same extent, In the same. day the same 
money may represent fifty times. the same com- 
mand over the same portion of the great mass of 
floating capital; and all the several portions may 
be drawn out and. consumed with the. same ra- 
pidity, while the money remains precisely the 
same, : ‘anid: continues to discharge the same fanc- 
tions. At one time it may be drawn out in lace, 
and fancy. dresses —at a second in gunpowder, 
soldicrs’.coats and musquets ; in.a third in naval 


2 


“+ sia Wealth of Nations, vol iii, bys chap. iif ps 431. 
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stores and rigeing--in a fourth in mannfieturing 
and agricultupal provisions and matovials-—<in g 
fifth in goods for exportat ions and so on through 
a thousand different shapes, and for a thousand 
diflérent purposes known to civilized society, 
The money itself is neither consumed in enjoy. 
ments, nor built into ships, nor fired off in our 
musquets ; and yet in talking and reasoning upon 
the subject of public expenditure, men commonly 
arene as if it were so. “ Before a guinea can 
‘travel from London to York, it may he the 
“means of constming a thousand times its value ; 
“and as much more before jt can refi npain to 
« London.” * . 7 

The slave of many a Indian prince has by 
lending to his master, with v view to profit, the 
money he has received from him in wages, gifts 
and interest, secured upon him aelain to the whole 
amount of the revenue of his dominions, without 
any increase or decrease whatever in the quantity 
or efliciency of the funds and instruments they 
contain: the prince loses, and the slave gains, 
but the death of cither balwnces the account, 
The profit or interest of the shave must be com. 
monly in the inverse ratio to the scourity.and due 
ration of the claim; and the security ‘and-dura- 
tion of the claim of a slave upon his prince being 
very Httle indeed, the rate of profit or interest 
must of course be cnormous,| If we come: in 
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* Sir Charles Stuart, be ii hap. 27. 
7 Udo not wee tho torm stave in its fitoral sonsn --- F mynn morely the servani 
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with our Linglisl’ laws and powers, to enforce the 
claims of the slave and his posterity, upon the 
prince and his, we give %o the one what is not his 
duc, and take from the other what he does not 
owe. 4 pretend not here to say that we have 
done this, though the reader may find my.reason- 

. ing sometimes applicable to our measures, 

The two orders of the last of the four classes 
into which I have considered the society as di- 
vided, Poth dorive their revenue from a claim 
secured directly or indirectly upon the funds of 
the first,. the stock of the second, and the labour 
of the ‘third’; and both orders draw their incomes 
under thosdenomination of rents, profits and 
wages, though they have, or may have, neither 
funds, stock, nor labour actually employed in the 
supply. The contributor to a governneiit loan, 
ag well as the private creditor, draws the interest 
of. what he has lent on the profits of his stock. 
The judge upon the bench, who is paid in taxes, 
as well as ‘the counsel at the bar, who is paid by 
individuals --- the bishop as well as the private 

“he chaplain. the secretary of state as well as the 
“secretary of a private gentloman—the commander 
of a man of war as well as the commander of a 
pleasiire: yacht-—the soldier who goes to battle at 
the comniand of his sovereign as well as the prize- ’ 
fighter, who enters the ring at the desire .of the 
gentlemen’of the fancy—all draw, their incomes as 


‘, the wages of their labour ; and all give the use 
er) : . 
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of their mental and physical powers for their 
wages, ; 

But, however indirectly their rents, profits or 
wages may be derived from the three original 
soutces of all revenue, they are equally liable to 
be affected by taxes as the rents, profits and 
wages, which compose the primitive revenue of 
the first three classes of society. They are all 
liable to have their incomes diminished by taxes 
in the acquisition — between the acquisition and 
the expenditure—or in the expenditure itself. - ny 
portion may be taken from what they have to re- 
ceive, and they will receive less +a portion may 
be taken of what they have received, and the 
‘have less to spend in enjoyments; or taxes may 
be added to the price of enjoyments, and their 
incomes will, purchase less. In the capacity of 
consumers all must contribute to the payment of 
taxes, added to the price of articles they con- 
sume; whether the incomes with which they 
purchase them are of the primitive or derivative 
class of revenue. It is, therefore, erroneous to 
suppose, that taxes must all be paid by the in-- 
comes which compose the primitive class of re- 
venue; and to argue, that if they do not,fall upon 
_ the’ feat of the lands and other funds actually em~ 
ployed i in production, they must of necessity fall 
upon the profits of the stock or the wages of 
the labour so employed; and. that if they cannot 
fall upon the’ wages, of the labour poreuiptoyed,S 


t 
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: they must, of nevessity, all fall upon the profits 
ol the stock so employed. This is a conclusion 
drawn from false premises; and the fallacy in- 
volved in the proposition, arises from confounding 
the wages, profits and rents of the first three 
classes, with the wages, profits and rents of the 
fourth class. , 
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A. 

Ausxnress, Irish, according to M‘Culloch, take no capital from Ine- 
land, 305. 

Adam, John, one of the originators of the great project for facilitating 
distribution in India, 83, — 

Agriculture, the only species of industry which adds any thing to the 
“exchangeable value of the subjects on which it is employed, 2. 

Agricultural produce, price of, in maritime nations, does not increase 
swith the demand in,the same ratio as in inland countries, 78. 

Agricultural stage of society, incidence of taxes in, 23; peculiarities 

my OF, 24, a 

America, discovery of, promoted industry in Europe, 261. 

Appropriation of the funds of enjoyments, effect of, 39, 44. 

Athens, less a commercial than a manufacturing nation, 68, 

Atmosphere, tax imposed on it, 38. 

> Arabs, among them, in their pastoral state, the funds of the necessaries of 

life considered public property, 28 ; withthe exception ofthe small 
spaces surrounding the houses of individuals, 29; system over- 
turned after their conquests had extended over nations farther ad- 
vanced, 30. 


B. 


* Banks, 248 ; their beneficial operation upon the national industry, 257. 
Barns, Sir J., his administration of Ceylon forms a new era in that part 
of our eastern empire, 217. 


Cc. 
Cabool, land of, explanation of the Scriptural phrase, 63. 
Canals, the most important after man himself among the instruments of 
distribution, 214; fatal mistake of Louis XIV. in levying the means 
of formingghem exclusively from the people ofthe parts where they 
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wore formed, 21465 althoude it cunnot beedoubted that the expence 
of repairing them xhouhd bo dofrayral in that minner, 216, 
Capital, deflnition of, 133. 
wee, fixed, definition of, 199. © 
ewmeny Aoating, Citinition of 13,20, 
Ciewra, bit clivision of the instrumatcwhiele canteihute to the support 
rof man, 144; his theory of the production of stock by lubony, 197, 
Clasa woniddle, necessitry to happy xoeiety, aig, : 
Contoveat’s predietion of tho riss of privon iy Branen on the issuing of « 
assigns, 2645 array, mad jis onust, 267, 
Consuuption, pealuetive, dutinitien af Gia, 
ween, unproductive, definition al, EM. 








Conga, its nnerans cities, cause of their exiatunee, ai. 

Com, nt atl thoes bears rehition te the Inbour of ‘the labouror, but » 
nothing else, and therefore cannot bu tha yenotal measute of 
value, 26h, . 

Currency of a country may be considured og i xigh or oxprossion of 
Aomund, 248 5 amount of, iuereastgl by paper inns 247, 
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Debt, mntional, of Tngdund, native of 109; haedly folt at prosent, but 
ninst in fine be veduerd, 1, 

comes public, of Indin, account al, 220, i 

Detuitions, (32. ‘ , 

Demand, ineceuse of, increnyes prices at teat, but ultimately Towers 
them, 201. » 


1D 
Kacth, ag ¢ sonres af wealth, vpinions of Sinith, MCulineh, (Qunrterly 
Review, Ke, upon, 1, ‘ 
Loouamiates, agricultural labour, decarding thong the wily prodnative 
Iahonr, 40. 
Ndinkurgh Review, inconsistenciva of, . 
Egypt, its great works fot irripution, &e, formyd hy the revenuay of the 
soveraign, 25. roy 
ms ibuutaly subdivided before thi time of Joseph, 605 ut large 
town ud cities, forme by the doverein, when he tnd purchased 
tho whole country from the poaple in Uae tine of fanyue, 60, 
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¥YPts its canals formed by Tevenue without any view to 3 return in 
Profits, 181, 


EAphi instone, Mr, his report upg the territorieg acquired from the 
. Peishwa, 100, 
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——+-—-——, his government at Bombay forms a new era in that 

Part of our eastern empire, 217. 

England had at aie time above fifty. thousand towns,’ 59. 
“=~, lher power, like that of the other maritiine states of ancient 
and modern times must pass away; unless sustained by the re- 
S50urces of her eastern dominions, 233, 

be Enjoy ™Ments, used throughout the work to express the things enjoy yed. 

Epirus, its. ruin under the Roman dominion, 110. 
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France, her infand salt-works ‘confined till 1819 to extracts from im- 
pYegmated waters, 141. 

Funds, or sourges of wealth, the lands, mines, fisheries, &c. 64: 
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{Instings, Marquis of, great works to facilitate distribution formed under 
his administration, 83; his government formed a new era in our 
eastern tule, 217, 

Llenry I., the. first enlightened statesman that ever filled the English 
throne, 224, 

Hume, denied the truth of Quesnay's conclusions, 16 

———-, his argument that an increase in the currency increases demand 
and prices, 256. 


L 


Tudia, the stream of luxuries from, the cause of the rise and fall of the 
empires of. the West, 65; its great seats of demand,upon what de- 
scription of revenue foiinded, 82; increasing demand. in, has the 
effect only of raising the value’ of the nearér lands, 82; sudden 
revolutions in the value of landed property in, accounted for, 84; 
Simnilar effects have taken place under different dominiogs, 85; de- 

“posits of the’ precious metals in the temples of, first broken up by 
the Mahommedans, 86; improvement of Southern, under the Ma- 
hoimmedag, dominion, 87} destruction of that system of ‘improve- 
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ment’ by the Marhattas, 88; and by tht’ British, 89; wages of 
agricultural labour paid in kind, 90; extraordinary varintion of 
- Jand rents accagding to distance, from the seat of demand, 1; ruin 
which overwhelms a seat of demand when taken possession of hy 
the British, 92 ; no local attachments, and little inconyertible stack 
to bind the people to the soil, 96; emigration prevented only by re-- 
lief from government, ibid; peculiarities of the soil, 08 ; Jiffcrence 
between the policy-of the British and native powers, 90; demples, 
reservoirs, &c, never formed there with a view to profil, 100. 181; 
their formation avoided, lest 2 ¢aa on the affections, in the shape of 
additional rent, should be imposed by the British, 101; extreme (0 
which this feeling i8 carried, ibid; no want of capital upon the 
land, 103; pensions under native governments granted in the'shape 
of privileges to impose duties, 128, a 
India, its Juma, or land-tax, in which are concentrated rorttg, tithes, poor 
rates, &c, 164; the science of government hitherto réduced to the 
art of book-keeping, 165; in the English territovies the great works 
formed by natives for the public beifefit without a yiew to n return ; 
in property, are allowed to fall into decays 182; the fave: of thy 
country as well as the ranks of society Jevelled by our se!fish ad- 
ministration, 183. ; 
Industry, productive. Agriculture, according to the school of Quesnay, 2. 
unproductive. Every other kind of industry except that of 
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the agricultural, 2. : 

Instruments of a nation, those of production, preparation, and distti- 
bution, 64; divided into animate and inanimate, 144, 

ynayal, or ships, the means by which various mations, incivat 
and modern, rose to greatness, 230. 

Treland, glut in its rational instruments, 186, 

-———, misgoverned, and misguided, but not overpeopled, ait. 

Irishmen, deterioration of, as rational machines, 288. 4 

Irrigation, works for, their nature, 34. 

, importance of, 201 5 art of, adopted by tha Romans from 
the Persians and Egyptians, 202; and at the downfall of the em: 
pire, neglected and. forgotten: by the whole of Europe, oxeept Spain 
and Italy, ibid. : ee Z 

— effects of in Italy, Spain, India, &c, 204 ; means by which the 
great works of, are formed, 205; justice and expediency of levying 
their cost from the people in general; ibid ; the arlificjalaresurywits of ny 
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India for, and adifirable means of forming a middle class, 210; 
ought to be formed in Ereland by a tax on absentees, 212. 
Tsle of France, the sea: around it pppropriated by jhe government as a 


fund for the supply. of fish, but left free as a fund for the supply of 
salt; 140.; 





Juma, or land-fax.of India,.concentrating in itself the rents, taxes, tithes, 
and poor rates,-164. > 


L 

Labour and stock, their application to more distan} lands an effect, and 
not a cause,’ of the rise in price, 71. 

g*—---, productive, definition of, 134. 

~---, unproductive, definition of, ibid. 

Labourer, a.productive machine, 285, 

Tand, peculiarities of, ay a fund ot source, of the necessaries of life, 18. 
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M‘Culloch, his misapprehension of Dr. Smith’s definition of wealth, 5. 
-, confounds throughout his works value in exchange with value 
‘in sey, 5 

, impugns the accuracy of Smith in his ideas of rent, 12. 

» has pronounced the work of his master, Ricardo, to be 
orks equally profound and more original than the Wealth of Na- 
tions,” 120. 

7 proves man to be a machine, 289. 

, the foundation of the errors of his system, 308. 

Machinery, improvements in, their effect on English commerce, 197 ; 
question*as to the policy of our export of, 200. 

“Mackenzie, Holt, his judicious meastires, 85. 

Mahommedans, the first to break up the useless deposits of the precious 
‘metals in the Indian temples, 86; improvement of: India under 
their dominion, 87. | ' 

Malthus, his error on the subject ‘of ‘agricultural labour, 43. 

Man, the great instrument from which the powers of most other instru- 
ments are derived, 188. 

Marhattas, ‘their invasion and desolation ‘of Ga independent sovereign- 

* ties of Sothern India, 98. 
2 a 
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Mauritius, freight from Calcutta to, not greate than hs upland ontiags 
of adozeu miles, 79.- i 

Metals, precions, their effects and Use, 271s lab 

Mexico, its thirty cities, cause of their existence,!"5.. ; 

Mississippi scheme, during the, a glut of money ‘ook place in Paris, 
and prices rose, 268. 

Money may be considered as an instrument of distribution, 2343; con- 

sidered by Mr. Hume and Montesquieu as the répresentative of 


every thing to be exchanged for it, (242. 
., the measure of the relative value of all other things at the same 











time and place, 278. 


BP. 


Palinyra, its two springs, the mast valuable property of the citizens. . 
~———-, used as an illustration, 47. 

, the city of the desert, cause of ity opulence and splendour, G2. 
Paper money, 252. . 


Pastoral state of society, the funds of the necessaries of life common 
+ 





property in, 28. 
Persians, privileges allowed by them to the conductors of a stream, 32. : 
Peru, its sovereign the sole land proprietor, 24; cause of there being 

only one great city in, 52. 

-—— toads in, fifteen hundred miles long, 54; a rude picture of Tgypt, 

Persia and India, 59. 

Price, definition of, 134. 

~~~, or exchangeable value, of what composed according to. the. techitol 

af Quesnay and Ricardo, 1. 

——, or exchangeable value, according to, the. school of: Ricardo, 8; 

supposed by Ricardo and M‘Culloch to consist.of only two com- 

ponent parts, the wages of labour and the profits of stock, 1205 gv 

a third component part added by Smith, ibid; and afterwards* 

faxes, 121 5 taxes incontrovertibly a. component part, 122. 

——) or exchangeable value, how far it ted be-said to consist. of the 

wages of labour, 189, : 

> actual, the highest that. can be obtained. in the existing state of 

the demand, 279; every alteration of, the effect.of an: increase or 


diminGtion of demand or supply, 280, : . 
Price, market, definition of, 134. 
—~, monopoly, definition of, 125. 0°. pats ~! 
Pe. 6 


e a 
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Price, monopoly, Smith's definition of, defective, 280.- : : 
——> natural, the: central point to which: the pricas of: all commodities: 
are contin lly gravitating, 119. 
——~, natural, du -pition of, 184: . 
Produce, demand fou y increased by paper issues, 257. 
Prodmit net, not sur plus produce; after the wages of the Inbourer: ‘and: 


the. profits of the farmer have been paid out of” the ‘exchangeable 
value, 3, « . 


Population, moral checks to, 201. 


Q. 
Quesnny, School of, their doctrine of price, or exchangeable value, 1. 
, considered all taxes to be ultimately incident upon 
\” . the rent of land, or produit net of agricultural industry, 15. 
o 
Aye Re 
Trent of tind depends upon its neighbourhood to the seat,of. demand as 
well as uptn its fertility, 70, . 
Beguiation code, the curse of India, 226. 
“etronchment j in the use of luxuries, effects of, 298, 
Revenue; public. or private, its original sources, 130. 146, . 
———-=, gross, definition of, 135. 
wiminan, 11Gt, definition. of, ibid. 
——-—, surphis, definition of, ibid. 
wey primitive, according to Smith, 343,, 
-, derivative, according to Smith, 344, 
Ricardo, his préposition for a direct taxation on profits, 12, 
= erroneously supposes the powers of the soil, to be original,.in- 
exhaustible, indestructible, 77. 
ys nbsurdity of his doctrine that neither the abstraction nor the 
"¢~— expenditure of the revenue can have any effect upon employment, 
practically exhibjted in India, 94. 
+, his wliole: system: reposes upon the presamptior ‘that the’only 
component part of price are ‘the wages:of labour, and ‘the profits 
of stock, 1203 but afterwards.he inckides taxes, 121; the ingeni- 
ous obscurity of his book the- only Foundation. of its Fgputation, 
ibid. - 
—-——, hig theory of the value-of the precious ‘metals, 273, 
w————, the foundation of the errors of his system, 308: 
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360 Lndeas 

Ricardo, School of its doctrine of price, ov oxchingeable value, 1, 9, 

Robertson, his mistnke in tecounting: foy there being: only one Avent aity 
in Peru and Mexivo, 2, 

Rome, lands in the vicinity of Nome puidd perhaps as little vent as those 
of the distant provin yonwon, 17. 

Roman dominion, its tendency to promote the eins of conquered 
nations, 110, ‘i 





s. 
Say, his theory of the value of the precious metus, 273, 


Sea manopolized, 38. 
Seat of demand for agrienttaral produce, upon what estrhlished, 6B, 





ttre i Tacliny upon what establish 
ed, 82. 
a —, if without equivalents to offer 





in exchange, must depend upon their own land, 104. 

Ships, their supreme importance to Kaghuid, 229, © 

Sidon, cause of its opulence, 62. 

Smith, Dr, agrees to nv certain length with the Quesimy school on the 
aubject of the formation of oxchangeuhle wilug, 4. & 

————~-, his opinion of Quesmay and his works, 6, 

, admits a third component part of price boyond the two of 

Ricardo, 120, 

—, definition of monopoly price dofective, 260, 

~, his mistake respecting eapitul, 808, 

Spain, the number of har convents accounted for an patitioal-ecanomie 
principle yATh 

Sports of ti - ower orilers, decay of, a national evil, ay 18, 

Streams, their value, 42, 

Stock, definition of, 145; proiduerd hy abou, 187, 











, : a 

Taxation, progress of, with the progress of gociety aud luxury, 106, 

-- simplicity of, the grentest ndditional weight that could ho giver 
to taxes, 114, 

Taxes, admitted by all writers to be ultimately incident upon one or 
mordof the component parts of price, 5, 

———~y their incidence in the agrien}tural stite of aavioly, 23, 

~-—o, incontrovertibly farm a component part of price, 422. 

: r 
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.. Tider. > 361 


- . 

Taxes of England, their effect on importations, and price, 195; bene- 
ficial in cxisting circumstances, 197; but in the event of the in- 
struments of other nations becoming as effigient as our own, the 
roveyse would be the case,” 198. 

Torrens, Colonel, his inconsistency explained, 191, 

‘Tucawee, 166. 

Tyre, cause of its opulence, 62, 


¥v. 
ytValuo, exchangeable, see Price. 
~—~, errors arising from this word being used without any fixed and 
definite meaning, 42. 
—~, senses in which it is used by Smith, ibid ; confusion of different 
kinds of, by M‘Culloch, 43, 
—~ in exchange, definition of, 136. 
in use, definition of, ibid. 
in ‘esteem, definttion of, ibid. 
——- in costs, définition of, “ibid, 
--—-, real, definition of, ibid. 
—-~- according to M. Say, ibid. 
——-- relative, money the measure of, 278. 
Voltaire, his ridicule of the theory of the Economistes, 7. 








Ww. 


Wealth, according to Smith, value in exchange, 4; according to Malthus, 
every material thing necessary, useful, or agreeablg-to man, 64. 
———-, definition of, 136. fea) 


ig Y, 


Young, Arthur, his opinion of the doctrines of the Economistes, 11. 
, thinks the doctrine of the ultimate incidence of taxes a 





most dangerous absurdity, 115+ 


THE END. 





ted by Littlewood &Co., old Bailey. 


